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Art.  1.  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford^  at 
St.  Marfs^  principally  in  the  Years  1814,  1815,  and  1816.  To 
which  is  added,  the  Second  Edition  of  a  Sermon  preached  for  the 
BcncHt  of  the  Colchester  National  Schools,  in  the  Year  1813.  lly 
Richard  Mant,  D.D.  Hector  of  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgatc ;  and 
Domestic  (Miaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Svo.  pp.  xxxiv.  277.  Price  7s.  6d.  Kivingtons.  1816. 

IT  has  lately  become  the  practice  of  the  Episcopal  superiors 

*  of  the  Established  Church,  to  enjoin  the  clergy  to  beware 
of  the  two  opposite  errors  of  Calvinism  and  Socinianism. 
Dr.  Glocester  Ridley^s  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  and  0(>crations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  expressly  rec'ommendetl  by  Dr.  Mant,  as 

*  a  valuable  antiilote  botli  to  the  Socinian  heresy,  and  to  the 
'  errors  of  Calvinism  and  Enthusiasm.*  T'hese  academical 
Senaons,  in  like  manner,  have  for  their  two -fold  object,  the  ‘  de- 
‘  fence  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the 
'  innovations  of  modern  Socinians,*  and  the  refutation  of  the 
Cilvinistic  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  oflice. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Dr.  Mant,  or  that  any  of  his  spi- 

*  ritual  rulers,*  in  representing  Socinianism  and  Calvinism  as 
opposite  errors,  would  wish  to  be  understood  as  if  they  consi- 
wd  them  as  errors  of  equal  magnitude  and  danger ;  but  as 
Socinianism  has  been  aptly  termetl  the  frigid  zone  of  Christi- 
ttity,  so,  we  imagine,  they  look  upon  Enthusiasm  as  consti- 
titling  the  torrid  regions  of  Religion,  into  which  it  were  almost 

*  unsafe  to  venture.  The  one  is,  at  least,  tlie  Terra  del 
f'nego  of  the  moral  world,  in  which  he  that  rests  will  sleep, 

he  that  sleeps  will  die :  the  other  is  the  parched  and  track - 
desert,  whence  issue  ravening  beasts  that  devour  tlie  flock. 
I'oeh  api)ears  to  be,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  geography 
I^JOxford,  thedivision  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  Epincopui 
I  J^olcstantism  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  the  Campania 
i  ^herc  the  temperature  is  always  mild,  and  every  day  is 
^  wn*hinc. 
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But  metaphorical  analot^ics  arc  danc^erous  :  there  is  Dotocril 
extreme  in  relii^ion.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  feeliifi. 
to  be  neither  hot  nor  cold  is  that  Laodicean  indifference  wS 
CMirist  abhors,  and  uith  regard  to  truth  itself  it  does  not  lie  i| 
an  ideal  equi- distance  from  opposite  errors,  but  in  a  close 
faithful  adherence  to  a  definite  standard. 

By  what  legitimate  association  of  ideas,  then,  are  CaWiaisti 
and  Socinians  classed  together  by  the  hic^h-chnrcli  cler^j 
as  abettors  of  heresy  and  error  ?  The  Church  of  liU^landpr^* 
fesscs  her  belief  ‘  in  the  Holy  Catholic  (Miurch,*  by  which  we 
understand  the  essential  unity  of  all  true  believers,  as  coostki- 
tin^  the  undivided  ‘  body  of  Christ.’  'I’o  that  Church  Sod- 
Ilians  cannot  be  considered  as  belon^in^,  for  they  stumble  it 
the  “  Corner  stone”  of  the  sacred  edifice,  on  which  the  coh^ 
renre  and  security  of  the  whole  depend.  I’pon  their  8)slaB, 
what  the  Church  of  Kn^land  deems  the  ‘  communion  ofsiiiii,’ 
is  an  idolatrous  communion,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  Lm\ 
III  the  heavenly  world  must  lu!  considered  as  polytheists.  T# 
speak  of  them  therefore  as  (’hrisliaus,  is  assuredly  to  deprive  t^ 
term  of  that  ineauinc^  whieh  constituted  at  once  its  opprobriii 
and  its  cflory  in  Apostolic  times.  But  are  (’alvinists  Clirii> 
tians  ?  Are  iheff  part  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  f  We 
cannot  answer  for  Dr.  Mant,  hut  we  presume  tliat  even  he 
Would  allow  that  (’alviiiism  does  not  in  all  cases  exclude  froa 
tile  comiiuinioii  of  the*  Catholic  Church.  An  Kpiscopal 
vinist,  iiiusmiich  as  he  may  he  a  t^ood  (’hurch  of  Ku^Uiidinii, 
may  be,  we  suppose,  a  true  memher  of  the  Church  of  Chrk 
Hut  suppose  the  ease  of  a  Calviiiistie  /ii^ACiifcr, — is  he  eati* 
tied  to  the  appellation  of  a  fellow  Christian  P  8o  far  as  •( 
can  p^ain  information  on  this  point  from  Scripture,  we  tXM 
conclude  that  faith  in  Christ,  accompanied  with  the  evidenceid 
a  holy  life,  fully  cntilK's  an  individual  to  this  characUr. 

‘  But,’  Dr.  Maut  would  reply,  ‘  the  man  is  an  enthusiast, r 

*  schismatic.’  Be  it  so  :  is  he  a  memher  of  the  Church  d 
C’hrist  ?  Does  he  heloiic^  to  the  Christian  fellowship?  Of  ®! 
he  in  the  csinditioii  of  the  Soeinian,  and,  as  respects  Cliristiii 
romnuniioii,  to  be  shunned  like  him?  \es:  Dr.  Maot 
forms  us,  that  he  that  receives  the  ordinances  of  the  Cl^ 

‘  from  II  self-constituted,  or  an  irrep^ularly  constituted  iiiiBtfMf* 

*  is  hft  to  the  ijratuitous  UHVOvemiHted  mercies  of 

*  mighty,^  (p  2*23.)  These  are  the  words  of  the  Dom^ 
Chaplain  of  the  Primate  of  all  Eus^laiul,  as  they  occur  ii  • 
sermon,  delivered  liefore  the  Ciiiveisity  of  Dxlord,  in  tlici**' 
teenMi  century  !  This  is  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Maul,  the  ikj 
lo^eal  champion  of  the  Bartlett’s  Buihlint^s  Society,  and  ® 
CO -editor  of  the  Family  Bible  issued  under  its  inim^diaU***^ 
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Vow,  of  ^hat  avail  can  the  preachinc^  or  the  writinict  of 
inch  a  man  be,  as  directeit  at^ainst  any  class  of  infidels  ?  A 
Sodnian  must  lau^h  to  scorn  the  man  that  pretends  to  believe 
iathe  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  and  Justification  by  faith, 
or  at  least  that  pretends  to  consider  those  doctrines  as  fun* 
danirntal  and  necessary  truths,  and  yet  virtually  <leclan\s 
that  a  cordial  lielief  in  them,  unaccompanied  with  a  deference  to 
(bf  do<;mas  of  Kpiscopacy,  leaves  the  individual  in  the  situation 
ot  tlie  heathen,  without  the  pale  of  the  Christian  communion, 
ib«ndoned  to  the  ‘  uncovenanted  mercies  of  (jod.*  The  Soci- 
nian  doea  iaui:^h  such  men  to  scorn ;  and  it  cannot  be  mutter 
of  a<>tonishinent,  that  as  the  effect  of  such  doctrines,  Christian 
beliof  should  come  to  he  considered  as  a  mere  professional  con¬ 
dition  of  office,  or  that  Socinianism  should  thrive  and  spread 
vitliin  the  very  (Jolle^es  of  the  Establishment. 

In  the  word  of  (xod  we  find  two  strand  divisions  of  mankind 
uoifurinly  rtH,*o^nised,  the  respective  characteristics  of  which 
ire  described  with  the  minutest  accuracy,  and  are  represented 
19  beiiiij  in  some  measure  of  a  visible  nature.  To  these  two 
flisses  the  Scriptures  apply  the  terms — the  Church  and  the 
World.  'File  former  are  desii^nated  as  believers  in  Christ,  as 
rilling  upon  the  name  and  trustint'  in  the  merits  of  CMirist : 
the  Utter  are  represented  as  unhelievers — without  faith,  and 
liihout  God  in  the  world.  Hut  now,  the  world  is  otherwise 
divided;  it  is  the  Church  and  the  Nonconformists,  the  Church 
ml  the  Calvinists!  It  is  Dr.  Marsh  and  Dr.  Mant  and  Mr. 
Biddulph, — that  is  to  say,  the  multiform  uniformity  of  Epis- 
fopicy,  and  ‘  the  DinHenfcrtt,'  Be  they  Socinians,  or  Im  they 
C’llviiiists,  it  mattci*s  not.  Both  classes  alike  refuse  Episcopal 
ordination,  disbelieve  tu  Baptismal  Regeneration,  disreij^ard  the 
Crmrfe  delire,  and  reject  the  Idturt'y;  in  what  else  swwor, 
therefore,  they  <lirter,  they  ilo  not  belonj^  to  the  Church  of 
Kni^iand  as  hy  law  e^stuhlished,  and  they  arc  left,  according  to 
Or.  Mant,  to  the  gratuitous  uncovcnanteil  mercies  of  God. 

Bigotry,  understamliiig  this  term  in  its  true  acceptation, 
Wod  party  zeal,  is  conhiUHi  to  no  one  religious  sect.  This  halefnl 
is  indigenous  to  the  human  heart,  and  is  erailicatecl  with 
Wkiilty  from  its  native  soil.  There  are  episcopalian  higols,  and 
there  are  anti-episcopalian  Ingots ;  and  sometimes  the  term  is 
^prohriously  bestowed  on  men  of  rigiil  ])rinci)>les  hut  Immicvo- 
k*t  hearts,  who  least  deserve  the  appellation.  There  is  a  do- 
of  educational  bigotry  with  which,  from  a  consciousness 
^our  own  participation  in  human  infirmity,  it  becoiucH  us  to 
■fw,  ‘  forgiving  one  another.’  But  there  is  also  a  degree  of 
systematic  and  active  bigotry,  which,  as  being  snh- 
^®r»wc  of  the  verv  constitution  of  the  (’hristian  Church,  re- 
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quiresi  to  l>c  >vitlistoo(l  with  the  most  resolute  firmness, 
this  s}>ccies  of  bigotry,  Calvinists  and  Enthusiasts  hive  m 
Imhmi  wholly  free;  but  we  are  not  aware  that,  how  ntrrov. 
luinded  soever  their  opinions  may  be,  their  principles  htveevff 
prevented  them  from  reco^nisins^,  amid  all  the  subordinate  4 
viTsities  of  opinion,  the  essential  unity  and  identity  oftia 
Church  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that  the  Romish  Church,  indi^ 
Church  of  Entj^land^  are  considered  by  many  Dissentients,  n 
mere  political  incorporations,  not  entitled  to  the  appellatioi  if 
a  true  church,  which  implies  ^  a  cons^rep^ation  of  faithful  nei.* 
Rut  so  far  as  an  at^reement  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  onesia. 
tial  doctrines,  there  has  never  been  any  ditliculiy  in  acknowledgii| 
Uie  members  of  those  Churches  to  W  equally  entitled  toUiepro- 
visions  and  promises  of  the  (jios|>cl.  Sectarianism  may  havee^ 
in  determining  what  those  doctrines  are,  the  belief  of  which  s 
essential  to  the  Christian  character;  but  we  believe  that  noiirt 
except  the  rankest  Aiitinomians,  ever  attempted  to  detach  tW 
spiritual  ])rivilegcs  of  the  Christian  Church  from  thecharteteref 
a  true  believer,  or  durst  restrict  the  free  promises  of  God  tot 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  That  a  pei*son  ‘  consjientiottih 
*  seeking  the  means  of  salvation,'  and  exhibiting  the  cfidencn 
of  sincere  faith  in  Christ,  should  nevertheless  be  unentitled  It 
the  ‘  promised  Idessinj^,’  because  he  does  not  receive  the  «• 
diarist  from  an  episcopal  minister,  and  should  on  this  accovK 
be  left  to  the  unvorenanted  mercies  of  (i!od,  is  a  posifioQ  H 
which  for  bii^otry  and  ignorance  the  annals  of  the  wildest  fill* 
ticism  ailbrd  no  parallel.  This  is  the  very  Antinomianism  d 
Fonery. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  opinions  such  as  thnr 
should  in  the  present  day  be  {^ainin^  ground,  and  receiriif 
eoimteiiance  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  tfce 
Established  Church.  The  complacency  with  which  these  Aca* 
demieal  Sermons  were  received  at  St.  Mary’s,  the  distinctiow 
conferrt'd  upon  the  Orator,  and  the  number  of  publications  ■ 
w  hich  similar  sentiments  are  boldly  maintained  by  cler^yroeid 
the  Estahlishmdnt,  shew  that  the  language  of  l)r.  Mant  con¬ 
veys  the  sentiments  of  a  very  larj^e  class,  we  fear  the  Itrfjif 
class,  in  the  Church  of  England.  As  to  the  Evangelical  clt^ 
gy  indeeil,  were  their  conduct  to  be  considercHl  as  the  expo* 
>ilor  of  tlieir  sentiments,  it  might  be  sup|>osed  that  they  dr 
tai  h  scarcely  loss  im|>ortance  to  communion  with  the  Ei^ 
blished  ('hiirch,  and  have. views  not  more  enlarged  resprewf 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  That  all  men  should  bn 
come  (Miiistians,  appears,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  to  » 
less  their  objtvt,  than  that  all  Christians  should  become  Ep®* 
copaliaiis.  Tlicy  arc  iiu  less  earnest  than  the  Jf/a h f can  ckffj» 
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vei  with  far  It'ss  consistency  than  they,  in  urpin*^  the  prc-emi- 
wfitciiity  of  C‘<>m4w</ fo  Church,  Wherefore?  Is  not^the  (lospel 
u  faitlifully  preaclied,  and  are  not  the  (‘ftl*ct8  of  that  prenchin|^ 
t»  dsibie,  ainoiit;;  the  orthodox  Dissenters,  as  >vithiii  the  pale 
of  the  FiStuhlisliiiieiit  ?  What  is  there  yet  laekinf^f,  to  obtain 
wbich  tiie  attendants  upon  a  Disseiitins^  ministry  are  impor- 
(aoeil  by  private  solicitations,  as  well  us  hy  pnhlic  injunctions,  to 
jorsiko  the  Met'tinc^-house  for  the  Ohurcli  ?  What  does  nil 
thisi  party  /eal  on  the  part  of  the  Kvan^elical  clert^y  mean  ? 
l)ot/iev  believe  that  the  ellicacy’of  the  Sacraments  is  contincd 
10  episcopal  administration  ?  Do  they  belitwc  that  Ijo^itimacy 
hi5  die  disposal  of  the  free  blessintpi  of  Divine  Mercy,  tliut 
tbe  patrona^'e  of  the  Cliurch  of  Christ  is  vi^sted  in  the  E|>is- 
c«|»al  bench r  If  not,  why  all  this  ado  to  uphold  the  preten- 
lioos  of  tlieir  Cburcli,  as  if  religion  wen'  identified  with  wor- 
^ippii)^  (iod  in  the  lani^inii'e  of  her  Ritual  ?  Or  is  their  anx- 
ir(y  of  a  fuAitical  nature?  Is  it  out  of  devotion  to  the  (/ivil 
(ia\eriiinen(  that  they  wish  to  draw  oil*  the  attendants  on  Con- 
itaficle  worship  ?  Let  them  avow  it  at  once,  and  we  will  nn'ct 
them  on  that  ground.  Rut,  if  this  lie  denied,  if  their  zeal  for 
tbe  Cliurch  has  really  no  foundation  in  |H)litical  opinion,  let 
them  exphiin  the  religious  grounds  on  which  they  wish  to  oon- 
>ei1  us  to  Kpiscopal  uniformity  1 
What  is  the  spectacle  which  the  stru^j^les  of  the  Church  of 
Eni^lainl  to  maintain  her  exclusive  claims,  present  to  the  Pa- 
}HSt  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Socinian  on  the  other  ?  Tliose 
citimsare  alike  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  Protestantism, 
u)(i  aiih  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  If  faith  in  Christ 
be  not  the  l  ondition  of  ohtainiiii'  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel, 
if  thi'se  are  restricted  to  certain  etiicacious  sacraments,  as  dis¬ 
pensed  by  the  clergy  of  biii^land  or  of  Rome,  why  separate 
trom  that  (^hun  h,  the  orii'inal  trustee  of  sacramental  grace, 
wd  the  only  channel  of  Kcc  It's!  asti  cal  legitimacy?  If  faith  in 
Christ  be  not  the  essential  character  of  those  wlio  are  inte- 
in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  then,  the  danger  of  So- 
tinianisin  consists  less  in  the  rejection  of  Christ  than  in  dis- 
*affnig  from  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  at 
^iiK'iiterif  they  are  left  to  the  uncovenante<l  mercies  of  God. 
^*?l),  nothing  could  more  directly  teml  to  give  the  character 
of  rationality  to  their  prejudices  against  the  truth,  than  dogmas 
bke  these,  coining  from  men  boasting  of  their  orthotloxy,  and 
^  undue  stress  laid  by  even  the  most  enlighteiuHl  ministers 
•f  the  Estahlishment,  on  conformity  to  their  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
state. 

^  “  Peace,”  says  the  great  Apostle,  “  be  with  all  them  that 
i  ^  die  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.”  “  If  any  man  love 
I  ^  uol  the  I/ord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema  raarana- 
■  This  is  the  true  uniformity  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
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Chlircli.  I’lic  imjiiety  and  intolerance  of  man  have  t((eop(<i,i 
to  auhsfiUite  other  l)ond<i  of  unity,  and  to  circumscribe  by  jtln] 
lK)undarit*s  the  coiniminity  of  true  believers.  U niformity, 
ci'clesiastical  lan^ua^e,  intends,  rcadini:^  the  same  form 
prayer,  and  suhmittiii:^  to  the  same  f(»rin  of  church  tjovernmnit, 
and  the  tnie  unity  of  all  believers  is  thus  wilfully  lost 
of.  Uniformity  is  that  i^reat  and  darinir  schismatic  who hw 

J>rcsuined  to  legislate  fortMirist,  and  to  denounce  as  rebehthosr 
oval  suhjt‘cts  of  his  spiritual  kini;;dom,  who  refuse  to  reothr 
unto  (\‘sar  the  thini^s  whicli  are  iiod’s.  l^iiformity  sejuntci 
that  which  (^liiist  has  not  separated,  and  confounds  to^ctber 
Vfhat  he  has  placed  immeasurahly  apart.  Uniformity  isbuttbr 
lifelt*ss  etVi^y  of  that  living  principle  of  union  which,  pcrTidia*  I 
all  the  intellectual  diversities  of  tree  aij^ency,  reconciles  tboc  ; 
in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  |)eace. 

We  by  no  means  charuf<i  it  imliscrimifiately  upon  the  cler^i  I 
of  tlie  Ustahlishment,  that  they  exclude  all  Dissenters  from  Ai  ! 
Catholic  Churcli.  Hut  what  is  ttu*  laji^^uac^e  of  their  conduct i  i 
Is  it  not  that  th(‘  (Mnirch  of  Uni^land  possesses  some  cUius 
or  some  privilei^es  peetdiar  to  herself,  of  which  other  CMiurclic«  j 
cannot  boast  What  are  these  claims  ?  An*  they  of  ardi- 
fjious,  or  of  a  political  nattire?  If  they  arc  of  the  la  (ter,  they  cao 
have  no  relation  to  the  laws  of  that  sj>iritual  kingdom  which  ii 
not  of  this  world.  Our  condition  and  ottr  hopes  as  Uhristiai», 
cannot  he  susj»end<‘d  on  a  compliance  with  (he  arram;ements  d 
human  wisdom.  Ihit  are  (he  claims  of  (he  Kstahlishmont  of  i 
relii^iotis  nati.re  }  On  what  then  do  they  rest  ^  Dr.  ManttiD 
reply,  'Fhe  Church  of  Kui^laiid  has  the  Sacraments.  And,  ii- 
deetl,  njmn  this  hypothesis  the  wliole  superstructure  of  H|)iico- 
pal  claims  will  he  found  to  rest.  It  is  for  want  of  the  Eph- 
copal  succession  that  (Calvinists  and  Socinians  arc  alike  excluded  j 
iVotn  llu*  ]>romis(*s  of  the  (l(»spcl. 

The  Papist  smiles  at  this,  and  felicitates  himself  that  b? 
heloiu^s  t(»  that  Chtircii  which  is  the  tmdonhtcd  and  oriijifui 
])roprii*tor  of  spiritual  i^ifts.  lie  can  with  far  more  nTUiotj 
(hail  the  pious  and  learned  divine  ipioted  by  Dr.  ?«lant,  glon 
in  heinp;  a  son  of  that  (Minrch  which  has  the  sat  raments.  ‘1 
‘  \.oiild  not,  for  tlie  whole  wori»l,’  lie  mii»ht  exclaim,  ‘  be  la 
‘  flonht  whether  I  have  the  sacranu’iits,  or  whether  I  hiw 
‘  them  not.’  'I'lie  (’hnreh  of  Knp^laml  has  m>  pr»'ten!iio» 

♦  “  Thu  Christian  Observer”  has  long  held  language  on  this  ^ubj^ 
quite  in  unison  with  the  assumptions  of  Dr.  .Mant.  In  revie^ 
“  The  Keinainsof  li.  K.  White,”  they  advert  to  his  having  atoneliw 
contemplated  entering  upon  tlie  Christian  iiiinisiry  among  the  Db; 
senters,  but.  they  add,  *  Ins  good  sense  taught  him  that  if  Goddeiigw^ 

‘  him  for  the  ministerial  ofiice,  he  would  pave  the  way  for  his 
‘  into  it,  and  afford  the  means  of  his  Ugitimatelu  exercUing  tbe p*’ 

*  loral  function ! !’  See  Christian  Observer,  Mart^  1808|  p.  192. 
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to  tbeffi  l>ut  wliat  she  derives  from  (hat  Apostolic  and  vcue- 
iostitiitioii  of  whicli  1  am  so  happy  as  to  he  a  member. 
pi^Uiots  complain  that  we  take  away  from  the  people  half 
^oncot'  (he  sacraments.  *  They  have  taken  away  five  sacra* 

•  inentH  and  ^raee  from  all  seven. And  their  pretensions  to 
libpe  list*  the  Sacraments,  are  fonmlod  on  lawless  presumptioo, 
isdoiia  donhtfiil  derivation  of  (heir  Episcopal  line  from  the 
Cilurcli  itj'ainst  wliich  they  have  rebelled.’ 

Oil  die  Ollier  hand,  the  Soeiniaii  looks  on  the  conduct  of 
tlie  Clntrcli  of  Kurland  with  a  triumphant  sneer.  He  per* 
i^ves  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  (daims  she  lays  to  spiritual  do* 
ninatioii,  and  mocks  at  what  he  deems  her  cuhalistic  rites. 
He  lieurs  her  launching  Athanasian  thunders  a&^ainst  all  who 
do  not  sahseribe  to  every  lata  of  her  creed, — a  creed  which  at 
oore  aaatheinatizes  the  whole  (Ueek  Church,  &c.  and  then  pro- 
oounciiit;  all  who  die  in  her  comninnion,  elect,  and  brethren, 
whose  souls  ^  it  has  pleased  .Vlmii^hty  (lod,  of  his  threat 

*  mercy,  to  take  unto  hiinsell.’  He  hears  her  inveij^^hing 
i|^inst  those  ministers  of  otht*r  churches,  who  preach  the  very 
same  truths  that  she  holds  to  be  fundamental,  as  schismatics 
iml  riitlni^iast^',  and  this  merely  because  they  are  not  paid  by 
tU  ^tiite,  am  ordained  by  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  lords  ap* 
pointed  by  (he  IMonarch  or  the  Kee^eiit.  He  hears  Dr.  Munt 
coD8i!:ii  them  to  the  uncoviMianted  mercies  ofGo<l ;  and  he  hears 
Mr.  Riddniph  invite  this  same  Dr.  Mant,  notwithstanding  their 
differciiee  of  sentiment,  to  make  common  cause  with  him  af^ainst 
the  Dissenters,  on  the  jrround  of  Ejiiscopacy  What  is  the  con* 
dusioii  which  the  Socinian  must  naturally  draw  from  these  facts  ? 
iktt  the  whole  is  priestcraft  and  imposture ;  that  the  clergy 
do  not  believe  in  the  hible,  which,  without  the  Liturgy,  they 
are  for  the  most  part  afraid  to  <*irculate ;  that  their  motives, 
like  diose  which  they  ascribe  to  the  separatists,  are  altogether 
political ;  unu  that  if  there  were  no  Dissenters,  heresy  might 
dumber  within  the  arms  of  the  Cliurcii  in  peac<*. 

We  say  these  are  the  conclusions  which  a  Socinian  is  likely 
to  draw  froiu  the  pretensions  of  the  high -church  clergy ;  and 
they  arc  conclusions,  which,  Itow  unjust  soever  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  actually  are  drawn.  The  conduct  of  the  Church  to- 
twnls  the  orthodox  Dissenters,  allords  a  lamentable  advantage 
to  the  professed  Socinians  who  are  honest  enough  to  withdraw 
from  her  communion,  while  those  who  retain  snug  possessiou 
of  her  colleges  and  benefices,  acquitting  their  consciences  upon 
Dr.  Palcy’s  principle,  by  keeping  the  Articles  as  a  covenant 
though  they  reject  tliem  as  a  creeil,  smile  at  the  bigotry  of 
their  orthodox  brethren,  which  they  too  readily  charge  upon 


*  Sec  The  Catholic  Scripturiot.  By  Joteph  Mumford,  Pricft  of 
the  Society  of  Jesue*’* 
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tlieir  rdi^ious  belief.  Thus,  in  all  political  iiicorporatiovi, 
fuielity  and  intolerance  have  ever  joined  hands,  havebo^edti 
the  same  altars,  and  lau^luMl  together  in  the  same  condave.  i 
while  pure  an<l  undehled  religion  has  been  acciiseil  as  a  9^ 
verter  of  tlie  Church,  and  as  a  plotter  against  tlie  State. 

It  is  remarkable  in  how  mild  and  courteous  a  manner  oar 
Academical  Orator  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  the  Soci- 
niuns ;  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  justly  represents  as  re¬ 
nouncing  alike  ‘  that  peculiarity  of  Christian  worship  which 
‘  respects  Hio  mode,  and  that  which  respects  the  object,  of  I 
‘  adoration  ;*  and  as  standing  forth  to  the  world  with  little  to 
distinguish  them  from  ‘  a  society  of  mere  deists.’  Hewasevi- 
dently  aware  that  his  audience,  though  free  from  the  intrusioi 
of  sectaries  and  schismatics,  might  probably  comprise  some  po* 
lite  abettors  of  the  heresy  he  was  combating. 

•  It  is  f/w/rewi«g,’  he  remarks,  ‘  to  be  forced  upon  the  use  of 
language  like  this  with  regard  to  persons  who  profess  thcmselres  to 
be  disciples  of  Christ.  Hut  the  true  state  of  the  case  requires  it 
For  let  it  be  observed,  that  if  it  be  our  duty,  as  ministers  of  tlie 
(fospel,  to  “  set  forth  the  glory  of  Almiglity  Ciod  and  to  set  forward 
the  salvation  of  all  men,”  it  must  be  our  duty  also,  uponjf^  occanm^ 
to  counteract  designs,  which  arc  calculated  to  obscure  the  one  aid 
to  obstruct  the  other :  that  if  it  be  incumbent  upon  us,  as  we  art 
most  solemnly  engaged,  to  “  be  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to 
banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary 
to  (iod’s  word it  must  also  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  profit  w 
every  seasonable  opportunity  of  bringing  such  doctrines  plainly  and 
without  reserve  oefore  those  w'hom  we  are  commissioned  to  ad* 
monish :  and  that  if  the  articles  of  Christian  faith,  which  it  has  been 
my  endeavour  in  this  and  some  former  discourses  to  defend,  be  really 
founded  in  scriptural  truth ;  if  we  be  rightly  persuaded,  that  dirioe 
worship  is  due  to  the  second  and  third  persons  in  the  ever  blessed  Tri¬ 
nity,  that  the  meritorious  suft'erings  of  Christ  are  the  only  ground  of 
our  acceptance  with  God,  and  that  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghon 
is  indispensable  in  order  to  our  sanctification  here  and  to  our  bioi- 
sedness  hereader,  no  scheme  of  opinions  can  be  framed  more  prfjo- 
dicial  to  God’s  lionuur  and  man’s  salvation,  more  abounding  in  error 
nnd  false  doctrine;  and  more  hostile  to  the  truth,  than  that  which 
denies  these  articles;  none  whicli  militates  more  against  our  most 
momentous  duties,  and  our  dearest  hopes ;  none,  therefore,  which 
more  im|>eriously  requires  to  he  duly  exposed,  and  if  duly,  then  is 
its  proper  character,  as  a  dereliction  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.*  p-  128- 

Dr.  Maul  proceeds  to  apologi/.e  ftirther  for  his  introductioa 
of  such  topics,  *  with  a  view  to  the  fitness  and  scasonableo^ 

‘  of  the  occasion,'  hy  stating  that  ‘  the  piihlication'*  which 
called  forth  his  animadversions,  was  not  ‘  a  private  assault, 


•  The  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  reformed  according  to  tbaH* 
of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke/*  &c«  Edited  by  Mr.  Theopluhtf 
Lindesay,  177K 
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lad  ihtt  the  exertions  of  the  Socinians  ‘  are  not  defensive/ 
yitbisisvcry  true:  but  is  it  not  passiiii^  strange  that  su^i 
nfS009  as  these  should  be  assis;ned  for  hriiip^ifi!'  forth  without 
ry^rre  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  ? 
Was  there  any  necessity  for  all  this  laboured  explanation,  to 
pfote  the  propriety  of  exhibitiiu!^  error  in  its  proper  charac- 
?  lias  Dr.  .Mailt  shewn  any  similar  delicacy  or  forbearance 
iijfjrjird  to  Calvinists  and  ^lethoilists ?  It  is  ‘  dintreHning^  to 
)iintos|M»ak  of  Socinians  as  forfeiting  their  pretensions  to  be 
conddcreil  as  a  Christian  com^re^ation ;  but  witli  rej^ard  to  all 
who  receive  the  ordinances  of  the  Chundi  from  a  self-consti- 
tttled,  or  irre^'ularly  constituted  minister,  his  lanj^uas^e  is,  ‘  1 
‘conceive  myself  warranted  in  contending,^  that  they  ‘  are  left 
‘to  the  tfratuitous  uncovenanted  mercies  of  the  Almi^lity  :*  not- 
vitliMandini;,  he  does  not  deny  that  they  may  find  tlie  means  of 
(nccelVectiial  to  their  own  salvation. 

It  would  not  be  worth  .while  to  occupy  our  pat^es  with  the 
exposure  of  these  miserable  inconsistencies,  for  the  mere  pur¬ 
pose  of  eiiiildiii'^  our  readers  to  take  the  measure  of  Dr.  ManOs 
theoloi;icdl  attainments;  but  these  Sermons  ^o  forth  to  the 
forld  under  circumstances  xvhich  pve  them  the  xvcii^ht  of  au¬ 
thority.  The  first  four  Sermons,  wliich  are  a  defence  of  the 
lituri^y  aii;ain:.i  the  Socinians,  although  containinu^  nothing 
lew  in  the  sliape  of  ars^uinent,  exhibit  the  scriptural  basis  on 
wbicli  the  adoration  of  the  three  Divine  Pitsous  in  the  (lod- 
betd  rests,  and  refer  the  reader  to  several  elaborate  works  on 
the  subject;  on  which  account  they  may  prove  of  service  to 
thc^reat  in  ijority  of  the  clerjj^y.  Our  readers  arc  for  the  most 
I  pirt  f«nuliariz(‘d  with  the  scrijitural  evidence  of  the  truths  in 
t*«tion,  from  hearin;;  them  descanted  on  by  their  ministers  in 
the  retpdar  course  of  Uicir  preaching;  not  as  scholastic  truths 
^icti  it  was  their  duty  on  fit  occahions  to  defend,  but  as  the 
'fry  life  and  sulistaucc  of  that  Gospel  which  was  endeared  to 
^r  hearts  as  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

It  remains  for  us  briefly  to  notice  the  contents  of  the  remaining 
J'ennoiis. 

Tlie  fifth  and  sixth  Sermons  are  entitled,  ‘  The  necessity  of  a 
^ide  to  the  Understanding  of  Holy  Scripture;’  and  are 
huoded  oil  Acts  viii.  29, 31.  The  Doctor  refers  to  the  ‘  subjects 
‘of  the  sacred  volume  under  the  four  preat  divisions  of  its 
‘kiifoncu/,  its  prophetical,  its  preceptive,  and  its  doctrinal 
contents all  of  which  arc  liable,  he  contends,  to  much  inis- 
*?prrhension  on  (ho  part  of  the  ordinary  reader,  unless  some 
guide  him. 

Tiiis  truism  scarcely  needed  be  supported  by  so  lonjg  a 
illustrations.  Persons  of  the  class  lie  was  addressing, 
^  uot  disposed  to  undervalue  tlie  necessity,  so  much  as  to 
the  design  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  objects,  of  the 
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Christian  ministry.  Had  the  Dr.  insisted  on  the  dutyofiH 
i>^ons,  whether  in  holy  orders,  or  in  pretende<i  holy  orden,  tq 
lK*stowr  a  dilifi^ent  attention  on  the  aids  atfonled  by  commeoutors 
and  RiMical  crities,  for  a  rii^lit  uiiderstundini^  of  the  ScriptirM 
and  had  he  relerrred  them  to  the  most  judicious  expositon| 
whose  assistance  ini^ht  <|ualify  them  for  instructini'  those  o( 
their  hearers  who  have  less  leisure  to  pursue  such  inquiries,  bis 
<liscourse  would  have  been  appropriate  and  valuable:  some  of 
his  concluding  remarks  to  the  (.*lerq;y  indeed,  are  sudicieoth 
pertineut. 

‘  If,  we  w  ould  teach,  wc  must  learn :  if  we  would  fill  with 
integrity  and  effect  the  honourable  office  of  instructing  others  in  r^ 
ligious  truths,  we  must  patiently  practise  the  ordinary  methods  if 
procuring  instruction  for  ourselves.  Wc  must  give  attendance  to 

reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine.'*  * 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  w'o  cor<lially  agree  with  Dr. 
Mant  as  to  the  advantage  of  ‘  an  intelligent  guide*  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  To  expound  the  Scriptore> 
is  one  piincipal  design  of  the  ministerial  onioc;  and  as  Dis¬ 
senters  we  have  always  been  accustointMl  to  attacli  particulir 
value  to  expository  preaching.  The  various  judicious  eipo* 
sitors  among  the  Nonconformists,  at  the  head  of  which  stiod 
Henry,  Owen,  and  Doddridg<*,  prove  that  Dr.  .Mant*s  geoeni 
)H)Hitioii  has  obtained  its  deserved  degree  of  attention  imoo^ 
the  C'alvinistie  Dissenters.  'I'he  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptuw 
especially,  was  till  lately  almost  exclusively  pursued  by  the 
Disseiiiing  ministers  ;  and  some  individuals  who  were  afterward? 
dignitaries  of  the  K|)iscopal  ('iuirch,  previous  to  the  institutiooof 
the  Hebrew  Pi  ofesj»or.Nhip  at  oneof  the  Universities,  availed  thetn* 
selves  of  their  instructions.  Dissenters  have  indeed  been  accovd 
of  laying  too  great  a  stress  upon  preaching,  as  though  theyoTff* 
valiUMl  the  aid  of  human  guides  to  the  un(h*rstandingof  ihelWj 
Scriptures;  so  much  so,  that  Hooker  contending  against  the 
anti-episcopalians  of  his  day,  defended  the  want  of  eoni|)etfBl 
i»reachers  in  the  Church,  by  urging  that  reading  the  word  of 
tiod  was  itself  a  species  of  preaching.  He  tins  dclertmaw 
between  Hooker  and  Dr.  Mant  as  it  may,  we  can  confideitlj 
atlirm,  that  ('alvinists  generally  are  distinguished  hv  the  «»• 
ination  in  which  they  hold  every  iiitclligcnt  guide  to  the  undff* 
standing  of  tin'  Holy  Scriptures,  and  tlie  sale  which  tlie  wod« 
of  able  expositors,  Imth  critical  and  practical,  obtain  ttnoi^ 
them,  when  conqiarcil  with  other  «li\isions  of  the 
world,  will  sullioiently  prove  the  truth  of  our  assertion.  i 

Hut  the  real  hearing  of  Dr.  Maul's  remarks  is  apparent  Jron  j 
the  succeeding  Sermon,  which  is  ‘  On  the  necessity  andwtj**’ 

‘  of  a  call  to  tlie  ministry.*  Dr.  !\lant  commciiccs  by  ! 

to  the  origin  of  the  sect  of  Methouists  in  a  society  esuMiab''  | 
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seventy  ninl  oiijlity  years  ni^o,  in  tlie  I’niversity  before, 
fhicii  he  was  then  preaching.  Thai  the  *  primitive  founder^  of 
‘  ibe  sect  intended  well,’  and  that  ‘  some  benelits  resulted  from 
*  tlieir  /eal,’  he.  is  candid  enoui^h  to  confess  that  it  is  needless  to 
(l^v :  but  anioni^  the  ‘grievous  irre«^\darities  into  which  they 
wfre  led,  he  considers  ‘  their  assumption  of  functions  to  which 
‘they  were  not  lawfully  intilled,’  as  not  the  ‘  least  deservinif  of 
‘I'easure’  We  have  pleasure  in  allowing:  Dr.  Maiit  the  full 
idytntajje  of  the  teinjieratc  manner  in  which  he  proceeds  to 
io^itiliiie  his  ehareces  ai^  iinst  them. 

*  It  is  riirht  that  the  errors  of  Methodism  should  be  exposed,  in 
order  th.it  they  may  (if  possible)  be  avoided  or  corrected,  and  that 
ibe  interests  of  truth  may  be  advanced.  lUit  I  deprecate  every 
ipproach  towards  unreasonable  and  unchristian  invective.  By  such 
conduct  we  may  irritate,  indeed,  hui  we  shall  not  benefit,  either 
tikm  or  ourselves.  On  the^  other  h.md  hy  temperately  shewing 
where,  and  ah) ,  they  are  censurable,  we  may  with  the  good  blessing 
of  God  recall  them  from  their  error ;  or  we  may  prevent  others  from 
filling  into  it :  at  L*a.st  while  we  are  exposing  i/trir  faults,  we  may  not 
bring  on  our^clve'<  the  charge,  that  we  are  guilty  of  others.  I  have 
ilreody  stated  what  1  conceive  to  he  one  error  in  the  practice  of  the 
Methodists;  namelv.  their  irregular  assumption  of  the  ministerial 
oiBcc:  and  I  propose  to  1  ly  before  you  on  the  present  occasion 
certain  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

‘  The  wild  licentiousness  of  principle,  and  the  consequent  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  practice,  whicli  we  have  of  late  witness.’d  and  are  still 
diily  witnessing,  with  respect  to  the  ministry  of  the  (iospel ;  the 
utter  contempt  of  suiiordmation ;  the  glaring  violation  of  all  ecclesi- 
Mtical  rule  and  order;  the  erroneous  and  unscriptiiral  notions,  whicli 
prevail  upon  these  points  ;  and  the  extravagant  e»)uceits,  which 
the  inaintainers  of  such  notions  entertain  and  disseminate  on  other 
^stions,  many  of  which  attbet  several  very  materi.il  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  intended  inqiiiry  will  not 
be  unseasonable.  M'itli  this  impression  I  propose  to  shew',  in  the 
hut  place,  that  some  appointment  is  necessary  to  autlioiize  a  man  to 
become  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  and  then  to  examine  more  at 
length,  what  that  appointment  ought  to  be.’  pp.  11)3,  T. 

‘  Tlrat  some  uppuintment  is  neee.ssary  to  autliori/e  a  man  to 

*  to  IxToine  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,’  Dr  iMaiit  pronounces 
to  ‘  be  obvious  from  the  very  nature  of  the  olliee  ;’  hut  what 
the  real  nature  of  the  oHiee  is,  he  abstains  from  investigating. 
Instead  of  this,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  “  steward  of  the  niysieries  of  (iod,”  as  an  “  em- 
“  bassadur  for  (he  Gospel  irf  ('lirisi  ;  ’  as  if  the  peculiar 
luliiority  and  the  extraordinary  ereileutials  wiili  which  the 
Apostles  were  invested,  and  which  gave  piopriely  to  these  bold 
■jetiphers  of  St,  Paul,  were  actually  uttaclied  to  every  indi- 
Jtdual  who  undertakes  the  uiinisterial  oftice !‘  Nay,  Dr.  Maiit  is  so 

borne  away  in  his  zeal  to  exalt  the  prerogative  of  (he  clergy, 
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that  ho  atlilucos,  as  a  ))arallel,  the  special  mission  of  ilie  Iq, 
spirt'll  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament ;  argues  that  they  woald 
not  have  complained  that  “  no  one  believed”  their  “  report,** 
had  they  ‘  asstimed  the  priviles^c  of  proclaimint;  it  without  sof. 
ticient  credentials  ;*  and  adds,  ‘  It  was  when  ^ loses  had  ttiked 

*  with  <iod^  that  his  face,  which  had  beheld  the  ^lory,  Hhoof 

*  with  the  hriijhtness  of  the  Almis^hty.’ 

Dr.  Mant  cannot  mean  to  atVirm  that  the  faces  of  the  epU. 
copal  clere^y  rellect  any  peculiar  u^lory  from  spiritual  convene 
with  the  Almiy^hty  ;  and  yet  he  is  too  ^rave  to  intend  l»y  thh 
extraordinary  passage,  any  covert  insinuation  against  them  in 
the  shape  of  irony.  We  cannot  conjeetufe  what  he  does  men; 
hut  it  will  be  admitted,  that  as  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  of 
working  miracles,  and  immediate  inspiration  have  ceased, 
holiness  of  life,  that  moral  glory  which  results  from  intimate 
communion  with  the  Divine  presejice,  forms  the  best  creden¬ 
tials  with  which  a  minister  can  enter  on  his  sacred  functions: 
all  other  credentials  are  vain. 

*  So  solemn  an  office,*  says  Dr.  Mant,  “  no  man”  can  without 
overweening  arrogance  **  take  unto  himself.”  The  humility  of 
Christ,  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  would 
not  permit  him  to  “  glorify  himself  to  be  made  an  High  Priest”  * 

\ 

Our  readers  will  jHTceive  that  this  is  another  instance  of  thit 
shocking  misapplication  of  Scripture  with  which  these  Sermon* 
abound.  T'hcre  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  scriptural  ground 
whatever  for  the  parallel  between  the  Priesthood  and  tlic  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry ;  much  less  between  the  oHicc  of  an  ordinirj 
minister,  and  the  awful  vicarious  character  of  the  tlcwish  higb 
priest,  that  most  expressive  type  of  the  Saviour.  The  A|M)8tle 
aHlrms  with  truth,  that  “  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be 
“  made  an  high  priest.”  llis  character  was  that  of  the  Mei* 
8IAH,  the  Sent;  and  tiik  ('iirist,  the  Anointed,  He  cime 
into  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  to  fulfil  the  will  of  The 
Pathf.r,  to  olTer  tip  himself  a  propitiatory  sacritice;  and  on 
the  appointment  ami  acceptance  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  rested 
the  ethcaey  of  his  mediatorial  engagements.  T  his  is  what  St 
Paul  evidently  intends  to  illustrate  by  the  analogy  of  the  type; 
not  to  prove  the  humility  of  Christ.  And  then,  what  K'sstbii 
profanejiess  is  chargeable  on  such  an  a{)]dication  of  a  scriptunl 
analogy  of  the  most  solemn  kind,  to  (he  (picstion  of  moden 
ordination? — that  is,  wliether  a  man  has  a  right  to  preach ibe 
iiospel  unless  the  Hishop  of  Lincoln  or  Bishop  Poynder,  ot 
some  other  Hishop,  Komish,  Greek,  or  English,  has  prcviouily 
laid  hands  on  him. 

But  we  proceed  to  what  Dr.  Mant  considers  as  ‘  sufficiefi 
•  authority  to  warrant  a  man  in  undertaking  the  sacred  officf. 
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|i  the  fir^t  placp,  he  remarks,  that  the  Scriptures  represent  a 
(•n  from  (iocl  as  necessary  to  sanction  the  iiiulertaking ;  and 
thij  be  attempts  to  prove  hy  attain  referrin*'  to  the  wholly  irre- 
Irnnt  case,  the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  hy  tlk.^  fact 
tbit  the  Apostles  were  originally  commissioned  ‘  hy  the  personal 
« designation  of  the  Son  of  Ciod,*  and  hy  the  declaration  in  the 
text  before  cited,  which  he  asserts  to  be  ‘  conveyed  in  universal 
‘terms,’ — “  This  honour  no  man  taketh  to  himself.”  Hut  then, 
btrful  lest  he  should  incur  the  charge  of  enthusiasm  by  main- 
tiioini^  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  call  in  order  to  sanction  the 
uodertakiiii'  of  ministerial  functions,  the  Doctor  tells  us  that  it 
an  inward  call ;  that  we  are  not  to  expect  that  it  will  be  *  of  n 
‘  Tery  powerful  and  sensible  kind and  that  it  is  a  call  *  of  the 
‘  same  character  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  upon 
‘  Cliristians  at  lar^e.’  He  justly  remarks  that  we  should  find 
k  in  arduous  task  to  ^  define  the  limits  of  his  at^ncy,  and  to 
‘  ilhtin;;uish  between  his  ojierations  and  those  of  our  own  miml.* 

‘  Let  it  suffice,*  he  adds,  ‘  if  wc  give  him  the  praise  of  whatever 
jjood  desires  arise  within  us,  however  imperceptible  may  be  his  in- 
liucna*;  and  if  we  believe,  that  we  are  certainly  moved  by  his  divine 
power,  when  our  conduct  is  agreeable  to  his  written  word.* 

Now,  we  conceive  that  if  this  be  all  that  the  Divine  call  on 
which  the  Dr.  insists,  amounts  to,  he  had  much  better  have 
|feserved  a  decorous  silence  on  the  subject.  Knthusiasm — the 
rtUhusiasm  of  ‘  inethodists,’  has  never  led  to  any  delusion  of  a 
teodency  so  dangerous  as  that  which  leads  persons,  on  the 
strength  of  such  interpretations,  to  express  their  trust  that  they 
ire  ‘  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost*  to  take  u|)on  them¬ 
selves  the  pastoral  oflice,  merely  because  they  have  been  sent 
lo  college  for  that  pur|)osc.  Dr.  Mant  speaks  of  a  protende<l 
violent  ‘  call,’  as  characterizing  the  sentiments  of  ‘  those  who,  in  a 
‘  disastrous  and  melancholy  period  of  our  history,  planted  them  - 
‘  wives  in  the  ministerial  chair ;  and  were  among  the  most  viru- 
‘  lent  instigators  of  that  rebellion,  the  spirit  of  which  was  evinced 
‘  bv  the  mock  trial  and  execution  of  our  king,  the  subversion 
'  of  our  civil  constitution,  and  the  temporary  annihilation,  not 
only  of  our  religious  establishment,  but  of  all  pure  religion 
ihe  land.'  Could  it  be  safe,  even  before  a.  University 
MHlience,  to  venture  such  an  assertion  as  iliis  ?  Is  truth  of  no 
^'‘>®wquence  or  value  whatever  when  a  compliment  is  to  be  paid 
to  tn  ecclesiastical  establishment?  Was,  then,  the  hook  of 
the  evidence  of  the  dependence  of  pure  religion  on  the 
establishment? — Unblushing  bigotry,  canst  thou 
thino  own  falsehoods  ? 

inward  call,  whether  sensible,  or  not,  is  not  however  suf- 
accordmg  to  Dr.  Mant,  to  authorize  a  man  in  becoming 
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a  minister  of  the  (jospel,  unless  ‘  his  appointment  frombeiTei 

*  Im*  ratitie<l  hy  certain  authorized  delegates  u|k)ii  eutk* 
Kvory  candidate  sliould  ^  pass  through  some  outward  ordeal,  « 

‘  order  that  having  hecMi  “  proved'*  and  “  found  bUmeleii** 
*“  full  of  and  “  of  honest  report,”  he  mayibeabe 

*  dnly  appointed  to  the  ofTice  to  which  he  aspires.*  'i'beaeiit 
of  course  the  exact  (piulifications  for  the  ministry  to  wbicb  a 
university  education  is  particularly  conducive,  and  u)K>n  wbieh 

*  certain  authorized  delegates*  are  accustomed  to  lay  due  stnti 
in  tlieir  cautious  exainination  of  those  persons  who,  beinf^ 
wardly  moved  hy  ihe  Holy  (whont,  present  themselves  for 
ordination.  Oli,  Dr.  Mant,  Dr.  Mant!  \Vill  your  Church  think 
yon  for  such  facetiousness  } 

IJmler  this  hea<l,  wc  have  ‘  the  example  of  Aaron  os  t  type 
^  of  the  iJhristian  priesthood,*  for  the  third  time  insisted  upoe; 
hut  wiint  is  worse,  Dr.  Mant  actually  adduces  the  followinj^  pis- 
sage  from  the  New  Testament,  as  a  proof  of  the  net'i^sHy  o( 
ordination  :  “  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  enlcretb 
“  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheep-fold,  but  dimbetb  uf 
“  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.**  TU 
mis-quotation  is  in  the  very  style  of  the  Popish  ex|H)8itort  4 
Scripture.  Who  can  wonder  that  Dr.  iMunt  is  fearful  astotbr 
consequences  of  freely  circulating  the  Bible  without  the 
liiturgy?  An  illiti^ate  Methodist  would  in  his  simplicity  hw 
shudderetl  at  such  a  perversion  of  Scripture,  and  hire 
remiinled  Dr.  iBunt  that  our  l^ord  declarerl,  “  Verily,  verily,/ 
“  am  the  door  of  the  sheep:  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  h( 
“  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture" 
No,  says  Dr.  Mant,  the  slu'cp-fold  means  the  EstablisbM 
Church,  and  the  lord  bishop  is  the  door.  By  this  door,  intothit 
fold,  we  have  no  ilesire  to  enter. 

But  W(*  are  anticipating  our  Aulhor*s  third  position.  ‘ 

*  are.  next  to  inquire  to  whom  tliis  outward  appointment  to  th 
‘  ministry  belongs.’  Upon  this  point  he  introduces  the  follow¬ 
ing  remark  ‘  of  an  acute  reasoner  of  the  last  century,*  ‘  thei*’ 
‘  genioiis  and  accurate  Law.’ 

*  “  It  has  been  a  received  doctrine  in  every  age  of  the  Church 
that  no  ordination  was  valid  but  that  of  Bishops :  this  doctrine  b 
been  a  constant  guard  upon  the  episcopal  succession;  for  seeiigf 
was  universally  believed  that  bishops  alone  could  ordain,  it 
rally  imjwssihic  that  any  persons  could  be  received  as  bishops, 
had  not  Ix'cu  so  ordained.”  ’ 

The  Doctor  sums  up  a  long  quotation,  by  the  following  e*®' 
elusion. 

‘  Wc  may  reasonably  exult  in  the  reflection  that  we  possetf 
so  necessary  a  coottituent  of  a  legitimate  ministry.* 
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The  curious  part,  liowever,  of  Dr.  Mant\  statemcut  on 
^fubject,  is,  Uiat  tlie  Church  of  England  has  tlie  Apostolic 
jnoccasion,  independent  of  the  Romish  Church,  in  a  straight 
lie,  lot  from  8t.  Peter,  tl»e  bishop  of  Honie^  but  frotii  the 
j^tle  Paul.  This  is  admirable.  Could  it  but  be  proveti,. 

an  unanswerable  argument  would  it  form  against  tlie 
p^lsl  How  fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  tlie  tliscovercr 
fl^thif  fact,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Defender  of  the 
Faib,  of  pious  memory :  nothing  less  than  the  Primacy  would 
life  been  an  adei|uate  reward  for  the  service  this  logical 
fvt]M)u  wouUl  have  ejected  in  the  royal  polemic's  theological 
rgoiests  with  Rome. 

*  Founded  prohably,'  says  Dr.  Mant,  <  by  St.  Paul,  or  by  gome 
aher  Apostle,  or  by  some  Apostolic  man,  our  Church  was’  (pro~ 
kUyJ  *  regulated  upon  the  same  principle  which  prevailed  in  otners: 
tia  earliest  accounts,  tohicA  xve  nave  received^  of  the  existence  of 
Christianity  in  our  island,  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  view  of  an  apos- 
iiiic  pricslbood :  and  that  having  once  been  established,  \vc  believe 
it  to  have  continued  in  unbroken  succession,  not  only  because  the 
\fpQlhesis  cannot  be  controverted  or  invalidated  by  shewing  **  when, 
i  irhow,  or  where,  this  succession  broke  or  seemed  to  break,  or  was 
I  likeljr  to  break, **  but  because  tlie  /?/c/  is  generally  supported  by  posi¬ 
tive  historical  evidence,  and  because  it  is  morol/i/  impossible  that  it 
dumkl  have  been  otherwise.’  p.  217. 

Exquisite  logician  !  Has  Dr.  Mant  been  taking  lessons  of 
Mr.  Norris  in  the  science  of  demonstration  ? 

As  a  subject  of  antitpiarian  curiosity,  the  question  whether 

I  the  A})ostlu  Paul  ever  visit^ul  Hritain,  is  interesting  enough, 
ad  is  worthy  of  heinir  pursued  by  those  who  have  inclination 
ad  leisure  for  such  researches.  l)ur  readers  will  find  au  ela- 
horato  disquisition  on  this  subject  in  Vol.  11.  of  the  Literary 
Paoraina.  (p.  837.)  Hut  waiving  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Maiits' 
pfvbahiUfies,  we  ju  oceed  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  that 
pvt  of  his  statement  wliieli,  thougli  it  lias  less  novelty,  bus 
'<>newhat  more  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  our  readers  will  observe  that  Dr.  Mant 
Sikes  no  refiTence  whatever  to  any  chiirdics  but  those  of 
■oderu  sectarie-s,  as  not  holding  the  necessity  of  Episcopal 
odination.  ’I'his  can  scarcely  be  through  ignorance.  Tow- 
remarks,  lliat  ‘  the  whole  company  of  illustrious  Pro- 
‘  h^tant  Clmrr  lies  of  Scotland,  France,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
‘  Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  have  none  but  Presbyterian 
ouliiiation  amongst  thiun  :  for  Luther,  Calvin,  Hucer,  Me- 
‘lincthon,  nugeiiliagius,  and  all  the  first  reformers  and  founders 
j  ^  UiejM*  churches,  who  ordained  iniiiistcrs  among  them,  were 
‘Ikcingelvcs  1‘reshyters,  and  no  other.*  ‘  The  first  Protestant 
I^latca  ill  ilic  Ddnish  church  also  were  •  ordained  by  Bu- 
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‘  ^etiliai^ius,  a  mere  Presbyter.’  ‘  Having  Ibemselvea,  tkir^ 

‘  lore,  no  other  orders  than  what  either  Presbyters  gave  thm, 

‘  or  were  given  them  as  Presbyters,  they  eaii  convey  no  other 
‘  to  those  they  ordain.’  Now,  since  actwding  to  Dr.  Miat't 
|K>sition,  Kpiscopal  ordination  is  ‘  so  necessary  a  constitaen 
‘  of  a  legitimate  ministry,*  and  since  the  ordinances  receheii 
from  ‘  an  irregularly  constituted  minister,’  no  less  than  froo 
a  ‘  self-constituted  minister,’  arc  invalid,  we  wish  to  know  wha 
saving  clause  he  has  in  reserve  on  behalf  of  the8<^  UDliip|)i 
foreigners  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Diocesan  jurisdiction;  « 
whether  they  also  are  all  ‘  left  to  the  gratuitous  uncovenintid 
‘  mercies  of  the  Almighty.’ 

Hut  perhaps  Dr.  Mant  having  bethought  himself,  way  re¬ 
luctantly  concede  that  Presbyterian  ordination,  though  not  w 
legitimate  and  Apostolic  as  episcopal  ordination,  tmnsiuitto^ 
ill  one  ‘  unbroken’  line  of  succession  from  the  Apostles,  mai 
yet  be  in  certain  cases  admissible.  For  on  referring  to  history, 
lie  will  iind  that  ‘  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  the  rest  of  tW 
‘  bishops  with  him,  owned  the  ordination  of  presbyters  to  be 
‘  valid,  and  therefore  refused  to  rc-ordain  the  Scottish  dir- 
‘  byters  who  were  then  to  be  made  bishops.’^  And  we  hiw 
bishop  Burnet’s  authority  for  stating  that  the  bishops  of  Scot¬ 
land,  when  episcopacy  was  settled  there,  never  required  tbt 
pn*sbyterian  ministers  to  be  re-ordained.  We  say,  ;)os*iUi 
Dr.  Mant  may,  with  such  high  ecclesiastical  sanction  for  tW 
opinion,  admit  that  Presbyterian  ordination  possessi*s  a  certtii 
degree  of  validity. 

Having  previously  treated  at  large  of  Kpiscoyial  suerc88ioo,+ 
we  shall  not  again  go  into  the  subject,  a  subject  beneath  the 
flignity  of  serious  argument;  but  merely  subjoin  from  Dr. 
Doddridge’s  Ijt'ctures,  the  following  passage  for  the  amusemai 
of  our  readers. 

‘  Mr.  Jones  has  undertaken  to  prove  at  large  that  the  or* 
‘  tlination  of  our  Fiiiglish  bishops  cannot  be  traceil  up  tolk 
‘  (Miureh  of  Home  as  its  original  ;  that  in  the  year  MS,  the 
‘  succtissors  of  Austin  the  monk  (who  came  over  A.  D- 
‘  being  almost  extinct,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  bisbopi 
‘  wore  of  Scottish  ordination  by  Aidan  and  Finan,  whociwe 
^  out  of  the  Culdec  monastery  of  Columbanus,  and  were  • 

‘  more  than  presbyters;  though  when  the  princes  of  the  norther* 


•  Archbishop  Spottswooil’s  History,  p.  514,  a*  quoted  by  To^* 
good. 

t  See  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  IV.  N.S.  Art.  The  Claim ^ 
Established  Church;  in  which,  (p.  562)  the  curious  fact,  the «ny 
larity  of  Archbishop  Parker’s  consecration,  ‘  the  root  of  nD 
*  quent  episcopacy  in  England,’  is  adverted  to. 
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ulioiii;  were  converted  by  ihetn^  they  made  them  bishops 
(ii,  gave  them  authority  over  the  clcri|;y)  and  took  otlier 
from  amount  their  converts.  So  that  denyiiit^  the 
\tiidity  of  presbyterian  ordination,  shakes  the  foundation  of 
dierpiseopal  church  of  England.' 

I}oddrid(je*B  Lectures y\M\.  11.  p.  356. 

I/fitimacy,  after  all,  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  between 
.  Church  and  the  State,  is  a  very  nice  and  complicated 
That  may  be  politically  valid,  which  is  not  ec- 
v!i«ucally  valid;  and  that  may  be  ecclesiastically  valid,  whidi 
iiot  politically  valid  :  so  that  legitimacy  may  be  independent 
ftbe  Apostolic  Succession.  If,  for  instance,  John  Wesley 
^  ictually  consecrated  (as  it  is  adirmeil)  by  a  (ireek  bishop, 
f  fi!i  ts  tmly  a  bishop,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  as  any  of 
‘rRi^ht  Reverend  Lordships  :  yet,  llishop  Tomline,  or  Bishop 
would  not  scruple  to  represent  his  consecration,  in  a 
s  ‘xd  view,  as  null  and  void.  Presbyterian  ordination  is,  in 
tybml,  legitimate  for  all  political  intentions,  notwithstanding 
[  •  |Mi/  succession  is  there  disregarded ;  and  we  presume 
'  Men  in  England,  the  validity  of  ordination  in  the  sister 
r  h  wonid  hardly  be  denied.  The  present  Bishop  of  Cal- 
f  a.  tecording  to  the  Prince  Regent’s  Ijettcrs  Patent,  is,  in 
»  ^  a  bishop  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  he  has  his 
p  br  corps  of  Archdeacons,  &c. — but  his  Episcopal  power 
limited  by  the  Patent  to  his  Diocesan  jurisdiction.  Here 
Iwv  point  presents  itself.  Suppose  that,  on  his  return  to 
he  should,  at  the  Caj»e  of  Good  llo|>e,  for  instance, 
■  rr  to  exercise  his  episcopal  functions  in  the  ordination 
B  T'jymen;  or,  on  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  his  own  con¬ 
ation,  procts'd  ‘  to  confer  the  orders  of  deacon  and  priest, 
Bnmfirni  those  that  are  baptized  and  come  to  years  of  dis- 
V' >!),  and  to  |H>rform  all  the  other  functions  peculiar  and 
■r^priated  to  the  otTico  of  a  bishop;'  would  such  eccle- 
acts  be  valid  ?  According  to  the  ‘  due  order  of  the 
they  would  not ;  for  the  Letters  Patent  confine  the 
icting  beyond  all  doubt  or  denial,  under  the  special 
tnd  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ^  within  the  limits  of  his 
restriction  which  reminds  us  of  Uie  couplet  affixed 
^»lls  of  the  Bastile,  when  l^uis  XIV.  forbade  the 
yf^^tntion  of  the  Sacrament  to  the  prisoners,  without  special 
from  the  Governor. 

*■  *  De  par  le  Hoi,  defense  a  Dicu 

Sans  permission  d’entrer  en  ce  lieu.’ 

the  virtue  then  of  the  Episcopal  succession  be  limited 
Parliament,  or  Letters  Patent?  That  were  to  degrade 
r  Vl.  N.j^.  2  M 
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tin?  Church  of  Rnijland  far  below  the  sister  Churdies  of 
and  Home.  A V lint !  should  the.  hands  of  a  Greek  biiU 

convey  a  suflTicieih  ecclesiastical  title  to  XIOOO  a  year,  niii 
recent  case,  a?id  the  value  of  an  Knurhsh  mitre  de|)en(l  oa  ^ 
locality  of  its  ^'onsecrate^l  wearer  ?  Are  the  MpiritHul  pot^^ 
of  the  English  bishop  liable  to  be  suspended  on  iiis  le*VH^|i, 
own  territory  ?  What  then  becoii.es  of  the  indefinite  virtte  • 
the  Apostolic  succession,  and  the  indefeasible  character  of  Rfitii^ 
Episcopacy  ? 

We  leave  Dr.  Mant  to  answer  these  questions.  In  the 
time  we  nmy  remind  the  successors  of  the  NoncoofoiiLk 
Divines,  that  if  they  have  not  Diocesan  Episc<»pacy,  th«y  iJ 
suredly  possess  the  tSuccesttion^  although  traiismittnl  ^ 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  Presbyters  only.  And  they  bJ 
only  to  send  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  or  to  sj 
Syrian  bibliop,  and  bring  him  over  to  this  count^ ;  hb  kJ 
hands  would  soon  confer  the  indelible  character  of  prie»^ifl 
on  ^  the  three-denoininatiun  men  ;*  and  were  it  not  for  tke^ 
auimti  outh,  there  would  be  no  ecclesiastical  ditRcuUy  ii  J 
way  of  their  becoming  perfectly  legitimate.  ■ 

Dr.  Mant  has  however  still  to  prove  that  mcerdotal  4 
dinatioH  of  any  kind  m  really  necessary  to  the  validity  olfl 
Episcopal  minister.  On  this  subject  we  refer  him  to  Bi'M 
8tillingtleet’s  /rcniciim,  Chap.  viii.  Craniner's  lan^i^fl 
‘  There,  is  no  more  promise  of  God  that  grace  is  a 

*  the  committing  of  the  ecclesiastical  otlice,  than  it  Is  ii  ;■ 

*  committing  of  the  civil  odice.  A  bishop  may  make  a  [n 

*  by  the  Scriptures,  and  so  may  princes  and  govt^moniis 

*  and  that  by  the  authority  of  God  committeil  to  tbe«i;is 

*  the  people  al$o  by  their  election.  For,  as  we  retd  il 
^  bishops  havo  done  it;  so  Christian  cmptTors  and 

‘  have  usually  have  done  it ;  and  the  people^  before  Ckre^ 

*  princes  were,  commonly  did  elect  their  bishops  uNdpw 
‘  In  the  New  'restainent,  he  that  is  appointed  to  be  a  bi4(« 

‘  priest,  needeth  no  consecration,  by  the  Scripture;  forela* 

‘  or  ap|K)inting  thereto,  is  sufficient.**  ■ 

lastly,  it  remains  to  determine  the  very  nature  andpcj 
of  ordination  itself.  Dr.  Mant  represents  it  as  a 
‘  restraint f  in  order  to  preserve  the  Church  from  the 
of  heterogeneous  errors  and  fanaticism.  He  speaks  of  theJJ 
of  Christ  being  *  dismembered  and  torn  into  faciioai,  ‘ 

*  number  almost  baffles  calculation,  and  whose  na*^J  | 
‘  much  more  their  dogmas,  would  resist  any  endeatotf  ■  * 
‘  count  them *  a  picture,*  he  says,  *  too  ovcrcharpvB  - 
c  deformity  for  the  pious  and  sober-minded  to  copW^ 

*  Sec  the  subject  pursued  in  Towgood,  Section  ut»  ■  * 
quotation  is  taken.  ■ 
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*  wkliout  indignation,  pity,  and  dismay.'  Passing  over  the 
ifttonnee  this  representation  betrays,  it  is  almost  incredible 
iktt,  at  a  period  at  which  all  sorts  of  contrary  opinions  are 
■iinUined  by  the  ministei*s  of  the  Kstablishmcnt,  us  well  ns  all 
Mfia  of  characters  notoriously  filling  its  benefices,  a  man 
flKnild  be  cajiable  of  the  folly  of  assertinp:  that  episcopal  ordiiia- 
liuo  operates  as  :i  restraint  of  any  kind,  much  less  that  it 
icciirea  even  the  scim. lance  of  unity. 

It  is  evident  that  the  (Jhurch  of  England  attaidies  to  the  rite 
of  ordination  a  uOtictn  fur  more  mysterious  ami  ctlicacions  than 
isin:{*iitMl  in  the  idea  of  a  salutary  *  restraint.'  Hut  Dr.  iMant 
hiM  done  isely  to  keep  this  in  the  back-ground.  Somelhimr* 

H  M  sup  L.ied,  is  conveyed  by  the  imposition  of  episcopal 
bindH;  by  which  the  awful  laiii^uaj^e  ‘  Receive  the  Holy  (ihost,' 
ii,  in  her  esuiiiatiou,  justified.^  If  this  somethiniC  he  mendy 
ofici‘f  legUimoryy  or  civil  jfowevy  »t  is  indeed  ull  the  bishop 
ku  to  bestow  ;  hut  how  olfeiisive  in  such  a  reference  is  the 
prostitution  of  our  Lord's  him^uu^o !  >Vhat  ^ift  in  the  least 
dejjiw  niudoi;otis  to  that  which  the  Apostles  conferred  by  the 
Uyin^  on  of  hands,  is  in  tlie  possession  of  Christian  pastors 
Dowr  Ordination  in  (Im  (Miurcli  of  Ln^land,  is  a  ptirely  ci¬ 
vil  transaction  :  the  power  exereised  and  the  power  conferred, 
lit  alike  derivYsl  from  a  political  source,  from  re^ul  authority, 

'  the  fountain  ami  spring  of  all  magistracy  within  this  kin^- 

*  doii. and  are  regulated  by  the  ‘  due  order  oj'  the  /feci/wi.* 
The  ad  V  a  Illumes  resnltins^  from  it  to  the  individual,  are  entirely 
oft  secular  nature,  and  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  his  moral 
qualifuMtions  for  the  Christian  ministry,  than  with  the  power 
of  aorkina:  iniraeles,  or  speakim^  in  foreign  lon»;ues.  Ordination 
wnonu  the  IVoti^tant  Dissenters,  is  a  rite  of  far  more  moral 
•icnilicaney,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  a  puhlie  solemn  ratification 
ol  the  previoiis'appointinent  of  an  individual  to  the  ministerial 
odier,  on  the  t^rouml  of  a  deliberate  choice  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
wia  In'*  ascertained  tilness,  in  their  estimation,  to  di^eharc^e  the 
pMtoral  lunetions.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  subject,  we 
ctoiiot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  following  passage  from 
the  Introductory  Discourse  vhdivered  at  a  recent  ordination  of 

*  young  minister  in  tlie  neighhoiirho4Kl  of  the  metropolis,  and 

strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  whole  of  tlie  service. 

I  ^  ‘  I  lie  t  weiity-tiiird  article  of  tlie  established  church,  relates 
^  tominihtring  in  tUe  congregation  ;  and  consists  of  the  follow- 
^  ing  w  j  iij, ; — jg  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him 
tla*oih(  e  of  public  preaching  or  rainlstring  the  sacraments  in 

*  Tbii  u,  in  fact,  the  representation  of  Hooker,  who  expressly 
the  language  of  the  Church  to  tlie  dclcgnted  power  to  remit 
•uppoied  to  be  inseparable  from  the  Kpiscopal  succession. 
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‘  the  con^retcation,  before  lie  be  lawfully  called  and  leat  ki 
‘  execute  the  same.  And  those  we  ou^ht  to  juds^  lawfaDi 
‘  called  and  sent,  which  be  calliMl  and  chosen  to  this  work,  ki 
^  men  who  have  public  authority  c;iveii  unto  them  in  tlie  coa. 

*  ^ei^ation  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Ijord's  vineyartl.** 
‘  Now  I  request  this  Christian  con<rre*jation  which  has  airetdr 

*  been  shewn  to  ho  a  true  church  of  Christ,  to  turn  their  attentioa 
‘  to  iny  younij  friend  w  ho  appears  to  day  in  the  presence  of  tlm 
^  con^res^ation,  as  its  future  minister ;  and  1  ask  you,  if  he  be  aot 

*  a  minister  of  Christ,  where  shall  we  find  one?  He  is  “law. 
^  fully  called  and  sent  to  this  work,  by  men  who  have  authocitv 
‘  to  call  and  send”  him,  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  Cliristitt 
‘  minister.  I  ask,  if  he  be  not  a  minister  of  Christ,  vihm 
^  shall  we  find  one?  Shall  we  ^o  to  the  apostles  and  eTtn. 
‘  f^lists,  to  the  disceriiers  of  spirits  of  the  first  aj^e,  that  thei 

*  may  furnish  us  with  a  t^eiiuiiie  minister  ?  They  are  t^ooe: 
‘  their  commission  is  exinuited,  and  they  have  entered  upon  the 

*  enjoyment  of  their  rest.  Shall  we  1:^0  to  the  successors  of  the 
‘  apostles?  Most  t^ladly  would  we  visit  them  at  the extremiti 
‘  of  the  earth,  iliil  we  but  know  where  to  find  them.  Church- 

*  men  indetMl  tell  us,  that  the  bishops  of  the  Knt^lish  Church, 
*■  are  the  very  men  upon  whom  the  mantles  of  the  apostles  fell 
‘  and  ill  whom  the  |K)wer  of  discerning  the  sjiirits  now  dwelt. 
^  Uomaii  Catholics  assure  us  that  this  is  a  false  assuiuptioR; 
^  and  I  own  1  ^ive  them  full  credit  thus  far :  but  they  ^oonto 
‘  say,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  the  only  succtsisor  of  St 
^  Peter,  and  that  to  his  hands  the  keys  are  committed  withiodi- 
‘  visible  authority.  Por  this  allec^atioii  there  is  evidently  inoTf 

*  sulistantial  c^ouiid,  than  any  which  Protestant  bisho|)S  cm 
‘  assiu^ii  for  their  pretensions.  They  have  ahandoned,  equilh 

*  with  dissenters,  the  communion  of  that  Church  which  lia^tbe 
‘  stroii^t'st  claim  to  an  uninterrupted  succtWion  of  ecclesitsticil 
‘  power.  As  much  as  ourselves,  the  bishops  of  the  estabfisbel 

*  (Miurcli  of  England  are  obnoxious  to  tlie  chari^e  of  her^ 

*  and  schism,  ilust  we  then  ^o  to  Home  to  find  a  itenuiae 
‘  minister  of  the  (gospel  of  Christ  ?  Let  those  cfo  there  who 

*  can  di^st  the  monstrous  enormities  of  that  mother  of  super- 
‘  stition,  idolatry,  and  persecution.  Let  those  go  there  w^ 
‘  can  bow  their  necks  to  the  most  galling  yoke,  and  who  ww 

*  preposterous  humility  can  debase  their  understandings,  ^ 

*  receive  the  dictates  of  a  proud  priest,  who  presinnptuotd.^ 
‘  vaunts  himself  to  he  the  source  of  all  legitimate  authorityf  ^ 
‘  successor  of  St  Peter,  and  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*  Shall  we  in  searching  for  a  genuine  minister  of  Christ,  I® 
‘  to  a  modern  presbytery  ?  Does  the  power  of  calling  men  9m 
‘  st'iidiiig  tlicm  to  preach  the  word,  and  to  minister  the 
i  ments,  reside  in  such  an  assembly  ?  Not  a  vestige 
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‘  is,  in  my  approlionsion,  to  he  foiiinl  in  tlie  sacred  oracles,  to 

*  support  the  claims  which  preshyterian  ministers  urp^e.  Shall 
‘i Christian  church  then  call  a  convocation  of  ministers  of  its 
‘  own  denomination,  to  appoint  for  it  an  overseer  in  the  Lortl  ? 

‘  Hire  Coni^rei^ationalists  a  pow4‘r  vested  in  them,  which  we 
‘  look  fur  in  vain,  in  the  preshyterian  consistory,  on  the  epis- 
'  copil  hencli,  and  upon  the  papal  throne  ?  i  have  heen  an 
‘  iiine|H*ndent  minister  for  several  years,  hut  I  dtH'lare  1  was 
‘  Offer  conscious  of  posscssiiii^  such  a  power,  and  the  con- 

*  !iciousness  of  many  of  my  brethren  resembles,  as  I  am  well 

*  assured,  my  own.  lnde|M'ndent  ministers  are  called  to  preach 

*  the  word,  and  to  minister  the  ordinanct^  of  the  Christian  re- 
‘  littioii,  hy  conc:re^ations,  such  as  have  been  shewn  to  be  true 

*  ciuirches  of  Christ.  They  look  upon  themselves,  as  having 
‘  power  to  perform  these  ofliees,  luTanse  they  arc  called  to 

‘  them,  “  by  men  that  ha>e  authority”  so  to  do.  These  are  the  ^ 
‘  members  of  tlie  churelies,  who  jnd^;e  themselves  to  be  in- 

*  Mnicted  and  ediiied  hy  the  humble  exertions  of  such  untitled 
‘  men.  'Fhese  churches  elect  for  themselves  ministers ;  they 
'  set  apart  a  day  for  public  ordination ;  they  invite  a  number 

I  ‘of the  neitjhhourin;^  ministers  to  assist  them  hy  their  counsels 

*  aud  their  prayers ;  and  Cod  is  pleased  to  smile  upon  their 

*  conduct,  hy  rendering  the  feeble  eflorts  of  such  agents,  suh- 
‘  servient  to  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  practice  of  virtue. 

*  Yon,  my  Christian  brethren,  are  pursuing  the  same  course. 

‘  You  have  an  indefeasible  ri^ht  to  choose  for  yourselves  a 

*  minister ;  and  you  have  exercised  this  ri^ht :  you  now  hrin^ 

‘  forth  the  minister  of  your  choice,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
‘  the  pastors  of  neighbouring  churches,  you  a|)point  my  youn^ 

*  friend,  in  the  )>reseiice  of  (iod,  to  take  the  spiritual  oversight 
‘  of  you ;  you  ordain  him  to  he  your  pastor,  and  solemnly 
‘  declare  that  you  will  “  obey”  him,  as  one  that  hath  “  the  rule 

*  over  you  that  you  will  “  submit  yourselves  to  him,”  as  one 
‘  “  dial  watches  for  your  souls,”  and  “  must  give  account.” 

*  Here  then  is  a  church  of  Christ,  and  my  worthy  young  friend 
»  a  minister  of  Christ.  To  what  a  state  sliould  we  indeed 

‘  reduced,  if  the  power  of  a)>poiiiting  ministers  were  vested 
u*  any  other  hands,  than  those  of  the  members  of  the  church. 

‘  The  Church  of  Rome  has  apostatized :  the  Church  of 
I  England  imposes  terms  of  communion  to  which  we  cannot 
^  »ubroit :  the  Presbytery  may  become  heretical  and  tyrannical, 

I  Mid  abuse  the  power  with  which  it  has  been  investeil :  asso- 
^  oaiions  of  congregational  ministers  may  depart  from  the  truth 
simplicity  of  the  gospel.  What  then  is  a  society  of 
j  Cbristians  to  do Are  they  to  remain  destitute  of  a  pastor, 
^  ^0  make  application  to  sources  which  they  disapprove  ? 

■V  from  it.  Let  tiiem  assemble  together ;  let  them  implore 
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finiesUy  recommend  the  considerttion,  that  rcli^ioiia  Iil>erty  is 
but  i  means,  a  negative  though  a  most  essential  moans  of  pro* 
wotinir  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel.  Political  liberty  is  indeed 
tbf  ewrthly  blessing  of  which  man  can  deprive  his 

idiow ;  and  ail  systems  which  trench  upon  this  dearest  right, 
tend  to  tieur  idi!  and  to  demoralize  mankind.  The  great 
Apostle,  uiioiidiig  to  countenance  for  a  moment  the  assumption 
of  arbitrary  powt  r,  intimidated  the  unjust  centurion,  by  telling  him 
(hat  lie  was  a  Koinan,  anJ  the  chief  captain,  tliat  he  was  freelmrn, 
and  at  the  bar  of  bVstus  himself  his  language  was:  **  1  appeal 
^  1111(0  Osar.'’  We  would  not  plead  for  a  tone  of  conduct  below 
tbf  iiidf  (>eiulent  dignity  of  that  greatest  of  Christians.  But  still, 
reii;;ion  is  not  ii  political  thing,  and  the  ends  we  have  in  view 
u  Disstuters,  arc  not  political.  Everything,  how  im|>ortant 
lOfxr.  tli.it  Cun  be  considered  only  as  belonging  to  the  order  of 
mea/iMf  is  but  subordinate  to  tliat  which  is  contemplated  as  the 
fod.  It  is  by  tliat  end  that  our  feelings  should  be  charac- 
tfriie<l,  and  the  poHitive  means  of  accomplishing  it  should  evi¬ 
dently  occupy  our  chief  interest.  And  if  there  are  men  who, 
io  the  midst  of  error  and  mistake  as  to  the  means,  are  really 
employed  in  reference  to  the  same  end,  and  in  spite  of  every 
disiiivantage,  suc(M*ssfully  employed,  it  becomes  us  to  fix  our 
attention  on  those  points  of  their  character  which  are  estimable 
rather  than  on  those  which  provoke  repugnance.  Let  then  tlie 
e&sential  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  he  ever  borne  in  mind, 
as  A  first  principle,  in  all  our  discussions  of  subordinate  prin¬ 
ciples. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  shall  we  address  ourselves  to  those 
Dissenting  Ministers,  who,  not  in  consequence  of  greater  spiri¬ 
tuality  of  mind,  not  in  consequence  of  a  superior  portion  of 
Christian  zeal,  norin  consequence  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  good¬ 
will  towards  all  men,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  worldly  spirit, 
of  a  servile  deterence  to  polite  opinion,  or  of  that  intellectual 
i^olence  which  shrinks  from  the  stir  of  controversy,  would,  in 
tUM  like  the  present,  compromise  and  compliment  away  the 
pnociples  for  which  we  arc  contending  }  What  shall  we  say  to 
tbow  who,  captivated  by  the  intimacy  of  some  one  or  two  truly 
cutimable  men  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  or  disgust- 
it  may  be,  at  the  conduct  of  some  two  or  three  within 
'Wr  own  communion,  fold  their  arms  in  peaceful  neutrality, 
*od  dream  that  the  Millenium  has  begun  r  And  should  tlie 
jjnghbouring  town  or  village  be  the  station  of  some  more  zea- 
kus  labourer,  who  finding  himself  withstood  in  every  plan  of 
fulness  by  some  benenced  son  of  Belial,  inveighs  in  the 
wtlOTess  of  indignant  grief  against  thM  system  which  wecet- 
by  the  very  nature  of  its  patronage,  throws,  in  a  thou- 
instances,  such  moral  power  into  the  hands  of  so  much 
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viickcdnoss,— that  man  shall  in  courtesy  to  the  Church  tint  de¬ 
nounces  him  us  a  schismatic,  be  termed  a  hi^ot  hy  his  fellow, 
dissentients,  althoui^h  a  heart  ^lowin^  with  philanthropy  md 
kindness,  and  a  mind  intent  upon  spiritual  realities,  eonstitote 
his  genuine  character.  The  man  is  not  a  hi^ot;  but  he  can. 
not  view  with  s|>eeulative  inditlerence  an  Kstablishment  whick 
even  now,  in  the  lii^ht  of  the  present  day,  is  plantim^  its  moril 
Upas  trees  in  the  heart  of  the  kinc^dom,  and  says  of  the  me. 
lancholy  waste,  ‘  The  soil  is  mine.’  lie  cannot  siitfer  privity 
friendships  to  interfere  with  his  estimate  of  a  system,  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  which,  after  every  deduction  on  the  ground  of  beoe- 
licial  exceptions,  leaves  so  pre|K)nderatint^  an  a^t^re^ate  of  evil 
us  its  f^enuine  result.  He  is  not  a  hit^ot ;  hut  can  he  endure 
without  some  indignant  emotions,  that  his  ))urest  wishes  for 
the  Welfare  of  his  country,  should  be  stigmatized  as  si'ditiotn, 
and  that  his  calumniators  should  he  ministers  of  the  (jospd; 
that  principles  tlie  very  reverse  of  those  to  which  England  ow« 
all  her  freedom  aiul  social  happiness,  principles  recognised  by 
provisions  and  fostered  hy  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  should 
he  denounced  as  anti  social  and  un-Christian  ?  He  is  noti 
bigot,  but  can  he  feel  perfect  complacency  towards  men,  who, 
whatever  he  their  garl>  and  profession,  are  found  among  the 
al)cttors  of  war,  the  apologists  for  intolerance,  the  bctriym 
of  the  Imst  interests  of  society  ?  No  :  hut  he  is  {terhaps  ia 
danger  of  retreating  too  much  into  his  own  feedings  under  the 
discouragements  induct'd  hy  this  view  of  the  features  of  the 
times,  and  of  suffering  melancholy  to  mingle  unduly  with  thr 
hopes  which  (he  l>i>iuo  promises  lead  him  to  entertain  respect¬ 
ing  the  future.  He  w  ill  not  be  “  weary  of  well-iloing,”  but  bis 
thoughts  will  he  more  and  more  occn|)ied  with  the  fond  antici¬ 
pation  of  that  world  where  man  will  no  longer  usurp  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  his  Maker,  and  sin,  the  root  of  all  physical  and  til 
moral  evil,  shall  not  be  known. 

Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  De  Larochejaquelein.  WHhi 
Map  of  the  Theatre  of  War  in  La  Vendee.  Iranslattsl  fromtk 
French.  8vo.  pp.  535.  Price  L2s.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

This  volume  win  excite,  we  should  think,  in  most  of  its 
readers,  a  wish  that  every  mcmorahle  war  could  have  bid* 
sensible  and  accomplished  woman  involved  in  its  transacUOW* 
and  actpiaitited  with  its  cliicis  in  the  council  and  tlie  field, 
then  prompted,  hy  motives  little  mingled  with  vanity,  to  reht^ 
its  course  of  events,  and  describe  its  leaders,  in  a  written  ud 
permanent  memorial.  8uch  a  production,  coming  after  ^ 
generals  had  written  their  memoirs,  and  the  historums  had  dj' 
borated  their  narrations,  would  have  been  aii  invaluable 
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dition.  Often  it  wouKl  have  toiforiieil  u  much  more  genuine 
mfral  estimate  of  the  warfare,  and  a  niuch  more  vivid  picture 
of  some  of  its  sceiu^,  than  tliose  generals  and  historians  had 
(lie  {MTceptioiis  or  the  sincerity  retpiisite  for  tlisplaying.  How 
(uuch  there  is  in  war  of  what  is  odious  and  melancholy,  that 
dmis  no  faculty  capable  of  rec*ognising  it  in  the  hardened  ve¬ 
teran  soldier  by  profession,  or  in  the  less  war-worn  and  me- 
ebaoicah  but  ardent  adventurer  for  glory!  Nothing  less  than 
the  virtues  of  Sidney  could  preserve  an  undepraviHl  sensibility 
through  a  career  of  martial  achievement. 

llesitles,  it  is  to  he  recollected,  that  women  constitute  half  the 
human  race;  and  not  only  having  their  general  share  of  the 
evil  indicted  on  mankind  by  war,  but  being  exposed  also  to 
culiar  and  severe  aggravations  of  that  evil,  they  seem  to 
require  an  historian  representative  of  their  sex,  that  the  full  ma¬ 
lignity  of  war  may  be  manifested,  by  shewing,  with  the  vi¬ 
vidness  of  the  writer’s  direct  sympathy  with  the  sex,  its  ad¬ 
ditional  malignity  as  airecting  them.  In  this  female  historian’s 
account  of  the  war  in  La  V^endee  there  are  a  multitude  of  striking 
and  adtH'ting  circumstances,  many  of  which  could  not  have  oc- 
curretl  in  the  experience  of  a  man ;  and  which,  if  they  came 
withiu  bis  knowledge,  he  would  not  have  regarded  and  related 
trilli  any  thing  like  the  true  and  adetpiate  emphasis  of  feeling : 
lliey  were,  however,  the  natural  occurrences  of  war  a#r  affecting 
ike  female  se.r,  IJut  then,  could  the  history  of  the  war,  as 
written  soh  ly  by  men,  have  been  complete — complete  in  the 
sense  of  displaying  its  full  atrocity — while  thus  the  miseries  it 
inllicted  on  the  more  susceptible  and  unprotected  |>ortion  of  the 
species,  would  have  had  no  due  prominence  in  the  representation  ? 

Any  reader  of  military  history,  and  of  the  Memoirs,  by  mi¬ 
litary  men,  of  the  transactions  they  witnessed,  may  easily  re¬ 
collect  bow  comparatively  small  and  unconspicuous  a  portion  of 
tlie  tragical  exhibitions  consists  (in  most  of  those  works)  of 
tlic  female  sutVerings ;  how  generally  a  collective  phrase  or  two 
Mifiice  to  throw  into  the  account,  in  the  gross,  ‘  the  women  and 
‘children,’  with  their  massacres,  expulsion  from  shelter  under 
all  painfid  circumstances  incident  to  the  sex,  and  exposure  to 
hmine,  inclemencies  of  season,  and  all  forms  of  military  licenco 
and  cruelty.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  when  the  historian  or 
military  memoir- writer  takes  a  fancy  to  be  sentimental,  and 
ibinks  he  has  a  fine  opportunity  for  what  is  called  effect^  he 
^dl  somewhat  enlarge  on  such  a  scene,  with  great  rhetorical 
and  plenty  of  tragical  epithets;  but  for  a  simple  display, 
a»  mere  matter  of  truth  and  humanity,  of  this  ample  portion  of 
horrors  of  war, — a  display  forming  systematically,  as  it 
'^it  to  do,  a  grand  component  of  military  history, — we  should 
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look  into  tlint  history,  throii&^h  all  its  ages,  in  vain,  liisturr 
therefore,  besides  all  its  other  notorious  delinquencies  wbi^ 
have  rendered  it  so  miseral)le  a  moral  instructor,  ha‘<,  throu<»b 
this  signal  derieieiicy,  most  inadequately  and  erroneously  it- 
pres4*nteil,  in  el!l*ct  falsified  in  favour  of  evil,  the  character  of 
that  infernal  tiling  which  almost  all  the  world  has  through  til 
ages  adored,  and  still  adores, — and  will  adore,  in  spite  of  all 
it  costs  and  inflicts,  till  the  Infernal  Spirit  that  posst^sset  the 
souls  of  our  infatuated  race  shall  be  dislodged  by  Aliuigfatj 
Power. 

The  consideration  of  the  peculiar  severity  with  which  the 
miseries  of  war  fall  on  the  female  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  plac'os  tormented  by  it,  might  be  expected  to  enforce  on  the 
reflecting  part  of  that  sex  the  sense  of  an  important  duty,  which 
they  have  never  snflicienlly  felt,  especially  the  woiiun  oftliis 
country.  The  exertion  of  their  inflncnce  in  the  various  pne- 
tlcable  ways,  might  do  much  to  <liminish  the  dire  insanity  which 
is  per jiet null y  driving  nations  into  mutual  slaughter.  If  they 
would  assiduously  endeavour  to  counteract  in  the  minds  of  tlieir 
sons,  their  hroth«*rs,  their  a«linirers,  their  husbands,  the  per¬ 
nicious  falLicies  of  military  glory,  and  that  not  less  perniciom 
superstition  of  blind  ilcfercnce,  so  general  among  mankind,  te 
every  dictate  of  the  amliition  and  si'ltishncss  of  wh(K*ver  happeo 
to  have  the  uppermost  places  in  the  state, — if  they  were  ha¬ 
bitually  to  do  this,  by  presenting  the  contrast  between  re¬ 
velling  in  blood  and  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues,  and 
betwivn  a  servile  fanatical  devotion  to  the  will  of  persons  ii 
power  and  a  dignified  independence  of  judgement; — if  they  would 
do  this,  they  might  contribute  to  render  it  far  less  easy  for 
nations  to  lie  plunged  into  .war.  But  we  fear  they  are  but 
little  so  employed.  It  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  youthful 
part  of  them  are  prompt  to  bestow  their  sweetest  smiles  by 
preference  on  gay  coxcombs  in  regimentals  ;  and  that  many  of 
soberer  ago  are  delighted  and  elated  by  the  military  baublea  of 
distinction  with  which  their  male  relatives  have  procured  the«- 
selves  to  he  bedizened.  And  how  many  matrons  liave  seen  wHh 
a  complacency  which  has  in  efTcct  cherished  in  their  boys  that 
incipient  passion  for  martial  enterprise  and  fame,  which  hti  ul¬ 
timately  carried  them  into  arms  as  a  profession.  We 
that  when  we  have  sometimes  heard  of  the  overwhelming  disW 
of  such  matrons  on  finding  the  names  of  their  sons  in  the  W 
of  wounded  or  dead,  we  have  felt  from  this  reflection  u  very 
great  repression  of  our  sympathy. 

But  to  return  to  the  interesting  personage  who  has 
gestod  these  observations.  Madame  de  Larochejaqnelein  fit  •• 
the  cumbrous  name  of  her  second  husband)  was  Uie  only  daughtf^ 
of  the  Marquis  dc  Donnissan,  gentleman  of  honour  to  JluDsueufi 
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'now  Will.)  Iicr  mother  being  liaugliter  of  uie  Duke 

(|«  Civpac,  and  lady  in  waiting  to  one  of  the  princesses.  She 
wa$  i>oru  ut  Versailles  in  1*77:2,  and  educated  in  the  palace  till 
1789,  amid  tiie  must  gratifying  luxuries  and  caresses  of 
royil  favour.  She  therefore  grew  up  to  meet,  just  at  the  com- 
iDenceincnt  of  mature  age,  the  Revolution,  with  every  ima¬ 
ginable  preiiisposilion  to  dread  and  abhoi*  it.  She  saw  in  whut 
manner  its  formidable  career  was  begiuning ;  for  she  was  in  the 
carriage  of  the  princesses  in  the  train  of  Louis  W'i.,  when, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  I78t),  he  made  his  melancholy  removal 
from  Versailles  to  Paris.  She  and  lier  mother  were  permitted 
to  retire  to  their  family  and  estate,  in  that  western  dcpurtiueiit 
whicli  became  the  scene  of  the  roost  sanguinary  civil  war  of 
modern  times.  About  two  years  after  this  retreat  she  was 
married  to  tlie  Martpiis  de  l^^scure,  her  cousin,  for  whom  she 
bad  hiH>n  destined,  by  the  family,  from  her  infancy;  an  ap¬ 
pointment  it  is  not  strange  she  should,  when  grown  up,  very 
willingly  ratify  ;  since,  if  we  may  de|>end  on  her  t(^timoiiy  in 
bis  favour  (<ind  it  has  every  mark  of  sincerity)  he  was  eiidiiently 
eatimahle  and  accomplished.  She  thus  describes  him,  after 
relating  a  very  unusual  act  of  voluntary  justice  with  respect  to 
bia  father’s  debts. 

‘  He  had  entered  the  military  school  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  and 
left  it  at  seventeen.  Among  the  young  people  of  his  own  a;ze,  none 
were  better  informed,  more  virtuous  in  every  respect,  more  perfect 
in  short ;  he  was  at  the  sume  time  so  modest,  that  beseemed  .isliomed 
of  his  own  merit,  and  his  cndeavtmr  was  to  conceal  it  lie  was 
timid  and  awkw  ird.  and  nithnugh  of  a  good  height  uml  figure,  his 
manners  and  unfashionable  ilress  might  not  be  prep  isscvsiug  at 
first.  He  was  born  with  strung  passions,  yet,  notwiilistaiiihug  the 
general  example,  and  pniticuiarly  that  of  his  father,  whose  habits 
»ere  irregular,  lie  conducted  himself  with  the  most  perfect  correctness. 
His  great  pii‘ty  preserved  him  from  the  contaeion.  and  insulated  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  court  and  of  the  world.  He  took  the  sacrament 
every  fortnight.  The  constant  habit  of  resisting  his  inclinations 
snd  all  external  seductions,  had  rendered  him  rather  unsocial  and 
reserved;  his  opinions  were  strongly  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  sometimes 
be  shewed  himself  pertinaciously  attached  to  then;,  vleanwhile,  he 
1^  the  most  perfect  gentleness,  and  being  entirely  free  from  anger, 
or  even  impatience,  his  temper  was  always  equal,  and  his  calmness 
uoslterable.  He  passed  his  time  in  study  and  meditation,  from  taste 
^  not  from  vanity,  for  he  only  wished  to  enjoy  what  he  knew ;  of 
•hich  I  will  inenlirm  an  example.  One  day  at  the  Duchess  de 
Civrac's,  our  grandmother,  he  had,  according  to  his  custom,  taken 
^hook,  instead  of  joining  in  tlie  conversation.  My  grandmother  re- 
P^hed  him  with  it.  adding,  that  since  the  book  was  so  interesting, 
^  ought  to  read  it  aloud.  He  obeyed— at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
one  looking  over  him,  exclaimed,  •*  >4/i,  H  is  English !  Why 
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did  you  not  say  so  He  aniwered,  with  a  disconcerted  look,  Mv 
good  grandmother  not  understanding  English,  it  was  necessary  i 
should  read  in  French.’ 

Such  a  ciiaractcr  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  contriit 
to  the  contcin|K)rary  young  Frenchmen  ot*  rank,  than  it  is  to 
the  gtMierality  of  the  young  inheritor^  ot  I’ortune  in  our  own 
country  at  this  time. 

This  is  the  first,  and  |>crha[)s  it  is  on  the  whole  the  fairest, 
of  the  long  series  of  portraits  presented  in  the  work.  They 
are  sketched  always  with  great  brevity,  without  the  least  for¬ 
mality  or  edort,  and  often  with  spirit  and  discrimination,  hbe 
saw  persons  in  times  aiul  scenes  adapted  to  briny  out  the  cbt- 
racter  in  light  and  prominence.  The  breaking  up  of  the  wbtfle 
etiquette  and  established  economy  of  society,  exposed  ))er90As 
in  their  own  individual  character.  They  were,  besides,  (xhd- 
pelle«i  by  the  eominotion  of  the  period,  into  an  activity  which 
brought  their  qualities  to  the  test ;  and  our  Author  frequently 
displays  a  character,  by  means  of  some  one  fact,  more  etrectuiUy 
than  any  mere  description  could  have  done. 

When  the  rage  for  evincing  loyalty  by  emigration  had  begun, 
our  Author  and  her  husband  thought  themselves  bound  to  follow 
the  example.  Hut  on  their  reaching  Paris  on  their  way  out 
of  the  kingdom,  their  intention  was  arrested  by  the  queen,  and 
abandoned  in  compliance  with  her  wishes  ; — a  great  ellbrt  of 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  Lesenre,  as  he  foresaw,  what  hap|)ened, 
tmpiitutions  and  rejtrouches  from  the  emigrants.  He  a|))>ean 
to  have  been  a  man  fully  capable  of  making  the  sacritiee  of  even 
bis  reputation  to  his  sense  of  duty. 

He  and  our  Author  remained  in  Paris  till  the  memorable  tenth 
of  AiigUFt.  She  states  that  the  attack  on  the  Tnileries  wan 
quite  unexjw'cted  at  the  time  by  the  court,  though  there  was  on 
the  ninth  a  rumour  of  approaching  commotion  ;  in  consequence  ot' 
which  her  husband  was,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  preparing  to 
go  armed  from  the  hotel  where  they  lodged,  to  the  palace,  to 
be  ready  uniong  its  defenders  :  but  he  was  jireventcil  by  a  viiit 
from  one  of  the  king's  most  confidential  otbeers,  who  informed 
them  tiittt  the  king  bud  certain  information  that  no  attempt 
would  be  inatle  before  the  twelllb.  About  midnight,  however, 
there  were  alurming  symptoms  wbicb  rapidly  augmented  to 
dreadful  tiiimilt:  Ijcscurt*  hastened  toward  the  palaee;  but  too 
late  for  any  possibility  of  admittance,  which  be  earnestly  sourfrt 
at  caeb  of  the  guarded  avenues.  The  vast  and  im|)etu^ 
crow il  was  pressing  t>n,  and  lie  narrowly  escaped  being  §o  •• 
volvtul  in  it  as  to  be  irresistibly  forced  forward  to  the  attacki  • 
fate  which  befel  some  of  the  friends  of  the  king.  Dy 
he  bail  regained  Uie  liotel  the  eaiiiionadc  was  heard,  and  kc 
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M  the  s(*vorest  t^nef  that  he  coiihi  not  he  at  liis  post  in  the 
i^ice.  In  tl»e  eveniiisj  he  and  his  >?ife  (who  was  now  within 
two  months  of  her  confinement)  were  exposed  to  the  utmost 
peril  in  seeking  a  more  obscure  lod^^in^,  in  wliich  they  remaineil, 
iadantfiT  every  moment,  for  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which 
iber  made  their  escape,  throiu^h  various  ditliculties  and  hazards, 
^  Paris,  to  retire  into  Poitou.  It  would  have  been  im¬ 
practicable  but  for  tlic  kindness  of  a  democratic  olFicer,  who  from 
rfspecl  to  tlie  virtues  of  lii'scure  came  to  their  aid  at  the  most 
crilical  moment,  contrived  to  create  for  himself  an  official  oc¬ 
casion  for  accoinpanyiiifl:  them  through  the  most  hazardous 
part  of  the  journey,  and  displayed  throughout  a  most  admi¬ 
rable  presence  of  mind.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
i;t)back  to  ipiote  an  instance  of  this  rare  tpiality  in  a  Parisian 
^or,  who  on  the  tenth  of  August  saved,  by  an  instantaneous 
turn  of  thought,  the  life  of  a  royalist,  M.  dc  Montmoriii. 


*  He  (Montmorin)  saw  liimself  followed  by  four  of  the  national 
fuard,  drunk  with  blood,  who  wanted  to  fight  with  liim.  He  went 
mto  a  grocer's  shop  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  brandy.  The  four  guards 
fiirioudv  entered  with  him.  The  grocer  suspected  that  M.  dc  Mont¬ 
morin  Iiad  come  from  the  palace,  and,  assuming  the  air  of  an  ac- 
(joaintonce,  said  to  him,  **  Ah,  well  Cousin,  1  did  not  expect  you 
to  come  frum  the  country  to  see  the  end  of  the  tyrant!  But  come. 
Id  us  drink  to  the  liealth  of  these  brave  comrades,  and  the  na¬ 
tion:**— and  thus  he  was  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  this  good 
man,  who  did  not  even  know  him  ;  but  it  was  for  a  short  time^  for 
he  was  massacred  the  2nd  of  September.' 


Though  the  Revolution  had  never  been  favourably  re^ardetl, 
|j  aor  its  enactments  and  institutions  fully  complied  with,  by  the 
Bijority  of  the  iiihahitants,  the  peasantry  especially,  of  the  de¬ 
partments  where  the  civil  war  suhseipiciitly  raged,  there  had  as 
yet  been  no  eonsideralile  dislurhance.  Hefore  entering  on  the 
melancholy  history,  the  Author  gives  an  interesting  description 
of  the  physical  and  moral  state  of  the  tract  known  since  tlie 
I  tail  War  ‘  by  the  glorious  name,'  she  says,  ‘  of  but 

previously,  by  that  of  Ia*  du  liocuye ;  eomprelientliug  a 
part  of  Poitou,  of  Anjou,  and  of  the  county  oi  Nantes;  a 
rouoUy  ‘  diflcring  by  its  aspect,  and  still  more  by  the  manners 
the  inhabitants,  from  most  of  the  other  provinces  of  France.* 
It  is  in  general  almost  level,  ‘  having  scarcely  any  hill  suf- 
‘  ficieuily  elevated  to  serve  for  a  |)oint  of  observation,  or  to 
‘  cominaml  the  country.’  It  is  woody,  though  without  ex- 
tr**sife  forests.  ‘  Each  field  or  meadow,  generally  small,  is 
with  a  quickset  hedge,  and  trees  very  close  together, — 
high  nor  spreading,  the  branches  l>eing  lopped  off  every 
years,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  ground.’ 
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‘  It  if  intenectcd  by  crow  roads  in  all  directions,  narrow  and(W 
between  the  hedges  and  trees  arching  over;  miry  in  winter,  and  ro2 
in  summer;  and,  when  they  happen  to  follow  ilm  declivity  of 
often  serving  at  the  same  time,  fir  the  bed  of  a  rivulet.  In  iq^ 
instances,  these  cross  roads  ascend  the  heights  hy  irregular  steps  orer 
rocks.  At  the  end  of  each  field  almost,  you  meet  with  a  short  tumor 
a  branching  off,  which  leaves  the  traveller  in  uncertainty  wlui 
to  follow,  finger-posts  being  unknown  'Fhc  inhabitants  theniseb« 
are  frequently  at  a  loss,  when  they  happen  to  go  two  or  three  lesM 
from  home.  There  are  no  great  tow  ns  in  the  Uocage  ;  small  ones,  of 
two  or  three  thousand  souls,  are  dispersed  over  its  surface  The  til. 
logcs  arc  not  numerous,  and  distant  from  each  other  The  ground  ii 
divided  into  small  farms,  each  inhabited  by  a  family  and  some  sernnu. 

*  It  is  seldom  that  a  farm  yields  to  tlie  proprietor  more  than  dOQ 
francs  a  year  ;  the  revenue  is  principally  from  grazing.  The  gcn^l^ 
men’s  residences  were  built  and  furnislitd  without  magnificence,  isd 
had  neither  expensive  parks  nor  fine  gardens.  Their  owners  lind 
without  pomp,  and  even  v,’ith  extreme  simplicity  When  called  to 
the  capital  on  business  or  j  l,*asurc,  they  generally  did  not  return  to 
the  Hocage  with  the  airs  and  manners  of  Pans.  'I'licir  greaUg 
luxury  at  home  was  the  table,  and  their  only  amusement  field  iporti 
At  all  times  the  gentlemen  of  Poitou  have  been  celebrated  sportimai' 

This  last  part  of  the  d«*scription  may  aerve  at  once  to  suggest 
and  answer  the  cpiestion,  whether  the  Vondeaii  aristocracy  wm 
likely  to  be  very  good  jid.^es  of  political  subjects;  whether  the? 
could  have  so  considered  those  subjects,  as  to  have  any  wamit 
of  reason  and  conscience  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  ii 
insurrection,  against  an  order  of  things  which  the  great  miss 
of  the  nation  had  concurred  in  adopting.  It  seems,  howerer, 
not  once  to  have  occiirrwl  to  this  very  amiable  lady,  that  huntiig, 
shooting,  ami  good  eating,  (though  France  may  not  tlir  oali 
coantry.  where  these  constitute  a  very  considerable  portion  i 
the  fitting  out  of  a  good  number  of  persons,  who  a*isume  iropor- 
tance  in  the  8tate,)^  may  not  l)c  exactly  the  right  prepartUrt 
diucipline  for  taking  a  part,  under  the  most  awful  rcsponsibiiih, 
in  grand  national  affairs. — Her  husband  was  an  exception,  bit 
clearly,  by  her  own  ac<‘ount,  almost  a  singular  one,  totliew* 
enliglitened  state  of  mind  under  which  the  ill-fated  people  ^ 
thc'se  departments  ventured  into  war. 

The  feudal  stale  in  these  provinces,  forms  a  more  plcisiit 
picture  than  in  most  other  places  wlicre  it  has  prevailed, 
probably,  than  in  any  other  part  of  France.  The  painter kt> 
doubtless  put  her  best  colours  upon  it;  hut  it  should  setnitk^ 
thepeavautr\  were  no  where  else  so  little  oppressed  anddegrtdfi 
A  certain  coinmuiiify  of  intensts,  and  habits  of  friendly 
course,  existed  between  the  Svitfiieurn  and  the  vassals. 

•  The  proprietors  did  not  lease  out  their  land,  but  diridfd^ 
produce  with  the  farmer.  The  farms  being  small,  a  seigneur 
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^ty  or  thirty  such  tenants,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  lived  pater* 

S,  conversing  witli  them  aUiut  their  aftairs,  the  care  of  their 
»,  and  taking  an  inWrer-t  in  their  good  or  ill  fortune,  in  w*hicli 
himself  concerned.  He  went  to  tlie  weddings  of  their  children, 
ifid  drank  with  the  gue.^ts.  On  Sunday,  the  tenants  danced  in  the 
coart  of  the  Chateau ^  and  the  ladies  oilen  joined.  When  there  w’oa 
10  be  a  hunt  of  the  wolf,  the  boar,  or  the  stag,  the  information  waa 
foemnuuicated  by  the  curntc  to  the  parishioners  in  church  after  the 
leftice.  Kach  took  his  gun,  and  went  Joyfully  to  the  place  assigned. 
Tbe  hunters  posted  the  sliooters,  who  conformed  strictly  to  the  ordert 
pfcnlhein,  and  this  was  very  like  their  tactics  during  the  civil  war. 
\fith  these  habits,  the  inhahitants  of  tin*  Itocagc  were  an  excellent 
poople,  mild,  pious,  hospitable,  charitable,  full  of  courage  and  viva* 
cky;  of  pure  manners  and  honest  principles.  Crimes  were  never 
beuil  ol,  and  law-suits  were  rare.  They  were  devoted  to  their 
kadlonls,  and  their  manner,  although  free,  w'as  respectful.  Naturally 
tgspiciuus,  their  confidence,  when  once  bestowed,  was  unbounded. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  the  small  proprietors,  did  not 
entertain  the  same  sentiments  toward  the  seigneurs  and  landholders ; 
DcTertheless,  as  they  were  always  received  with  kindness  amd  fami- 
brity  when  they  came  to  their  houses,  and  many  of  them  w  ere  under 
i61i|r&tions,  they  also  had  an  affection  and  respect  tor  the  oi  incipal 
anilies  of  the  country.  Some  had  embraced  with  warmtli  revolu* 
dootiy' opinions,  but  without  any  particular  animosity  The  horrors 
fhich  have  been  committed  were  often  strongly  opposed  by  them.* 

K  inultimdc  of  f»cts  in  the  story  of  the  warfare,  urove  the 
•eneral  truth  of  the  Author’s  representation  of  the  devotedness 
oflbe  peasants  to  the  landed  aristocracy.  The  clergy  also  en- 
joyeil  an  ample  share  of  attachment  and  influence.  It  cannot 
be  aicertaincd  how  nuicii  of  it  they  might  liavc  forfeited,  liad 
their  estimate  of  sabbatical  sanctity  or  propriety  hec*n  too  high 
to  tllow  their  making  the  hunting  announcements  a  part  of  the 
rburch  service,  and  their  approving  the  Sunday  afternoon 
dances. 

It  is  evident  that  the  religion,  stich  as  It  was,  had  general  and 
*trong  hold  on  the  people’s  minds.  It  is  lu'edlcss  to  say  it 
tppears  to  have  been  the  most  humble,  ignorant,  uninquiring 
wm  of  the  national  superstition.  It  was  a  religion  of  the  very 
«srnce  of  which  they  dreaded  lest  political  jmwer  should  deprive 
fWi.  The  grand  object  proposed  iu  one  of  their  zealous  avowals 
I  unanimous  invincible  dotermination  for  w  ar,  was  literally, 
^5  our  Author’s  statement,  to  “  defend  their  God  /”  llendez^ 
«vi  moM  Dicu  /* — was  the  dying  retort  of  a  peasant,  to  the 
’ummons — “  Rendn-toi^^ — from  some  gendarmes  whom  he  had 
fwolutely  fought  with  a  pitclifork,  and  had  received  twenty -two 
^  of  the  sabre. 

h  not,  however,  that  the  ceremonies  of  worship  did  not 
^uue  Uie  same  as  before,  if  they  would  have  attended  them ; 
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it  was  that  the  perfonners  were  chane^ed.  The  firrcatestnimbfr 
of  the  priests,  to  whom  tliey  were  attached  by  lonj?  acquiiaUftei 
iniifiial  offices  of  kindness,  and  the  familiarity  of  these  pastoi^ 
with  their  dialect  and  manners,  liad  refused  to  take  the 
scril)c<l  oath  to  the  new  form  of  fi^overnment,  the  limited  c<i|. 
stiiiitioiral  monarchy,  in  which  the  monarch  himself  hid  b? i 
solemn  and  public  oath  declared  his  acquiescence.  Of  coorie, 
they  were  suspended  from  their  functions,  which  dcvolfedoi 
conforiniiu^  ecclesiastics.  Rut  in  these  new  hands  the  relij^ 
was  not  reoofi^nised  as  the  same  by  the  |>easants,  who  hated  aid 
insulted  them  to  such  a  defirree,  that  in  some  places  they  wereiot 
able  to  perform  the  public  oflices,  even  to  the  empty  wilh. 
Meanwhile,  the  non-juring  priests  said  mass  in  retired  places  ■ 
the  woods,  with  doubtless  an  additional  zeal,  both  in  themselfo 
and  their  auditors,  from  the  stimulus  of  what  they  would  U 
as  persecution  !  After  the  tenth  of  Aup^ust  severer  measures  wm 
adopted  aijainst  them  by  the  revolutionary  f^overnment.  Th«e 
provoked  a  determined  and  indignant  reaction. 

*  The  harshness  and  insolence  of  the  new  administrators  towirdii 
people  accustomed  to  mildness  and  justice,  together  with  the  newiof 
the  first  successes  of  the  coalesced  powers,  inflamed  the  public  niad. 
The  peasants  assembled  armed  with  puns,  scythes,  and  pitchforks,  to 
hear  mass  in  the  fields,  and  to  defend  their  curate,  should  there  be  a 
attempt  to  carry  him  off  A  particular  circumstance  set  all  tkr 
people  in  motion.  A  man  named  Delouche,  mayor  of  Bres8uire,bid 
a  quarrel  with  some  other  functionaries,  and  was  driven  from  the  town, 
in  which  he  had  proclaimed  martial  law.  He  then  went  to  Moul- 
coutnnt,  where  he  excited  the  peasants  to  rise,  and  more  than  fbrtr 
parishes  united.* 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  despe¬ 
rate  and  sanguinary  sf  nipple  ;  and  it  pave  the  first  full  ocoaswo 
to  the  republicans  to  display  an  atrocity  of  disposition  which,  io 
whatever  eountry  it  bad  been  displayed,  by  a  number  of  roes 
promiscuously  broupbt  topetlier,  would  have  piven  a  gltnnc 
demonstration  of  the  iletestable  character  of  the  political 
under  ^rhich  aueh  men  had  grown  up, — On  this  occasioai 
numerous  tumultuary  mass  of  the  peasants  were  broupht  iilo 
military  operation  ;  but  they  were  encountered  and  soon  routed 
by  the  republican  national  puards,  who,  bavinp  taken  a  number 
.of  prisoners,  massacred  several  of  them  in  cold  blood  ;  and  then, 
some  of  these  national  puards, 

<  —  returned  to  their  homes,  carrying  as  trophies,  at  the  poa* 
of  their  bayonets,  noses,  ears,  and  shreus  of  human  flesh.’  p.  48. 

Now,  the  character  of  these  men  had  not,  assurcdlyi  beet 
formed  by  the  few  months  of  the  Revolution ;  no,  it  had 
to  iU  maturity  under  that  old  poverumeut,  which  had  ripetw 
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iDnombcred  thousands  more  ol‘  such  noxious  beings  under  Us 
^loeful  aus|)ices,  to  be  just  ready,  at  the  breaking  up’  of  the 
power  of  that  government,  to  rush  out,  like  rabid  wolves,  to 
^troy  its  once  sovereign  personages,  and  the  classes  of  persons 
tiurin^  its  power,  favour,  and  splendour,  and  its  humbler  adhe- 
(fiti, — and  then  to  fall  upon  and  tear  one  another  in  pieces. 

.4  under  which  such  a  population  was  formed,  deserved 
to  be  destroyed,  notwithstanding  any  merits  in  indivi- 
ditb,  which  ought  in  justice  to  have  exempted  them  per- 
molly  ill  the  oatastroplie.  That  politic  al  state  was,  in  its  time, 
detested  by  all  liberal  Ihiglishmcn,  by  all  friends  of  justice, 
Eberty,  and  popular  improvement  and  jiappiness,  in  the  world. 
And  all  such  men  would  have  looked  hack  upon  its  fall 
wHh  delight,  as  a  bciicticent  and  glorious  event, — but  for 
the  dreadliil  cru)ilion  of  crimes  wliieli  the  (ttprarittf  of  the 
old  Fri  nch  goeermnent  itnelf  had  prepared^ — and  luit  for 
the  calamities  which  have  followcul,  as  the  mingled  result  of 
the  enormous  dcjiravity  thus  previously  matured  in  the  French 
iiitit)n,ami  of  the  spirit  of  pride  and  despotism  in  the  surrounding 
Sates. 

The  reader  will  have  particularly  noticed  what  onr  Author 
»jff  of  the  eflTect  jirodiiced  by  ‘  the  news  of  the  first  successes 
‘of  the  coairseed  powers.* 

Slio  is  (iiiiforiii  and  decisive  in  stating  (and  it  is  inipossihlc 
die  could  be  misinformed  as  to  such  a  fact)  that  the  war  did  not 
ofi^nate  with  the  aristocracy,  hut  actually  with  the  jieasantry. 
Though  in  mind  disafleeted  enough  towards  the  new  government, 
the  gentry  remained  (piict  till  the  jieople  were  in  general  com - 
Bolioii,  and  hiokc  out  in  particular  places  in  actual  insurrection, 
provoked  to  the  last  excess  hy  the  addition  to  all  the  other 
tne^ances,  of  the  demand  of  their  quota  of  the  immense  mimlier 
®finpn  to  be  raised  for  the  republican  armies. 

‘  It  may  be  seen  that  this  w'ar  was  not,  as  has  been  said,  fomented 
^  the  nobles  and  the  priests.  The  unhappy  peasants,  wounded  in 
thing  that  w’as  dear  to  them,  subjected  to  a  yoke,  wdiich  the 
■ppini>8  they  had  previously  enjoyed  made  them  feel  still  heavier ; 

at  last,  and  chose  for  their  leaders  men  in  whom  they  had 
pbced  their  confidence  an'd  affection.  The  gentlemen  and  the  curates, 
and  persecuted  themselves,  marched  with  them,  and  sup- 
1"^  their  courage.  The  insurrection  began  from  the  impulse  of 
^  moment,  without  plan,  without  concert,  and  almost  without  hopes; 
^  yhat  could  a  hanaful  of  men,  dcstitntc  of  means  of  any  sort,  effect 
the  forces  of  all  France?  Their  first  success  infinitely  sur- 
their  expectations.  The  minds  of  the  i^ople  being  universally 
to  resistance,  the  first  example  was  follow  ed  generally  without 
Pilous  concert  or  understanding.  The  different  chiefs  did  not  even 
^wch  other.  As  to  M.  de  Lescurc,and  our  friends,  I  can  affirm 
they  took  no  step  that  could  lead  to  war.  They  foresaw  it,  they 
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desired  it  even,  but  it  was  a  vague  and  remote  idea.'  «  ThrouAw 
the  whole  country  it  began  nearly  under  similar  circumstancet  tod 
in  the  same  manner.’  p.  5S. 

‘  Very  tlifterent  ideas  had  been  formed  of  this  insurrection.  It  tv 
naturally  supposed  to  have  been  brought  about  by  intrigue  and  den 
manteuvring,  and  that  the  chiefs  were  skilful  politicians,  ofwhoai^ 
|>easants  were  the  blind  instruments,  and  that  the  whole  had  been  die 
result  of  a  great  plan  previously  concerted.  Nothing  could  beiaoee 
remote  from  the  truth.  I'lic  war  was  rather  defensive  than  offeniiit, 
wholly  without  a  plan,  and  had  scarcely  any  object  but  the  immediite 
sccuri^  of  the  country.  After  continued  successes,  the  hope  of 
powerfiilly  contributing  to  a  counter-revolution,  assuredly  presented 
Itself  to  all  the  Vendeans,  but  without  influencing  their  condua’ 
p.  V2\. 

It  is  o(|ually  mournful  and  astonishing  to  contemplate  such i 
siioctacle.  Setting  aside  entirely  the  great  and  serious queslioo, 
whether  a  portion  of  n  nation  has  politically  and  morally  ariiilii 
to  separate  itself  forcibly  from  that  nation,  repelling  the  instilu- 
tions  of  government  wliieh  that  nation  has  with  general  coo- 
curring  elioice  adopted, — what  hope  could  there  he  in  a  case  like 
this  ?  What  chance,  almost,  of  any  thing  less  than  desolation  tod 
destruction  ?  Our  Author  even  confesses,  by  some  of  the  ei- 
pressions  in  the  passages  just  (pioted,  that  it  was  apjiareutli 
the  leaders,  in  the  early  stage's,  that  the  undertalviiig  was,froa 
the  nature  uf  the  case,  nearly  desperati* ;  and  they  would  havcMfi 
it  to  be  totally  so,  if  they  had  taken  the  pains,  which,  whether  tlx) 
tlid,  or  did  not,  they  ought  to  have  done,  before  embarking  ink, 
to  inform  themselves  respecting  (he  general  state  of  feeling  ud 
opinion  (lirough  the  nation.  lUit  then,  was  ever  infatuation  like 
tlu*irs,  to  put  tliemselves  at  the  head  of  such  an  insurrectioa. 
with  such  couse(|uen(Ts  full  in  prospect,  instead  of  exerting ibeir 
utmost  influence,  with  all  possible  earnestness,  to  deter  thw 
unhappy  vassals  from  rushing  on  destruction?  They  could  W 
he  so  utterly  ignorant  of  history,  as  not  to  know  that  the  atrocit) 
of  war  is  always  aggravated  indelinitely  in  a  civil  war.  Thf' 
could  not  hut  know  tlial  this  aggravation  would  be  inostterrikk 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  just  ready  tokt 
attacked  by  a  formiduhle  coalition  of  powers,  ad vancingavowedh 
ill  the  must  arrogant  and  viiidielive  spirit  of  despotism,  A 
abetted  and  stimulated  by  the  emigrant  tribe,  with  whose  dc^ 
those  of  the  Vendeans  would  naturally  he  regarded  as  identied 
'I'liey  well  knew  that  no  state  in  the  world  would  tolerate  or 
of  its  provinces  in  u  hostile  independence,  and  tliey  knew  alw,tt 
might  liave  known,  that  there  was  enough  of  unanimity,  indigw* 
lion,  and  energy,  in  the  nation,  to  overwiielra  an  insurgent  diatn*^ 
They  could  not,  therefore,  deliberately  anticipate  any  thing 
the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  people  to  whom  they  ^ 
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lomucli  attaclied, — a  dreadful  (ra^cxiy  ending^  iu  desolation.  All 
iliis  was  before  their  eyeij ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  kiievT  they 
viTV  ijreat  inllueime  on  the  iniiuN  of  (he  people;  an  in- 
lurncf  in  all  probability  sullicieiit  (o  persuatle  them  to  a  (juiet 
qibnassion,  at  least  till  it  should  he  aseertained  how  the  Ljraiul 
irtin  of  events,  which  the  people  of  a  sinj^le  province  could  not 
4op  or  control,  would  be  likely  to  terminate.  Ami  also  they 
wefe sensible  what  advHntap:es  or  mitigations  they  would  ))rohahly 
be  able  to  tfain  for  these  endangered  provincials,  by  means  of 
ike  ^at  merit  they  wouhl  hiive  with  the  ruling^  powers  froni 
sieli  a  pacific  exercise  of  their  inlluence.  Such  was  the 
site  of  the  case  at  the  awful  crisis,  when  the  commotions 
iroom;  the  pcoph?  rendered  it  impossible  for  their  chiefs  any 
hDijrr  to  avoid  takins;  a  decid(Ml  part.  And  that,  with  such  a 
\ifw  presenteil  to  them,  they  eouhl  di'cide,  with  a  reckless  and 
cruel  rashness,  to  join,  and  inllame,  and  lead  the  insurrection, 
I’Tinees,  we  think,  such  a  moon-struck  state  of  miml,  ns  hardly 
frerfellon  worthy  men  before.  No  doubt  there  is  somethin;^ 
biH'  and  ijenerous  in  their  seif-devotedness  nnd  bravery,  and 
ibfir  retrospeetive  and  uncalculatiin;  loyalty  ;  and  if  nothinq^  hut 
jwt  (heir  own  grallant  persons  couhl  have  been  committeil  to  the 
fiuanl,  the  whole  airair  would  have  been  a  very  splendid  dis))lay 
of  chivalry  *.  but  there  were  the  women  and  children,  the  ai^ed 
ind (lie sick,  (he dwellings  and  the  gardens; — there  was,  in  short, 
ihatever  hud  ‘  the  breath  of  life,’  and  whatever  was  for  the 
sisteminee  and  aci  oinniodation  of  life  :  all  was  to  be  plungfed 
I  into  that  horrible  wreck  and  misery, — which  was  foreseen  as  an 
ilmost  inevitable  consequence;  insomuch,  that  when  tlie  most 
iDclancholy  pr(‘sa*^es  were  rcali/.ed,  these  leaders,  those  of  tluMU 
who  survived,  felt  they  had  no  cause  for  surprise.  Hut  we  are 
imaicd  that  when  they  actually  saw  the  inexjiressihle  misery 
«»d  hopeless  perdition  in  which  their  people  were  involved,  we 
M  none  of  them  deploring,  with  aui^uish,  that  instead  of 
restrainin';  them  from  the  <lesj>crate  enterprise,  they  had  actively 
Wthem  on  to  its  fatal  consummation.  The  infatuation  was 
ibs)lutely  incurable.  When  myriatls  of  the  insurj[;ents  had 
pmshed,  ainiilst  every  variety  of  misery,  and  the  ilaily  perishiii'; 
rwuilnder  were  making  hopeless  forced  marches  in  Brittany, 
ttd  other  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  lioire,  enconntere<l  at  every 
^by  hostile  armies,  and  in  acknow  le<li;ed  expe<*tation  of  speedy 
^tniction,  our  Author  makes  some  remarks  on  the  peasants 
Brittany,  (who  were  in  their  hearts  favourable  to  the  royalist 
to  the  eHcct  of  reproaching!:  them  for  not  b<*ini;  so  insane 
••the  Vendeans. 

*  The  Bretons  could  not  easily  be  induced  to  undertake  a  war  like 
ooc  in  which  we  had  been  engaged.  (!!)  They  are  capable  of 
attachments,  and  of  a  determined  courage;  but  limy  nave  too* 
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little  ardour  and  dccUion.  Th^  live  more  asunder  than  the  Pofie. 
vins,  and  are  much  less  obedient  to  tlicir  chiefs.  They  are  wDfbL 
more  interested,  and  lets  active,  tlian  the  Vendeans.  They 


hear  the  idea  of  their  houses  being  pandered  and  burnt.  Thence  the 
different  character  of  the  wars  of  Brittany  from  that  which  matked 


the  insurrection  of  Poitou.*  p.  415. 

The  selfish  dastards  !  ^  They  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  their 
*  houses  being  plundered  and  burnt !’  which  was  not  probably 
just  that  for  which  they  had  built,  and  furnished,  aud  stoied 
them  I  They  wished,  belike,  to  live  for  themselves  aud  their 
families !  and  could  not  comprehend  the  felicity  or  the  glory  d 
giving  their  little  hanl -earned  property  to  the  fire,  and  thek 
families  and  themselves  to  the  sword,  from  horror  of  hauB^ 
their  mass  said  by  men  who  had  taken  an  oath  to  a  |K>pular  fona 
of  government,  or  as  a  dutiful  sacrifice  to  a  corrupt,  rapacioia, 
and  then  defunct  court ! 

We  are  a  little  apprehensive  tliat  those  readers  of  the  ahoie 
paragraphs,  who  have  not  seen  tliebook  which  lias  suggested  tlieo, 
inayiie  inclined  to  tax  our  accumulation  of  strong  epitheU,  is  i 
rhetorical  exaggeration  of  style.  But  let  them  read  tlie  bink 
and  they  will  acknowledge  that  no  language  can  he  w  rought  up 
to  the  tragical  character  of  a  great  part  of  the  story,  his  Midi 
u  scene  of  miseries,  as  very  few  records  of  barbarity  and  caluniu 
can  rival.  And  no  story  was  ever  more  excellently  told.  Ifw 
are  tempted  into  an  excess  of  epithets,  it  is  a  fault  of  which  tb 
iMarchioness  is  never  guilty.  Her  narratives  have  an  adminbir 
simplicity  and  brevity.  They  are  almost  miraculously  clear  ol 
all  that  verhiagcy  and  artificial  pomp,  and  cold  cant,  and  iniM 
exclamation,  so  prevalent  and  disgusting  in  French  coin}K)sitioB. 
She  never  seems  to  aim  at  that  same  thing  which  is  lost  by  airoio; 
at  it — effect.  Indeed,  her  mind  is  so  perfectly  familiar  with  ill 
the  forms  of  terror  and  suflering,  that  she  seems  never  in  tk 
least  to  think  about  the  eileet  they  are  adapted  to  produce,  i 
representation,  on  {htsoiis  who  have  not  beheld  such  tilings,  tike 
relates  the  series  of  frightful  adventures,  and  narrow  escipei 
and  brilliant  feats,  and  sudden  calamities,  and  bloody  cxecutioa^ 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  person  who  should  he  hastily  ft* 
counting  them  to  other  persons  known  to  have  been  eqaiHf 
familiar  w  ith  such  things  in  some  other  place,  and  would  Umr* 
fore  be  sensible  it  would  be  mere  impertinence  in  such  compii! 
to  nourish,  and  exclaim,  and  aggravate.  We  can  iuiagioebtf 
shewing  an  unatlected  surprise  at  the  up))alled  feelings  of  soiacd 
her  readers.  And  then,  the  number  of  the  facts  rapidly  crowdiiC 
on  her  memory,  allows  her  no  time  for  formal  reflectiool  ^ 
rhetorical  amplification.  Such  a  desultory  warfare  involi«** 
greater  diversity  and  multitude  of  remarkable  incidents,  tbM  * 
regular  campaign.  It  requires  a  greater  number  of  operatioitl* 
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^n%  it  to  a  conclusion ;  and  it  admits,  if  the  combatants  on 
^  sales  are  resolute,  of  a  much  p*eater  number  of  alternations 
(/success,  before  any  success  can  be  decisive.  In  this  Vendeaii 
WIT,  besides,  many  of  the  operations  can  be  described  as  a  kind 
of  i)ersonal  combats,  displaying  tlic  character  and  the  valour 
of  inciiviiluals,  many  of  whom  were  well  known  to  the  writer. 
She  was  immediately  involved  in  a  great  part,  and  in  the 
most  tragical  part,  of  its  operations  and  perils,  being  neces- 
jiuted  to  accom|)any  military  parties,  in  all  manner  of  alarming 
^tuitions,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  and  under 
the  most  distressing  personal  circumstances,  such  as  required  all 
the  benefits  of  indulgence  and  repose.  She  somewhere  expresses, 
but  with  far  less  emphasis  than  the  case  deserved,  her  wonder 
how  it  was  physically  possible  for  her  life  to  be  maintaine<i 
through  such  a  rugged  course.  Bhe  was  naturally  excessively 
timid ;  and  on  various  occasions  iu  the  course  of  the  narrative 
<ibe  confesses  ingenuously  how  much  she  was  terrified,  among 
horsemen  and  cannon,  routs,  flights,  and  manglcil  bodies. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  she 
!  could  not  sit  on  horseback  witliout  apprehension,  even  when 
;  there  was  a  man  to  lead  the  horse ;  but  greater  causes  of 
1  (motion  will  annihilate  the  less ;  very  early  iu  the  warfare, 

I  bearing  a  report  of  her  husband  being  wounded,  at  a  place 
line  or  ten  miles  off,  she  galloped  a  bad  horse  to  the  spot, 

-  orer  a  rough  country,  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was  never 
,  afterwards,  she  says,  in  any  fear  of  riding  on  horseback.  She 
I  became  inured  to  hunger  and  cold,  to  rags,  and  sleeping  on 
:  «traw  amid  noise  and  tumult,  and  at  last  passing  whole 
I  lights  in  tile  fields  and  woods,  without  the  smallest  shelter, 

■  to  escape  the  searching  parties  of  the  furious  republican  as- 
i  ttssins. 

We  did  not  take  up  the  book  with  any  design  of  attempting 
M  abstract  of  the  history :  that  would  he  quite  impossible 
^thin  any  reasonable  limits ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  for  a 
I  b)ok  so  easily  obtained,  and  which  so  many  will  read.  It  is 
;  crowded  with  remarkable  particulars.  Military  records  of  crimes 
I  i’Ml  miseries  have  often  a  sort  of  gloomy  monotony,  which 
;  ^uces  the  mind,  after  a  while,  to  a  stupitied  gloomy  loathing 
'  ^•oeness  of  consciousness.  Less  of  this  effect  is  produced 
;  ^is  work  than  by  almost  any  other  we  have  reacl,  it  is  so 
;  •*pinted  by  diversities  of  incident,  the  romantic  and  sometimes 
^^cal  character  of  the  warfare,  and  the  lively  simplicity  and 
,  ^inme  sensibility  of  the  narrative. 

ft  is  quite  melancholy  to  see  almost  all  the  persons  whom  the 
:  wtbor  brings  prominently  forward  to  notice. in  the  early  part  of 
^  story,  perishing  successively  in  its  progress.  After  herself, 
j  ^two  most  conspicuous  and  interesting  persons,  are  her  husband 

i 
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li^'sciirc,  ainl  Henri  dc  liaro(hejace|uelein,  t!ie  hrotlier  oft^ 
man  wlio  aftrrwar(!s  hceaine  her  secoinl  luishaiul,  which  second  ’ 
lnisbaiul  also  fell  lij^hlinq;  at  the  head  of  another  insurrection  ! 
fliiriiii;;  tlie  last  short  rei^n  of  Bonaparte.  Lesenre  was  mortilh 
wounded  in  what  may  he  enlkiMl  the  middle  ])erio(l  of  tbi' 
first  insurrection,  when  its  most  favourable  events  were  pa^i, 
and  its  fortunes  werefa:»t  declinini*;  towards  desjiair.  Ilelin^eml 
a  number  of  duvs  in  a  state  wliich  inflicted  the  bittcMi^t  an^i^ 
on  his  wife.  'I’liere  ajipeared  some  slight  ground  for  hope, 
had  it  b(*en  possible  for  him  to  be  in  a  stale  of  (piietnm. 
with  the  reipiisiti*  comforts  and  medical  care.  But  the  trtDi 
was  n‘lreating  in  disaster  and  privation,  hourly  harrassed  bv 
the  enemy ;  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  liastily  drii^ 
along,  amid  his  uiirelieviMl  sud'erings  ;  and  he  died  in  a  kind 
of  cart  on  the  road.  Henri  appears  to  have  been  a  most  ad* 
inirable  youtli,  virtuous,  gmierous,  atleetionate,  and  cpiite  a  Ri- 
iialdo  in  battle.  Hemet  his  fate  at  a  later  period,  froroar^ 
publican  soldier  whom  he  had  at  that  moment  called  upon 
ills  own  man  to  sj)are.  He  was  only  twenty-one  years  of 
age. 

The  whole  story  {and  the  veracity  of  it  would  be  beyond 
all  doubt,  even  if  it  were  not  corroborated  by  innumerable  otber 
testimonies)  gives  a  horrible  representation  of  the  general  condoci 
of  the  repuhlicAiis.  They  were  a  vast  jiack  of  blood-houiKk 
They  rioted  in  tin*  massacre  of  the  helpless,  the  wounded, 
women,  and  children,  and  even  the  unoilending  neutral  n- 
habitants  who  alleviated  any  suiferings  of  the  royalists  intbm 
retreats  and  wamh'iings.  INI ost  of  their  leaders,  above  ulltbe 
notorious  Westermann,  were  worthy  of  their  followers, 
of  them,  however,  are  honourably  distinguished  ;  and  it  is  not 
less  honourable  to  the  Marchioness,  that  she  makes  the  ex¬ 
ception  with  H  grateful  emphasis. 

She  eonfesses  there  were  some  instances  of  eriielty  on  thf 
part  of  the  royalists;  hut  she  says  that  most  of  these  nerr 
in  the  way  of  reprisal,  provoked  by  the  luuTible  atrocities  of  their 
enemu's.  She  constantly  asserts  that  they  were  systematicilh 
inodeiato  and  forbearing, — at  least  tlic  armies  commanded  bj 
I^esrnre,  Henri,  and  their  immediate  coadjutors.  Of  the  db* 
positions  of  some  of  the  oilier  leaders,  especially  Stofle^ 
and  IMiarctti,  she  sjieaks  much  less  favourahly.  She  except- 
too,  from  the  praise  of  elemencv,  l)e  iMaiigiiv,  a  vorv 
and  able  olheer  in  immediate  connexion  with  her  hushiwi 
She  mentions  him  as  a  remarkable  ifistanci;  of  a  man  previous!) 
Jinmane,  rendered  savage  by  the  events  of  the  war. 

There  are  many  <‘urious  instances  of  the  iidl nonce  o(  ^ 
priests,  and  the  power  of  sn|HMstition.  One  jiriest, 
evidently  a  courageous  man,  exhorting  the  ovcr-powercd 
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Ifinf;  royalists  to  return  to  the  combat,  boldly  and  literally 
liurcil  them  of  ‘  paradise'  it’  they  should  fall.  He  was  be“ 
teffd,  and  they  went  liereely  back  with  him,  exclaiming  tha^ 

paradise.”  On  reUirninii^  successful  they 
leenitohave  literally  worshipped  both  him  and  his  crucitix.  The 
Author  says  the  priests  did  not  light,  as  that  would  have  bei'U 
forded  by  the  whole  army  as  a  profanation  of  the  sacred 
fbimfter;  hut  they  often  exposed  tiieinselves  with  a  daring 
imi  c^'iierous  devotedness  in  helping  (he  wouiuled,  or  performing 
ibe  last  odiees  lor  the  dying.  She  says  their  intiuence  was 
oailormly  and  zealously  exerted  against  cruelty  and  revenge. 
Jfome  worthy  examples  are  recorded. 

Few  things  in  military  history  will  be  found  more  curious 
iliau  the  economy  of  the  royalist  camps.  There  was  very  little 
uf  the  subordination  essential  to  an  army.  OlVicers  and  soldiers, 
*ei|;ueurs  and  peasants,  seemed  to  he  all  on  an  etpiality ;  and 
rach  man  fought  from  his  own  individual  impulse  to  defend 
the  country  and  its  social  system.  After  a  successful  battle, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  preventing  most  of  the  peasants 
returning  to  their  homes  for  a  short  time ;  hut  they  would 
liromplly  come  again  at  the  circular  summons  of  the  cdiiefs. 
They  were  never  reduced  to  a  complete  military  organization. 
They  displayed  a  wonderful  bravery  ;  hut,  nevertherless,  they 
were  liable  to  panics,  which  often  caused  disasters,  and  ex- 
peedingly  distressed  their  leaders. — Their  system  of  lighting 
wis  formed  judiciously,  but  indeed  necessarily,  upon  the  jic- 
culiar  form  of  their  woody  and  intricate  country. 

The  losses  in  a  long  succession  of  bloody  combats,  (in 
ihicii,  however,  their  enemies  sutVered  a  much  greater  jle- 
$truction,)  and  the  eoiUinual  augmentation  of  the  republican 
armies,  reduced  the  main  body  of  the  royalists  at  last  to 
cross  the  Loire,  in  hopes  of  finding  co-operation  or  shelter  in 
ilie  >niore  northern  provinces,  in  which  they  believed  there 
^ts  a  strong  disposition  to  favour  (he  royal  cause.  They  re¬ 
ceived,  however,  no  important  accessions  to  their  wasting 
^trengili ;  the  republican  armies  advanced  upon  them  in  mighty 
miss  and  continual  reinforcement;  and  the  sjiirit  of  the  peasants 
wis  no  longer  the  same.  They  had  lost  their  beloved  country, 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  risen  ?tf  arms ;  and  they  hail 
systematic  large  political  view,  on  which  to  prosecute  a 
war  against  the  republic.  They  fought  repeatedly  and  des- 
pcfitely,  and  often  with  temporary  success.  They  came,  how  ¬ 
ever,  day  after  day,  in  still  plainer  and  nearer  view  of  their 
a  fate  inevitable  at  all  events,  unless  they  could  rc- 
^ss  the  Loire.  In  the  attempt  to  do  this  they  failed ;  and 
some  last  mournful  aud  desponding  cflbrts,  the  remainder 
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of  tlieir  once  miineruus  army  disbandi*<\  and  dUjiersed; 
were  for  the  j;reater  part  pursued,  hunted  out,  and  destrove<i 
Nothins^  in  history  is  more  melanclioly  tlian  the  detail  of 
events  subsequent  to  the  passini^  to  the  north  of  the  Loiit 
The  jiersonal  story  of  the  ^larchioness  after  this  period,  is  ts 
romantic  as  it  is  mournful.  She  took  refuse  amon^the  peasants* 
had  a  succession  of  alartus  and  most  narrow  escajK's;  was  dis- 
t^uiscd  in  various  ways;  was  sometimes  driven  from  ail  sheltfr 
to  pass  whole  nii^hts  in  the  lields  and  woods;  was  in  one  of 
her  miserable  hiding  places  delivered  of  twins;  obtained,  or 
rather  fell  into,  at  last,  a  more  comfortable  asylum,  harra^ 
however  still  by  repeated  and  terrifyim^  incidents  of  dan^; 
and  linally  rc'ceived  the  news  of  the  downfall  of  Rohespimf 
and  the  'Terrorists,  and  availed  herself  of  the  clemency  and 
amnesty  that  followed. 


Art*  III  I.  An  Inquiry  into  the  I.axvs  of  different  r.puiemic  DUeam, 
with  a  View  to  determine  the  Means  of  preserving  IndixidiiaU  aid 
Communities  from  each,  and  also  t)  ascertain  the  Prohahiliiy  tf 
extenninatinpr  the  Small-pox,  By  .loseph  Adams,  M.l).  F.L^. 
pp.  159.  Johnson. 

2.  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Hcreditart/  Pecidiarities  of  tki 
Human  Race  :  With  Notes,  iLustratix^  of  the  Subject,  jmrtiaJarlji 
in  Gout,  Scruphula,  and  Madness.  Second  Kdition  ;  with  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  on  tlie  (j<»itrcs  and  CTetinsof  the  Alps  and  i’yrennees.  Bi 
Joaenh  Adams,  M.lf.  no.  125.  Callow’.  Ihl5. 


Joseph  Adams,  M.lf.  pp.  125.  Callow’.  Ihlo. 

*1 T  must  liave  heon  observed  hy  those  w’lio  have  read  thf 
*“■  metlical  articles  in  the  New  Series  of  onr  Journal,  thit 
the  subjects  selected  for  onr  dis(]uisition,  have  been,  with  litlk 
exception,  of  a  j>opnlar  cliaractor  ;  that  they  h  \ve  been  at  the 
same  time  medical  and  not  medical ;  and  that  their  interest  b 
not  of  a  confined  nature,  hut  excursive  ami  i>;eiu*ial. 

The  title  pa^es  of  the  two  works  now  before  us,  will  he  seen 
atonee  to  he  in  unison  with  these  principles  of  selection,  ^^e 
scarcely  indeed  know^  any  suliject  that  can  he  made  more  in- 
tercstins;  to  an  impiisitivc  mind,  than  the  snhjecls  of  the 
treatises  we  are  about  to  notice ;  and  the  acknow  ledjjed  ibi* 
lities  and  industry  of  their  Author,  form  a  sunicient  ijuarantec 
for  an  equal  doi^ree  of  interest,  as  it  respects  <he  manner  of 
their  performance.  Dr.  Adams  has  loii^  been  known  as  the 
Anllior  of  a  work  on  ‘  Morhiil  Doisons;*  a  work  so  ably  executrfi 
that  il  prepared  ns  to  enter  on  onr  duties  as  critical  in^l®** 
sitors,  with  strong  presentiments  in  his  favour,  and  these 
M'ntiinents  we  can  justly  say  have  not  been  disanpoinl^ 
IndfsMl,  we  have  reason  on  the  whole  to  be  satisned 


the  productions  before  us  ;  and  in  points  about  which  we  distgtee 
with  their  Author,  wc  do  it  with  reluctance,  and  with 
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w  always  duo  to  liberal  sentiments,  and  laborious 

.... 

Our  lirst  topic  of  discussion  will  be  respectini^  F^pidemic  and 
^'jiU^ious  Diseases.  Of  these,  most  persons  will  find  that 
hi^e  unconsciously  p^iven  themselves  credit  for  knowing 
than  upon  inquiry  it  will  be  found  they  really  do  know. 
Wbelber  a  complaint  is  catching,  or  not,  would  seem  at  first  sii'lit 
ipbkin  of  sutVicienfly  easy  solution ;  and  we  should  expect 
loaircl  in  medical  writers  with  a  plain  and  indisputable  division 
if  maladies  into  conta&^ious,  and  not  contup^ious.  Some  of  our 
rrtders  will  not  be  surprised  then,  to  leani,  that  at  this  moment 
^  medical  world  is  divided  in  opinion  concerning  this  parti- 
niUr;  and  whether  even  the  plague  itself  is,  or  is  not,  a  conta- 
(ioib  disease,  is  a  contesteil  and  still  unsettled  question. 

\  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  question  of  mere  curiosity,  even  to 
j'jiose  who  arc  plactnl  at  a  distance  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Every  one  knows  that  the  metropolis  of  Britain  hnn 
I visited  with  this  scourge;  and  how  far  we  have  a  right 
ipiijsically  to  calculate  n}H)ki  a  permanence  of  exemption,  is  a 
Question  in  some  degree  involved  in  its  communicable  or 
jeoau^ious  nature.  To  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  many 
i9(ber  maladies  of  a  virulent  kind  are  capable  of  being  iiu- 
iparteil  Iroin  individual  to  individual,  and  from  one  quarter  of  tlie 

I  world  to  another,  are  inquiries  also  of  great  moment.  If  nothing 
further  rested  upon  the  determinution  of  this  point,  than  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  quarantine  enactments,  that  itself  would  give  a 
iirely  interest  to  its  discussion. 

‘On  the  subject  of  quarantines,’  Dr.  Adams  says,  '  it  is  not  ray 
latention  to  dilate  by  shewdng  the  injury  suffered  to  commerce  in 
cooicquence  of  them.  This  consideration,  when  compared  with  the 
prbcrvatiun  of  a  town  from  such  calamities  as  the  plague  or  the  ycl- 
»» fever,  is  unworthy  of  notice.  But  quarantines  are  not  innocent 
Jlungs  in  themselves.  After  the  arrival  of  a  sliip's  crew,  under  cir- 
can^tiinces  of  despondency  from  scurvy,  or  any  other  disease,  the 
^pj>oiniment  of  all  their  hopes  of  relief  by  consigning  them  to  im- 
pfJwnment,  is  to  abandon  many  of  them  to  certain  death.’ 

The  (listem|>ers  which  alfect  a  considerable  number  of  indivi- 
^wls  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place,  are  divided  into 
^fndemicy  and  Endemic, 

*By  endemics  we  understand  diseases  which  are  known  only  in 
fOUin  places,  often  only  in  certain  latitudes,  where  they  are  found 
•  t^ery  season.  By  epidemics,  those  which  occar  only  at  certain 


*  The  first  of  the  treatises  has  been  for  some  time  before  the 
P®hc;  but  a8  it  has  not  hitherto  fallen  under  our  notice,  and  at 
.  ®<juiry  it  involves,  is  one  of  so  much  importance,  we  have  tliought 
*  ®ot  improper  to  connect  tbe  consideration  of  it  with  the  work  on 


®2.**®P*'opcr  to  connect  tbe  consideration  of  it 
^•taiy  disektses,  more  recently  published. 
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reasons,  or  from  oilier  cliaiiges  in  the  atmosphere,  with  the  mtartof 
which  i^e  are  unuc(|uuinted,  or  IVoin  contagion.  The  first  onkr  iv  ! 
the  most  part,  are  chronic ;  the  second,  acute  diseases.’  '  j 

Kiideinics,  even  by  the  very  term  of  de^ii gnat  ion,  are  suppose) 
to  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  internal  ])eculiantifs  o( 
the  respective  pliici  .'^  in  which  tliey  are  met  with,  ainl  toboci* 
pable  of  being  engendered  only  in  such  connexion.  Kpideniio 
too,  are  in  a  certain  degree  local ;  but  they  seem  to  come  upoi 
the  placeis  where  they  rage,  at  particular  times,  and  from  nnift 
extraneous  cai«ses.  Thus,  we  should  say  of  the  ague  in  the  j 
fens  of  Ijincolnshire,  that  it  was  an  endemic  disorder,  while  the  i 
intluenza,  which  shall  perliaps  he  in  Paris  one.  month,  ami  hi 
London  the  next,  wouhl  properly  he  named  an  epidenic.  I 
Now,  it  is  respecting  these  lust  that  the  (pn'slion  has  been  more  | 
especially  agitated  as  to  their  commnni(*dble  nature  in  the  wn 
of  contagion,  uUhoiigh  the  (piestion  cannot  be  confined  exchs 
sively  to  tin  in.  indeed,  a  little  i  t  lleetion  will  lead  the  mder 
to  perceive  that  the  real  tpicstion  is,  winulier  any  given  coni- 
plaint  is  an  cmbMiiie,  or  an  epidemic ;  tor,  if  its  growth  aih 
progress  arc  decidedly  (h'pendent  upon  the  fU'ciiliaritieH  of  i 
particular  district,  and  if  it  can  be  [irovetl  absolutely  incapable 
of  existence  or  propagation  elsewhere,  that  such  complaint  h 
not  a  contagious  disease,  properly  so  calltd,  but  has  mmw-I 
thing  in  it  of  the  nature  of  an  emicmic,  is  almost  a  iiecessin  | 
inference.  j 

Por  example:  Snj>pose  the  gnrmeuts  of  an  individual  ib»| 
has  died  of  tlie  plague,  to  he  folded  u]),  excluded  from  the  tir, 
hrought  to  Ikituii),  ami  dcpo.sited  in  Monmouth -street ;  suppOM 
also  that  a  poor  man  purchase  and  wear  these  clothes;— not, 
althcnigli  he  may  be  ullected  with  somewliat  of  imiis}>ositiuD  k 
<*onse<picnce,  yet,  il  he  do  not  actually  become  afl(X*led  wkb 
plague,  the  evidence  is  more  than  presumptive,  that  the  mtladf 
in  question  (plague)  i.s  not  transferable  in  the  manner  in  whid 
quarantine  laws  snpjiost*  it  to  be;  and  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Adams  ami  of  other  anticontagionists,  would  seem  to  W 
justified,  respecting  the  m'cessity  of  an  infectious  afmo#pAeit! 
for  the  propagation  or  communication  of  this  disease— and  Hi 
would  appear  therefore,  that  it  is  not  contagions. 

Now  this  could  never  be  the  ease,  it  is  urgetl,  in  reference  to ik 
coinnuinieation  of  such  poisons  as  all  medical  persons  agree  in^- 
nominating  eontagioiis.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  the  clothes  wHw 
had  bet'll  worn  by  an  individual  ill  wifli  the  small-pox,  to  havebrtt 
conveyed,  and  di*posit(*d,  and  purchased,  and  worn,  as  in  fke 
instance  just  imagined  :  the  person  who  should  tlins  rticeiwt^ 
iiifet'lion  from  them,  would  go  through  the  small-pux  as 
iutedy  ami  exactly  as  if  he  liad  worn  the  garments  in  the  ^ 
of  the  worhl  where  they  were  first  imhiied  with  the  contagw* 
poison;  and— murk  this  circumstance  as  the  leading 
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jiUtfnct* -Ik*  >vonlil  he  al»lo  lo  communicate  precUely  the 
^  disease  to  another,  while  the  suhject  of  the  first  atVeetioii 
fnuld  |»rol)ahly  he  without  such  |H)wer; — U'cause,  say  the  anti* 
cjjta^onists,  he  would  not  he  capuhle  of  formiut'  the  aimoH- 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  and  ditVusioii  of  the 

canplaint.  ^  ^  « 

So  far,  then,  all  wouhl  s<HMn  to  be  in  favour  of  (hut  doctrine 
vhicli  Mip))oses  an  actual  and  essential  difi'erenee  in  the  laws  of 
(finnmnication  l>etween  fevers,  (for  plague  is  but  a  virulent 
lf>er,)  and  those  distempers  which  are  uiuvers;illy  allowed  to 
kf  communicable  in  the  way  of  contai'ion  ;  and  the  decided 
Iw^juai^e  of  Dr.  Hush  would  appear  to  l)e  well  foundetl, 
fbrti  he  remarks,  ‘It  is  from  nastiness  dei^eneratinq: 
‘into  infection,  that  the  bodies,  clothes,  beds  and  apart- 
‘ments  of  the  poor  in  (Ireat  Britain,  derive  their  poi- 
^sonous,  their  ))estilential  charq;e.  By  a  common  putrefactive 
‘process,  this  ce/iowi  is  formed,  and  derives  none  of  its 

‘  qualities  from  pulsating  arteries  or  glands.  Away,  then,  with 
‘  this  pre})osterous  phrase,  from  the  poison  engendered  by 
‘ st'plic processes,  and  let  “human  contat;:ion”  for  the  future 
‘mean  nothing  but  small-pox,  vaccinia,  and  the  kindred  forms 
‘of  morbid  secretions.  It  is  hiq^h  time  that  the  products  of 
‘putrefaction,  should  be  distiui^uished  from  those  of  secretion.* 
And  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  remarkable  localities 
of  those  more  violent  fevers  by  which  dillercnt  regions  are 
Tbiied  at  diilerent  times,  and  rcKiollect  the  diminution  of  them 
b  Home  |)arls  of  America,  es|>ecially  since  investigations  have 
been  made  into  their  alleged  sources,  and  these  sources  re- 
noreil,  we  are  compelled,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  to  sub- 
vribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  anticontagionist,  and  we  seem  to 
tfrive  at  a  very  satisfactory  inference  respecting  the  transpor- 
Ution  of  these  tlreadful  visitations  from  one  to  another  part  of 
lhe>^orld. 

There  are,  however,  several  impediments  to  this  straight 
forward  progress,  and  strong  groumls  for  (pialifying  our  sen- 
liaienis  on  the  subject  of  contagion,  wbicb  claim  now  to  be 
Otniioaeil. 

It  has  been  very  forcibly  stated  by  tlie  contagionists,  that 
iiHstliuiss  and  filtli,  according  to  Dr.  Hush’s  account,  the 
ttuse  oi  (liseas(‘,  the  iuiluced  complaint  would  not  then  be  nc- 
f^rily  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  suhject  from  which 
reccivcfl.  'Flius,  if  two  wards  of  an  hospital  be  devoted, 
^  to  the  recejuiou  of  individuals  under  typhus  fever,  the 
5^t  to  under  dvseiueries,  and  if  the  want  of  cleanliness 
j  •■eatii  case  stand  exactly  at  the  same  point,  the  fever  patients 
!  never  form  the  atmosphere  which  would  occasion  dvscii- 
I  nor  would  the  dysenteric  individuals  ever  impart  fever, 
j  moreover,  both  the  one  and  the  other  disease,  are  it  must 
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be  alloweci,  occasionally  derived  from  their  |>eculitr  ^ 
res|>ective  sources,  even  when  every  attention  shall  ht?e  bm 
^iven  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  when  ))erha|)s 
one  or  two  sick  persons  may  have  furnished  the  atmospbert 
infection. 

Some  few  years  since,  at  Kdiiduiri^h,  when  the  disputes 
divisions  between  the  contat^ionists  and  the  anticonta^ionisUr^ 
very  hi^h,  there  were  several  instances  of  intentional  pipos*^ 
to  the  allei;e<l  sources  of  contagion,  for  the  sake  of  sheain^il 
existence  to  he  mendy  imaginary.  Many  of  the  students’! 
that  university,  who,  witli  Dr.  Kush,  derided  the  doctrine  if 
contagion  as  a  ‘  husjhear,*  exposed  themselves  fearlessW  M 
with  desi«j^n,  to  the  etliuvia  from  the  bodies  and  hin^oftb 
fever  patients  in  the  intirmary,  and  several  in  conseipience  U 
with  fever,  which,  in  some  instances,  proved  fatal.  Now,  wba 
Dr.  Adams  is  called  upon  to  reconcile  this  HcknowledeftMi  fat, 
with  his  notions  of  the  incommunicalile  nature  of  fever  in  tk 
manner  supposed  by  some,  he  ttdls  us,  that  there  was  noinstiKt 
of  the  individuals  in  ipiestion  infectiiu^  others,  inasmuch  a 
the.y  wi'iit  throu£;h  the  disorder  in  their  ow  n  ajiartments,  iit 
did  not  hriui^  with  them  the  hospital  air.  Hut  we  woik 
su^p^est  whether  the  immunity  mip;ht  not  he  attributable  k 
more  care  having:  been  exercised  in  these  eases,  aiul  c;rcatcrp 
eaiitions  taken  by  their  attendants  and  friends,  as  the  joke  i 
experimental  speculation,  to  use  the  lan^uag:e  of  Dr.  Oregon, 
had  already  been  carried  sufliciently  far.  The  mention  of  Dr. 
(Jreg:ory  reminds  us  of  a  tale  which  we  have  heard  ha 
relate  in  his  Lectures,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  therm 
opposite  assumption  to  that  of  l)r.  Adams  and  others,  and  k 
prove  that  fever  may  he.  communicated  in  the  same  way  Mtke 
more  positive  contagions,  that  is,  from  something  secreted  h 
the  communicating  individual,  or  formed  hy  pulsating  arterio 
or  glands,  and  imparted  immediately  and  directly,  withontthe 
intervention  either  of  filth  or  infections  atmosphere.  The  Pro-; 
lessor  informs  us  that  a  young  woman,  of  extraordinary  bcMtf, 
was  admitted  into  the  fever  wards  of  the  infirmary  willi  tJP^ 
and  that  several  of  the  students,  captivated  by  her  jicrson 
manners,  were  in  the  practice  of  sitting  on  her  bed  and  approick- 
ing  nearer  to  her  than  was  prudent ;  in  consequence,  sewnl 
liecame  affected  with  typhus,  who  might  have  ranged 
wards  during  a  whole  season,  or,  in  other  words, 
themselves  to  the  atmosphere  of  fever,  with  perfect  impuwtr 
Another  fact  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  f^ 
when  any  reigning  disonler  of  a  given  district  visits  a 
each  individual  of  such  family  becomes  more  obnoxious  to  tk 
infection,  than  his  neighbours  and  friends,  whose 
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^fpkiHuic  lias  not  yet  entered  : — a  ^)resumptiou,  say  tlic  con- 
^ooists,  that  the  poison  creative  ot  the  malady,  is  imparted 
^  one  to  another,  in  tlie  same  way  as  small-pox  or  measles. 
^  ftill  further,  we  are  told  of  instances  in  w  hich  the  actual 
'^portation  of  the  virus  has  been  traced  from  one  reunion  of  the 
to  another,  as  was  the  case,  it  is  urfi^ed,  with  the  yellow 
jfTer  which  some  years  since  ra^ed  at  (jibraltar,  and  whicli 
with  an  evidence  too  palpable  to  be  disputed,  conveyed 
aiiherfroni  Malas^a. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  perceive  the  nature  and  the 
jiiie  of  the  controversy.  The  question,  it  will  be  seen,  is, 
iri»eilu*r  fever  engenders  fever,  as  small-pox  engenders  small- 
poi;  that  is,  by  a  specific  secreted  virus,  created  or  eng^n- 
by  the  morbid  actions  of  another  invalid  affected  by  the 
malady.  In  other  words,  are  fevers  generally,  engen- 
sustained,  and  propagated,  by  precisely  the  same  laws  as 
which  regulate  the  propagation  of  meash's,  small -pox, 
viriet-fever,  hooping-cough,  and  other  maladies,  that  are  ad- 
jiitieil  by  all  parties  to  be  actually  contagious  ? 

^  Our  own  sentiments  on  this  contested  point,  arc,  if  we  may 
m  My,  intermediate.  The  facts  of  the  case  appear  to  us  to 
n'eour  the  inference,  ami  indeed  almost  to  establish  the  assump- 
liun  in  an  unqualified  manner,  that  the  distempers  in  question 
!>fe  It  once  contagious,  and  not  contagious ;  that  in  some  in- 
puace^  they  have  an  independent  origin,  and  in  others,  are 
•r^teived  by  individuals  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  in  the  same 
fBiiiner  as  are  other  ‘  morbid  secretions.^ 

I  It  has  already  been  stated,  and  indeed  it  is  a  fact  generally 
isown,  that  even  those  epidemic  diseases  which  are  attributecl 
iDM>me  unknown  states  of  the  atmosphere,  as  their  immediately 
w.ing  cause,  are,  nevertheless,  apt  to  run  in  families: — that 
^  if  I  fever  prevail  for  a  given  time  in  a  certain  district,  and 
OM  individual  of  a  family  fall  ill,  there  is  greater  reason  to  fear 
wthe  remaining  members,  than  previous  to  this  occurrence : 
•chis  likewise  most  decidedly  the  case  in  respect  of  measles  or 
viill-pox.  Hut  here,  in  our  minds,  consists  the  cardinal  point 
distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other  infection ; — the  ac- 
[tftcwltslgod  and  absolute  contagion  never  affects  the  frame, 
and  slightly  soever,  without  producing  that  state  of 
'^•ecrctions  by  which  a  precisely  similar  distemper  is  capable 
•f  being  given  to  another;  (similar  we  mean  in  kind,  whatever 
i^tbe  diflerence  in  degree;)  while  an  epidemic  fever  may  have 
^  power  of  engendering  a  certain  quantum  of  iiutis{>osition  iu 
i^ystem  of  another,  without  positively  reproducing  itself, 
■**l»8tbe  external  circumstances  and  internal  condition  of  the 
recipient,  act  conjunctively  in  aid  of  the  disease-creating 
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virus,  or  uiiloss,  as  the  uiiticontagionists  say,  the  infeciioai 
inosjdiere  be  present.  Hut  (his  is  by  no  means  luxesstry  (or  * 
the  eontinuaiice  and  spread  oi'  the  real  eonta|;ious,  allhoi^ 
even  thesi‘  must  be  allowed  to  ajtpear  and  disap|>ear  in  t  i|i 
that  is  not  very  susceptible  of  explication  upon  any  oilier  pfi». 

ci|)le  than  that  of  something  extraneous  or  atmospherical  bcti^ 

essential  to  their  support  and  propagation. 

We  have  dwelt  rather  at  large,  and  perhaps  with  soine^. 
pearanee  of  repetition,  ujion  these  two  points  ;  the  one,  of  sin- 
larity,  the  other,  of  difterence,  between  the  virus  of  fever  lad 
the  sjiecific  contagions  ;  because,  while  we  do  not  jierceive  tk 
it  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  writers  on  the  subject,  itappem 
to  us  the  only  clew  for  unravelling  the  seeming  inconsistencr  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  difTusion,  on  the  one  hand,  andk 
limits,  on  the  other,  of  infectious  disorders. 

Against  the  opinion  of  those,  (for  some  there  are  who 
absolute  necessity  of  contagion  m  all  instanceH  for  the  pr*. 
duction  of  genuine  fever,)  we  may  relate  the  following  namiin 
from  Dr.  Hollo;  and  we  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  sliewif 
what  importance  such  facts  are  to  the  moderate  and  intefll^ 
diute  inference  that  we  have  just  announced,  as,  in  our  mb(k 
the.  only  legitimate  one  that  can  be  made  from  a  collation  iif 
comparison  of  seemingly  opposite  facts.  *  One  man  (Dr.  Rob 
‘  says)  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
‘  with  suspicious  fever ;  next  day,  another.  This  excited  a« 

*  ipiiry.  It  was  found  thej  came  from  two  diftereut  bimci 
‘  rooms.  These  were  followed  by  other  men,  in  all  amount^ 

‘  to  eight ;  three  of  whom  eame  from  a  separate  room;  tb 
^  rest  from  the  same  room.  Tlie  rooms  were  visited  by  tk 
‘  eommaiuling  oilicer.  All  the  rooms  whence  the  infected  cmk. 

‘  were  found  to  have  •diflerent  bedding  from  the  rest  of  ik 
‘  barracks.  The  horse  artillery  being  a  corps  in  codsUdi 
‘  readiness  for  service,  and  wliose  appointments  were  alwiji 
‘  complete,  had,  for  convenience  of  carriage,  hammock  W 
‘  ding.  The  hammocks  were  rolled  up  tight  every  niornig 
‘  the  moment  the  men  rose,  and  they  were  unloosed  when  tk 
‘  went  into  them  again  at  night.  At  this  tinte  wc  had  so  mud 
‘  and  so  constant  rain,  that  this  bedding  had  not  been  aired* 

‘  o|iened,  for  a  single  day,  for  at  least  two  mouths.  The  hi®* 

*  mucks  with  their  bedding,  vterc  examined,  and  the  moa** 

*  thep  urert*  opvnedy  a  very  peculiar  naiMeatina 
‘  perceptible.  Immediate  steps  were  taken,  and  no  furth* 
‘  mischief  ensued.  Thus,  an  infectious  fever  evidently  ir«f 
‘  (Dr.  R.  says)  from  the  eoiifmement  of  the  eflluvii  of » 
‘  man's  own  person,  in  a  term  of  about  two  months.’ 

Here  a  ditliculty  presents  itself  to  the  contagionist,  which* 
conceive  to  be  insurmountably  in  opposition  to  his  tenets,  ffl** 
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imdi  the  maladies  in  (piestion  had,  we  have  every  thinj;  but 
^ute  demonstration  to  prove,  an  independent  oritj;in.  No- 
ot  this  kind  can  ever  have  bec^nne  the  source  of  small¬ 
pox,  or  measles,  or  any  other  really  contagions  afTectlon.  But, 
n  the  other  Inind,  these  soldiers,  thus  infected,  wonld  be 
(tptble  of  deliverinp^  over,  as  it  were,  such  infection  to  another, 
^  direct  contact  or  communication,  but  the  stH^ondary  disease 
I  woahi,  we  conceive,  assume  a  type  corresponding  to  the  in- 
irnor  state  and  external  circumstances  of  the  new  recipient. 
And  it  is  not  perhaps  an  unwarrantable  postulate,  to  assume  that 
ibf  disorder  thus  imjmrUMl,  would  in  one  partoftlie  world,  prove 
tobelxpluis,  in  another,  yellow  fever,  and  in  a  third,  plague; 
indtliiit  these  respective  maladies  would,  from  such  source,  be 
■ide  to  spread,  should  every  thin"  around  them  be  favourable 
to thfir  propagation,  while  they  would  immediately  decline  and 
^  away,  should  they  meet  with  no  pabulum  of  "rowth  and 
lourislinient. 

In  a  ])ractical  ])oint  of  vkwv,  then,  wc  have  arrived,  althou{j^h 
Ilf  I  somewhat  different  route,  at  pretty  nearly  the  same  conclu- 
dons  with  the  anticonta^ionists ;  and  we  verily  believe  that 
^orantinc  laws  are  both  unnecc^ssary  and  inefficient,  unless  the 
diip’s  crew  upon  which  they  are  enforced,  are  bound  to  a  place 
if  the  same  latitude,  the  same  temperature,  and  the  same 
cnioral  circumstances,  internal  ami  external,  as  those  from  which 
ilto  Tessel  had  embarked.  In  other  words,  wc  <lo  not  believe 
ihit  the  yellow  fever  could  ever  by  importation  be  planted  in 
tito  north  of  Kurope,  or  that  the  plague  is  capable  of  beings 
kought  from  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  into  the  metropolis  of 
Britain. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  all  aloii"  "ranted  to  the  antieon- 
uponist,  the  existence  and  necessity  of  an  atmosphere  of  fever, 
to  order  to  insure  its  continuance.  Now,  it  is  a  remarkable, 
ttd  would  seem  to  be  a  ])rovident!al  circmiistancc,  that  al- 
this  atmosphere  is  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the 
I^icular  distemiH'r,  those  ])ersons  who  are  c^radually  inured  to 

tre  less  likely  to  be  injured,  than  they  who  arc  exposed  to  it 
siddenly :  thus,  a  child  in  a  family  livinc:  in  the  district  of  an 
THtleniic,  would,  if  affiH?ted  at  all  with  the  com[)laint,  be  likely 
Joliave  it  in  a  much  milder  form  than  one  who  should  visit  sucIi 
kinily,  and  in  this  manner  take  the  disorder.  Upon  this 
fnmnd  Dr.  Adams  ar"iies, 

‘Tliai  if  a  ship’s  crew  immediately  on  its  arrival,  should  be  the  first 
^  ihc^-  the  plague  or  any  other  fever,  the  probability  k,  that  the 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  their  greater  susceptibility,  and  not  in 
Wr  bringing  a  contagion  with  tlicm.  If  the  disease  should  spread, 
^  only  over  such  a  town,  but  w'herever  else  the  diseased  may  fiy, 
^  <iaestion  may  be  involved  in  some  obscurity.  But  bliould  it  be 
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confined  to  the  town,  and  even  if  those  who  escape  with  the  dii^  ? 
never  infect  the  neighbouring  towns  or  villages,  it  seems  unrcte!  I 
able  to  accuse  the  newly  arrived  crew  of  bringing  a  disease  ? 

they  cannot  convey  further/  Epidemics,  p.  51.  ] 


Admitting,  then,  the  existence,  although  circumscribed,  I 
origin  and  operation,  of  a  febri-facient  poison,  as  the  result 
secretion,  it  becomes  a  further  inquiry  of  some  interest,  a  I 
what  precise  manner  this  virus  finds  its  way  into  the  svstead 
a  healthy  individual.  Is  it  through  the  lungs,  or  the  skin,  tW 
contagions  and  infections  are  received  ?  ^  Is  infection  merdi 
MnhaJed,  oris  it  sometimes  absorbeil  From  tlie  views  wbid 
Dr.  Adams  takes  rcsiK?cting  the  modus  operandi  of  febrib  \ 
infection,  it  may  he  inferrea,  (although  our  Author  does  mi 
say  any  thing  on  the  subject,)  that  he  regards  the  lungs  utbi 
sole  inlets  of  infection ;  and  analogy  would  seem  to  heir  • 
out  in  the  supposition,  that  even  the  more  positive  contigioii 
are  introduced  by  inhalation;  for  in  those  cases  where moibki 
poisons  arc  made  to  operate  upon  the  body  in  the  way  of  inoei- ' 
iation,  it  is  always  absolutely  necessary  to  open  or  abndetW| 
outer  skin,  before  the  particular  effect  can  be  ])roduced.  Its 
not  sutlicient  merely  to  lay  and  confine  such  poisons  upon  tk 
cuticle.  The  saliva,  for  example,  of  a  rabid  animal,  by  meuil 
of  which  hydrophobia  is  occasioned,  might  be  freely  and  vskl 
fierfect  impunity  made  to  come  in  contact  merely  with  tk| 
cuticle,  provided  the  part  were  not  in  any  way  wounded  ;ud| 
the  inoculation  of  vaccine  matter  is  always  etfected  by  plll^  | 
turing  the  skin.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  tins  pr^! 
poseil  analogy,  that  the  |K)isoiis  just  alluded  to,  may  not  k| 
capable  of  penetrating  the  outer  skin,  on  account  of  their  coa*! 
parativc  density  and  grossness,  while  the  more  subtile  and  # 
fusible  matter  of  infection,  may  possess  this  power.  Wefiii 
however,  tliat  this  is  not  the  case  with  small  pox,  the  fim 
of  which  is  possessed  of  an  almost  inconceivable  and  still  at* 
calculated  tenuity,  but  which,  nevertheless,  when  imparted  bf 
inoculation,  requires,  equally  with  the  grosser  poisons,  thit  tk 
outer  skin  should  be  lacerated  or  cut,  in  order  to  insure  k 
»{)ecific  effects.*  Kecent  experiments  have  indeed  thrown 
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The  matter  of  small  pox  must  be  applied  to  a  wound,  in 
induce  the  complaint.  Dr.  Rush  informs  us,  he  could  not  indw 
the  small  pox  by  rubbing  the  matter  on  tlie  entire  8kin;i«i  bi 
likewise  mentions  that  a  negro  girl  took  some  variolous  matter  nw 
with  a  dose  of  physic,  which  produced  no  sensible  effect.*  Thasm^ 
Modem  Practice  of  Ph  i/sic. 

This  last  fact  and  otliers  would  seem  to  stand  in  opposition  to  v 
opinion  that  the  stomach  is  sometimes  tlie  medium  of  infectioA^ 
contagion. 
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coiibt  upon  llio  possibility  of  any,  oven  the  most  snhfilo  mattor, 
{^(jcommunicatc'd  to  the  systoin  from  witboiil ;  and  nlthoni^h 
tbfsr  e\|H'ri!nents  are  not  poHiaps  ahsolntoly  siifliciont  to  dis- 
nroTc  the  fact  of  cutaneous  absorption,  they  at  least  serve  to 
^rrfl^heii  the  j>rcsmnption,  that  no  infections  or  contagious 
aitrrials  are  capable  of  permeatin"  the  cuticle. 

This  is  not  a  (piestioii  merely  of  physiolop^ical  curiosity, 
hit  of  practical  moment.  Could  it  indeed  be  satisfactorily  as- 
cfTiiineii,  that  the  breath  of  an  infectious  individual  is  the  only 
thinffto  be  feared,  our  a|)prehensions  of  iHsomini^  infracted, 
fouhl  of  course  be  considerably  diminished  :  but  it  would  seem 
tbit  the  skin  excretes,  if  it  do(*s  not  take  in  morbid  ])oisons‘; 
ji(i  the  inhalation  of  this  excretion  may  cipially  sulhce  for  the 
ffwluction  of  its  speciiic  elli'cts,  as  when  an  individual  takes 
immediately  into  his  own  lun^  the  contaminated  expirations 
if  the  infected. 

We  now  ju’oceed  to  a  brief  inquiry  in  nd’ereifce  to  j)revcntivb 
measures.  What  are  the  most  eli^^ible  means  to  he  adopted  in 
the  event  of  our  beini^  visited  by  epidemics  of  any  kiml  r  Have 
le  grounds  for  calculating  upon  the  cessation  or  the  extinction 
if  either  infectious  fevers  or  contagious  poisons  ? 

The  tpiestion  of  prevention  or  of  extinction,  leads  naturally  and 
n’Cfssarily  to  the  (piestion  of  orii^in  ;  and  this  part  of  the  in¬ 
quiry,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  contagions  at  least,  is  involved 
|i  i;reat  obscurity.  Allies  arc  observed  to  lessen  both  in 
Mmlier  and  virnlenee  as  lands  become  drained  from  stac^nant 
■liter.  Phu^ue  is  a  more  freipient  visiter  to  a  town,  in  jiro- 
iportion  as  such  town  is  ill-drained  or  ill-paved  ;  ‘  that  is,  us  the 
!‘ ficrements  of  livin*^,  and  the  corrupted  parts  of  <lead  animals, 

‘  are  siilfered  to  remain  on  the  surface,  and  to  he  c^radiially 
‘  ibsorhed  by  the  earth,  as  was  the  case  with  London  before  the 
‘UTfatfire.’  Hy  an  observation  of  these  facts,  we  are,  to  say 
^  least,  broui'ht  very  near  to  actual  deinonstratioii,  that  the 
poison  of  mai*shes  in  one  case,  and  the  putrefaction  of  filth  in 
^  other,  are  capable,  ewteris  paribus,  of  or'aflnatinff  the 
<lHoniers  in  question  :  hut,  when  we  perceive  that  no  cautions 
•r  pi^wentive  measures  with  which  we  are  accpiainted,  have 
wy  influence  whatever  in  arresting  the  spn‘ad  nnd  procuress  of 
^rtsles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  hooping  congh  ;  ami  when, 
Itirtlier,  we  fail  of  finding  any  causes,  as  in  the  oilier  ease,  equal 
^thc  production  of  these  diseases,  excepting  their  own  spe- 
poisons ;  we  are  left  utterly  ignorant  as  to  the  essential 
‘^lUirc  and  actual  commencement  of  these  ])oisons.  And  if  we 
^^ull  tile  medical  records  of  the  ancients,  we  find  the  dif- 
augmented  rather  than  lessened,  for  in  the  older 
on  medicine,  there  is  the  utmost  want  of  clearness 
^  distinction  between  infections  and  eoiitagious  (nuu- 
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jioution ;  for  in  conformity  to  the  law  just  alluded  to,  thin^9 
nUliDnll  human  probability  go  much  harder  with  these  children, 

I  itB  if  they  had  been  sulTered  to  slay  and  encounter  the  malady 
pthf  place  where  they  were  first  attacked.  We  regret  that 
tbf  rnmness  of  our  limits  precludes  us  from  extracting  from 
Dr.  Adams’s  book  some  interesting  matter  in  reference  to 
tlib  point;  but  we  must  now  bring  the  whole  subject  to  a  con- 
flittion,  by  an  observation  or  two  on  the  preventives  of  infec- 
tiiHif  diseases. 

While  the  contagions  have  increased  of  late  years,  so  far  as 
can  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  medical  records,  the  plague, 
gue,  yellow-fever,  jail-fever,  typhus,  have  lesscneil  both  in 
hquency  ami  virulence.  How  is  this  fact  to  he  accounted  for  ? 
Most  certainly  by  our  having  come  to  put  a  due  value  upon  the 
^•■^Teniive  powers  of  a  free  ventilation  and  of  cleanliness,  an 
Biproml  diet,  clothing,  sufficient  fuel,  the  absence  of  dejection 
,  ■lid  iinairinaT.  fears;  all  of  wliicli  (as  Dr.  Adams  telU  us)  *  arc 
means  of  preventiou,  or  of  cure  ’  ^  It  is  bi^bly  satis- 

^■betory/  (lie  continues,)  *  that  all  these  are  proifressively 
ioereasing  among  us;  anti  v\e  may.  without  indulging  uuy 
romantic  opinions,  look  forwarti,  if  not  to  the  entire  ex- 
Vl'tiict'ion  of  the  diseases  enunuTated,  at  least  to  the  continuance, 
of  their  gradual  diminution.’ 

^  ■  It  \dll  lie  gathered  from  what  we  have  said  in  the  course  of 

Hike  prese  nt  pajier,  that  we  believe  in  tlie  absolute  necessity  of 

certain  eonslitntion  of  the  atfiiospberc,  as  the  immediately  ex- 

cause  of  some  of  tlieepitleinics  ;  and  tliat  this  pecmliarity  is 

incapable  of  being  rendered  evident  to  the  senses,  by  any  eu- 

ij^B^WDetrical  processes  with  which  metereological  science  is  at  pre- 

^  I  KM  acquainted  :  but  then,  we  do  not  think  that  in  the  generality 

■  if  instances,  it  operates  with  sufficient  force  for  the  production 

Bh^aie,  without  the  concomitant  aid  of  putrefaction  and  filth*, 

fair,  for  instance,  to  presume,  that  precisely  the  same  con* 

gl  . "  of  the  air  has  very  often  prevailed  in  London,  at  that 

prevailed  duriog  the  plague  of  London ;  but,  as  the  city 

■ki  been  comparatively  free  from  the  secondary  and  combined 

^IIKtrcea  of  disease  since  it  has  become  bettiT  drained,  and 

ind  cleaned,  and  as  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  an  im- 

from  the  ravages  of  the  plague  from  the  time  tliat  these  im- 

ypyeiat^nts  have  had  place,  it  is  perhaps  equally  fair  to  presume 

I.  »  continued  exemption  from  its  visits,  or  at  the  very  least, 

_ _ _  _ 

|.  -  '  ■  ■ "  “■■■ 

»ay— ‘  in  the  generality  of  inttances  since  we  have  one  cx- 

Kl  least  to  this  in  the  case  of  influenza^  which  seems  to  de* 

”  B?^*clusively  and  entirely  U|M)n  a  certain  state  of  the  atmosphere, 

MUire  of  which  we  are  totally  ignorant. 
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to  suppose  that  it  can  never  spread  so  generally  and  fattlh  « 
in  former  times. 

Even  typhus  fever  itself,  which,  until  very  ri'cently,  mi^tb^ 
considered  as  the  endemic  almost  of  liondon,  is  at  present  icon, 
paratively  rare  oecurrence ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  account, 
ingfor  this  fact,  than  hy  the  attention  which  has  lately 
to  vleanliiiCHH  and  ventilation^  as  securities  against  the  spreid 
of  infectious  disorders.  v 

We  are  now  briefly  to  notice  the  contents  of  Dr.  Adams’i 
treatise  on  the  very  inUaesting  subject  of  hereditary  coinpUiob, 
which  our  Author  introduces  to  his  readers  with  the  followia^ 
prefatory  observations. 

‘  Two  great  bourccs  of  distress,  nmeh  aggravated  by  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  which  they  are  involved,  are,  the  dangcM*  of  contagion  ind 
the  apprehension  of  hereditary  diseases,  'i'he  former  has  otlen  eo- 
hittered  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  providence  has  bestowed  upon  oi, 
and  even  stifled  the  feelings  of  consanguinity,  friendship,  and  I^. 
the  ill  cfl’ects  of  the  latter  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  strengtli 
of  the  moral  feelings.  The  dread  of  being  the  cause  of  misery  t» 

J)ostcrity,  has  prevailed  over  the  most  laudable  attachment  to  a  b^ 
oved  object ;  ami  a  sense  of  duty  lias  imposed  celibacy  on  tK«t 
who  seemed  by  nature  the  best  constituted  tor  the  duties  of  aparm. 
Ill  these,  us  in  many  other  highly  important  (juestions,  men  mi 
jifraid  of  enquiring  niter  truth ;  cautions  on  cautions  arc  muluplied, 
to  conceal  the  skeV'ton  in  the  closet  or  to  prevent  its  escape,  tillov 
very  fears  bring  the  object  constantly  before  us,  not  in  its  real  fona 
hut  multiplied  into  every  possible  sliapc,  and  magnified  in  all.* 

Dr.  Adams  goes  on  further  to  maintain,  that  a  fearless  lad 
fair  iiupiiry  into  the  cireiimstaiiees  lonneeted  with  liereditin 
eomplaiuts,  would  he  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  good, tina 
that  indolent  apprehension  w  hieh  is  so  much  indulged  resjiectiBC 
maladies  that  are  tmi  indiscriminately  regarded  as  lineal,  or  bn 
cessarily  inherited  hy  succession.  He  tells  us  that  licreditan 
tliseases  would  have  become  much  more  general  than  is  found  h 
he  the  case,  had  there  been  no  ])rovision  in  nature,  oriolh 
laws  of  society,  for  preventing  their  continuance  and  increM; 
and  tliat  these  laws  are  sufliciently  operative  upon  the  efi 
without  the  necessity  of  those  unnatural  restrictions,  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  duty  of  which  have  been  inculcated  hy  soniew 
meaning  hut  misguided  individuals.  That  Divine  law,  lie 
US,  hy  which  is  interdicted  the  matrimonial  union  of  neirr^ 
lutives,  is  amply  suflieient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  df- 
sired  end.  In  all  cases  in  which  we  sec  a  succession  thro^ 
several  ages  of  the  same  diseases,  Dr.  Adams  conceives  thil» 
perpeiualkm  of  the  pcxailiarity  is  attributable  in  a  pnoop 
uieasure,  not  to  general  admixture,  but,  on  tlie  contrarv» 
questration  and  hunisliiueut  from  society,  aud  the  obtp*** 
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tlilch  suoli  soquostration  imposes  to  intermarriage  among  re- 
Utions.  Tills  he  thinks  is  the  only  rational  manner  in  which 
the  goitre  and  cretinism  of  the  Alps  can  at  all  he  exjiluined. 

*  Let  tts  suppose,’  (he  says  in  illustration  of  his  principle)  ‘that 
I  ftmilv  in  whom  the  swelled  throat  was  hereditary,  hud  found  it  ne- 
cfssarv  to  emigrate.  That  from  their  imbecility  they  had  sought  a 
leciuded  spot,  and  had  remained  for  many  generations  secluded 
fit»i  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  such  u  community  no  cause  would 
exist  to  lessen  the  tlimily  peculiarity.  Tlie  disease  is  not  influenced 
bj  climate  in  such  a  degree  as  to  destroy  prematurely  those  who 
are  most  exposed  to  it.  The  constant  sight  would  lessen  that  re¬ 
pugnance  to  a  deformity  which  would  be  disgusting  to  strangers ; 
idd  to  this,  at  the  most  interesting  period  of  life,  the  progress  of 
the  disease  is  often  such  as  to  be  little  noticed  where  its  most  ad- 
Tinccd  stage  is  perpetually  obtruding  itself.  By  such  a  family,  I 
conceive  the  less  accessible  parts  of  the  Alps  and  I’yrenecs  were 
peopled  :  at  what  period  it  is  impossible  that  we  shouhl  now  as¬ 
certain.  'fhat  they  were  once  comparatively  few  in  number,  or  con- 
toed  to  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  Alps,  we  may  conclude,  as 
they  are  unnoticed  by  any  writer  of  antiquity  excepting  Juvenal ;  and 
that  they  were  frequent  in  his  days,  cannot  be  questioned,  whatever 
lUowance  it  may  he  right  to  make  for  liis  strong  propensity  to  ca¬ 
ricature. — Quis  tumidinn  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus 

This  idea  of  the  per|)etuity  of  disease  from  isolation,  Dr. 
Adams  supposes  to  be  strengthened  by  what  has  been  observed 
io  animals. 

‘Sir|.Iohn  Sebright  informs  us,  that  ifa  flock  of  sheep,  in  which  there 
kany  defect,  are  permitted  to  breed  in  and  in,  the  defect  will  gra¬ 
dually  increase  among  them  ;  and  Colonel  Humphries,  by  selecting 
tor  breeding  a  marked  variety,  has  succeeded  in  procuring  a  flock, 
all  of  them  with  deformed  bones.  If  the  same  causes  operate  in  man, 
may  we  not  impute  to  them  many  endemic  peculiarities  found  in 
certain  sequestered  districts  which  have  hitherto  been  imputed  to 
the  waters,  and  other  localities  ?  And  may  we  not  trace  a  pro- 
rkion  against  such  a  deterioration  of  the  race,  in  that  revealed  law 
by  which  any  sexual  intercourse  between  near  relations  is  forbidden 
on  pain  of  death  ?  This  prohibition,  a.s  far  as  we  can  judge,  proves 
wfficient  to  prevent  the  too  great  influence  of  such  an  hereditary 
cause,  since  the  number  of  maniacs  does  not  increase  in  proportion 
to  our  inf  rcased  population,  and  the  great  exciting  causes  of  mndne.ss, 
namely,  increased  wealth  and  other  sources  ot  ambition.  Nor  in 
this  the  only  provision  we  can  trace.  The  worst  stages  ot  madness 
ve  attended  with  a  total  indirterence  to  the  sex,  not  to  mention  the 
»tty  general  inclination  to  suicide,  which  the  utmost  vigilance 
cannot  often  prevent.  Seeing  then  liow  little  is  left  in  so  important 
tcoocern  to  tne  operation  of  human  institutions,  have  we  not  reason 
^  be  satisfied  with  the  provisions  of  nature,  and  with  the  Divine 
^^^nunands  ?  Yet  in  the  must  serious  of  idl  hereditary  peculiarities, 
’Jie  great  susceptibility  to  mudiicss,  celibacy  has  been  recomuicndcd 
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;is  a  duty.  Before  we  venture  to  propose  measures  coiurtrr  \q 
one  of  the  first  impulses  of  nature,  and  to  the  first  blessing 
the  Almighty  Fiat  bestowed  on  man,  it  becomes  us  seriootly  ts 
weigh  the  consequences  ^ 

These  extracts  will  he  sulBoieiit  to  shew  the  sco|ie  and  tenor 
of  Dr.  Adamses  reasoniii!'.  We  shall  now  :;ive  our  reMlersi 
p;;enerul  abstract  of  the  rnanncM'  in  which  he  details  his  prit. 
ciples  and  maintains  his  assumptions.  It  is  necessary,  we  ai« 
told,  always  to  keep  the  distinction  ih  view  between  n /cimily  ta4 
an  hereditary  peculiarity  of  constitutiony  which  consists  la 
this,  that  the  first  is  confined  to  a  single  generation,  to  brothen 
and  sisters  of  the  same  family,  and  the  second  is  traced  ftan 
generation  to  generation.  The  period  of  life  at  which  diseasci 
appear,  is  the  next  point  of  moment.  They  either  shew  tlieto- 
selves  at  the  birth,  or  they  arise  afterwards.  It  is  in  the  firtt 
ease  alone  tliut  the  application  of  the  term  hereditary  dueoie, 
can  with  propriety  apply  :  (and  those  diseases  that  appear  K 
birth  are  rarely  hereditary  :)  the  others  can  be  considere<l  oalj 
as  hereditary  HunceptibUitien  to  disease.  Now,  this  suscep¬ 
tibility  may  he  so  strong,  that  the  disease  shall  follow  ulmoil 
inevitably ;  or  it  may  bo,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  cim 
it  is,  so  comparatively  slight,  that  the  actual  malady  rotj  be 
prevented  by  timely  care,  by  a  due  application  of  the  resources 
of  art,  and  a  proper  direction  of  the  energies  of  nature,  mow 
especially  at  those  periods  when  the  frame  is  about  to  uoderp) 
radical  and  prominent  changes. 

But  we  cannot  follow  our  Author  through  all  his  detail;  it 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  his  de<iuciio« 
from  the  whole  of  the  Inquiry,  and  we  shall  give  it  in  bison 
words. 


•  In  order  to  shew  what  a  difference  of  sentiment  obtains  on  thii 
point  between  contemporary  w'riters  of  repute,  we  give  the  folloiii| 
quotation  from  Dr.  Reid,  os  opposed  to  that  just  made  from  Dr. 
Adams. 

‘Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  one  who  is  aware  of* 
decided  bias  in  his  own  person  towards  mental'  derangement.  oiKbi 
to  shun  the  chance  of  extending  and  perpetuating,  without  my 
assignable  limit,  the  ravages  of  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  No  nM 
however  holy,  can,  under  such  circumstances,  consecrate  the 
jugal  union.  In  a  case  like  this,  marriage  itself  is  a  transgrti^ 
of  morality.  A  man  who  is  so  situated,  in  incurring  the  riik  * 
becoming  a  parent,  involves  himself  in  a  crime  which  may  not  ^ 
probably  project  its  lengthened  shadow,  a  shadow  which  wideti  • 
proportion  as  it  advances  over  the  intellect  and  the  happirw**  w  • 
indefinite  succession  of  beings.’  Reid  on  Nervous  Diseates* 
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«[fvhat  has  been  advanced  in  this  paper,’  (he  aays)  *  should 
^coohrmed  by  future  observations,  the  result  will  be 

I  That  connate  diseases  or  privations  (or  in  other  words  those 
rhich  appcitr  at  birth )  are  not  hereditary. 

( Th  It  disjnmtutn*  to  certain  diseases  arc  more  commonly  Jdmily 
than  hereditary  that  the  diseases  arising  from  them  usually  shew 
tbemH'lves  at  certain  ages;  if  early  in  life  that  we  have  little  chanco 
ef  preventing  or  curing  them ;  but  that  such  of  the  children  as  escape 
are  as  safe  as  the  descendants  from  other  families. 

*  That  hereditary  predispositions  to  the  most  prevalent  maladies 
ire  brought  into  action  either  by  climate,  which  destroys  at  an 
rsrly  sge  those  who  would  be  the  means  of  transmitting  such  pre- 
iiipofitions  to  posterity,  or  by  such  external  causes  as  may  often  be 
fnvenled 

*  That  whenever  an  hereditary  or  family  susceptibility  to  any  disease 
k  luiipected,  the  changes  in  the  constitution  induced  by  gestation, 
pirturition,  and  the  more  advanced  climacterics,  should  be  par¬ 
ticularly  attended  to. 

*Thai  if  the  human  race,  like  other  animals,  has  a  constant  dis* 
pofition  to  restore  itself  from  every  irregularity,  the  Divine  law  which 
forbids  any  sexual  intercourse  between  near  relations,  seems  suf¬ 
ficient  to  correct  every  peculiarity  unconnected  with  climate. 

‘  That  if  an  hereditary  disposition  is  generated  by  climate,  it  must 
progres>ively  increase  from  the  constant  operation  of  such  combined 
esmes.  Tliat  no  remedy,  therefore,  cun  be  sufficient,  but  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  propagation  ns  soon  as  the  disposition  becomes  hereditary, 
tsi  that  such  provision  is  made  by  the  diseased  action  itself. 

*  That  as  far  as  our  inejuiries  into  these  irregularities  have  hitherto 
extended,  sufficient  provision  is  made  for  correcting  them  by  the  in- 
fioence  of  climate,  by  the  interdiction  of  sexual  Intercourse  between 
neir  relations,  and  by  the  effects  which  the  irregularities  themselves 
iadoce. 

‘That  all  interference,  therefore,  with  the  dictates  of  nature, 
beyond  the  expression  of  revealed  will,  appears  unnecessary. 

‘That  to  lessen  anxiety,  as  well  as  from  a  regard  to  the  moral 
princinle,  family  peculiarities,  instead  of  being  carefully  concealed, 
tboulu  be  accurately  traced  and  faithfully  recorded,  with  a  delicacy 
tutted  to  the  subject,  and  with  a  discrimination  adapted  to  the  only 
putpose  for  whicn  such  registers  can  be  useful.’ 

We  have  left  ourselves  room  for  only  one  or  two  conclud¬ 
ing  observations. 

in  the  first  place,  we  think  Dr.  Adams  has  deserved  well 
d  the  profession,  and  of  the  public,  by  demanding  a  fair 
t^tiny  in  regard  to  certain  notions  on  the  subject  of  here- 
^ry  transmissions,  wliicli  have  been  handed  down  from 
g^erstion  to  generation,  and  which  have  often  served  to  inspire 
^  unfounded  and  mischievous  apprehension,  distressing  in 
I  ^  highest  degree  to  individuals^  aud  destructive  to  the  i>cace 
I  happiness  of  families. 


I 
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Socoiuily,  lie  lias  oxbihited  an  interesting  and  in  Mbr 
degree  satisfactory  view  of  the  economy  of  Providence  n 
jirovifling  connterjHdsini!:  airi  iits  lo  that  regular  ileterioritioftct 

llie  race  ol‘  iucik  wlileli  niu*<t  otherwise  follow  from  the  in. 
troiliieiioii  of  «‘vils  ju Iiieipally  <)f  man’s  own  creation.  For 
if  mailness  were  as  ahsuhit(‘ly  hereditary  as  is  conceived  by 
.some,  its  transmission  from  parent  to  progeny,  together  with 
the  (laily  incn*asing  o)m  ration  of  those  cansi*s  which  are  prb. 
eipally  concerned  in  its  prtuluetion,  would  hy  this  time  have oc. 
casioiied  madness  to  he  as  (  oiniiion  and  geiieral,  as  it  is  con. 
jiaratively  rare. 

In  the  last  place,  we  must  remark,  that  our  Aulhor’i 
good  intentious  se(  m  to  carry  him  loo  far,  when  he  calls  ii 
ipiestiou  the  propriety  (d’  any  preventives  to  conjugal  union, 
nri*iing  out  of  th.e  consideration  of  family  jiectdiarity.  F’arkeit 
from  us  lo  advoeate  for  a  moiiUMit  the  cause  (»f  a  cold,  calcuhtin^ 
juilicy,  in  refereuce  to  a  Iransaelion  in  which  the  h'dinijs  oiigbi 
ti*  he  a  prime  and  principal  gnidt*  ol’  conduct ;  hut  surely  tbcrr 
olteu  do  occur  cases,  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  individinils  cod- 
cerned.,  to  saet  iliee  such  feedings  to  prudence,  and  to  think  of 
their  progeny  as  vvell  as  of  themselves. 

Dr.  Adams  rs  one  of  the  few  medical  Authors,  who  cod- 
trive  to  throw  an  air  of  general  interest  over  their  lucuhralioDs, 
.by  which  they  invite  the  uninitiatc<l  to  im])ortunt  hut  olhcmw 
repulsive  impuries  ;  and  thus,  without  having  recourse  to  tav 
empirical  maiuruvrcs,  make  their  manner  conducive  to  tb«r 
matter.  Ills  notes,  liowevcr,  arc  too  long  :  indeed,  it  would 
have  b<,‘en  piu'ferahle  to  have  incorporated  them  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  (he  respective  works  to  which  they  are  ajipended. 


Art.  IV. 


Oriental  Scenery :  or  Piews  of  the  Architecture^  Attf 

^ . .  ami  LniuheajH'  Scencty  of  Hindoostan,  By 

Thomas  and  William  Daniell ;  reduced  from  their  folio  Ediuoo  d 
the  same  Work,  and  carefully  copied  under  their  Direction.  !»• 
perial  tto.  Price  181.  18®.  In  Six  Parts,  forming  two,  or  three 
Volumes,  and  comprising  1.50  Engravings.  W.  Daniell, 
Longman  and  Co.  1812 — 16. 


N 


O  clelineation  of  Indian  scenes  and  structures  can  niain^* 
any  competition  with  (he  larger  work  of  IMcssrs.  UiUidl 
It  is  not  merely  om*  of  the  foremost  works  in  point  of  splend^f 
that  c*ver  appi  ared  ;  it  is  acknowledged  hy  all  inspectors^ 
have  visited  the  n*gion  depictured  in  it,  to  he  distinguished^ 
an  admiralile  fidelity  of  representation,  'riicy  say  tlmtjj* 
imagery  retaineil  in  their  inintls,  identities  itselt  instantly  . 
that  presented  ^o  their  eyes  liy  these  imitations ;  that  tlifj  ^ 
as  if  placed  again,  fur  a  little  while,  amid  lliese  illumuii^*^ 
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Jjiulijcapcs,  a»ul  uncliaiii^eable  costumes,  aiul  decay iiis^  mansions 
of  The  persons  \vho  have  never  visited  those  climes, 

Iff  struck  >vith  a  totally 'I’oreijjii  character  of  the  scene  and 
ftpT)  objiTt  ill  it,  >vith  the  consistency  with  which  this  character 
i$  priNorved  throuj^h  tin*  wliole  series  of  rt'presentations,  and 
with  its  coni’onnity  to  wiuitever  the  confesseilly  host  descrihers 
hive  attonipled  to  convey  hy  words — words,  however,  whicli, 
l)if  inspector  ol  these  pictures  confesses,  never  hi'fore  had  so 
>i\iil  A  sii^niticanee  to  his  imai;ination.  i 

The  work  was  puhiished  at  successive  periods,  some  years 
since;  and  it  was  preceded  hy  the  following;  Advertisi'inent, 
which  is  reprinted  in  this  reduced  edition. 

‘  As  it  will  naturally  lie  enquired  on  what  foundation  these  Draw¬ 
ings  claim  the  attention  and  confidence  of  the  public,  it  may  here 
be  deemed  proper  to  state,  that  Messrs.  Daniell  resided  many  years 
in  India,  during  which  time  they  not  only  visited  those  parts  which 
hire  already  attracteil  the  notice  of  the  curious,  but  many  others, 
tilhcr  not  at  all,  or  hut  little  known  to  Europeans.  They  copied 
with  care  the  natural  scenery  ol  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to 
obtain  ilie  most  accurate  representations  of  every  object  of  ini- 
|4rUincc;  giving  no  less  attention  to  whatever  related  to  the  arts  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.  Althougli  that  country  unites  in  itself 
more  variety,  beauty,  and  grandeur,  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the^ 
world,  it  is  the  very  singular  and  extraordinary  productions  of  Ar¬ 
chitecture  tliat  constitute  its  most  striking  features.  In  the 
iplendour  as  well  as  magnitude  of  their  buildings,  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  llindoostan  were  inferior  to  no  nation  whatever;  and 
though  their  Maiiomedan  conquerors  have  been  in  general  unfriendly 
to  genius,  and  have  persecuted  tliat  theology  whence  the  greater 
part  of  their  public  edifices  derived  their  origin,  they  encouraged 
Ardiitccture ;  and  the  country,  especially  to  the  northw'urd,  still 
retains  numerous  examples  of  magnificence  and  taste,  which  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  have  been  displayed  hy  the  Princes  of  the  Mussulman 
fiith. 

‘  From  this  vast  magazine  of  architectural  art,  from  a  country 
abounding  in  whatever  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature,  Messrs. 

Daniel!  liave  formed  a  collecti«>n  of  groat  extent,  which  they  trust 
will  prove  an  important  and  useful  addition  to  the  general  mass  of 
Oriental  information ;  and  iiuhiige  a  hope,  that,  while  many  of 
their  scenes  will  gratify  the  admirers  of  beautiful  nature,  the  veracity 
of  the  whole  w  ill  render  them  acceptable  to  those  who  delight  in  the 
ttudy  of  Indian  history,  or  the  religion  and  arts  of  that  extraordinary 
counirv.* 

Ihit  u  luxury  which,  in  the  form  of  a  single  set  of  engravings, 
t'OHis  two  hundred  pounds,*  must  he,  to  the  majority  of  even 
ix^rsoiis  of  curiosity  and  taste,  much  the  same  thing  as  gardens 


*  The  prints  are  coloured  in  imitation  of  the  original  drawings, 
*^ol  the  dimensions  of  twenty-four  inches  hy  eightcfii. 
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ill  the  moon.  It  has  tlicrefore  been  rery  properly  deteruuieil 
to  publish,  at  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  that  price,  a 
edition  which  should  retain  as  much  of  the  etfect  of  theim^. 
ficciit  original,  as  it  should  be  possible  to  preserve  in  print!  §( 
comparatively  small  size,  and  without  the  addition  of  colouring. 
The  work  has  been  in  the  course  of  publication  several  yem^ 
and  is  now  hnished.  All  the  plates  of  the  Atlas  edition  ut 
copied,  and  with  groat  attention  to  faithfulness  of  imiuiioi. 
They  are  in  aqiiatiiita,  and  the  greater  proportion  of 
finished  with  exquisite  care.  They  combine  with  a  beautifal 
softness  a  distinctness  and  precision  in  the  details,  very  difficak 
and  unusual  in  aquatiiita  engravings  on  so  contracted  a  sealt 
The  complicated,  diminutive,  ornamental,  workmanship  oa  tke 
buildings,  is  marked  with  admirable  clearness.  The  fantMtie 
and  umbrageous  forms  of  the  Banyan  trees,  so  often  occurrn^ 
are  done  in  a  very  rich  and  picturesque  manner.  Many  of  th 
plates  display  nearly  the  utmost  rehnement  and  {lerfc^ioa  4 
which  the  mode  of  engraving  is  capable :  in  here  and  there  oae, 
the  artists  seem  to  have  been  tempted  to  indemnify  themseWci, 
by  a  little  too  coarse  and  uniform  a  grain,  for  the  exquisite  deli- 
cucy  of  their  workmanship  in  so  many  others.  * 

This  beautifid  scries  of  prints  will  be  a  contribution  of  m 
mean  value  to  the  knowledge  which  it  would  seem  roasooible 
for  cultivated  Englrstimen  to  desire,  of  a  country  which  is  be¬ 
coming  so  exci^ediiigly  important  to  us.  The  works  of  imture, 
and  the  must  remarkahle  labours  of  man,  in  that  country,  lit 
here  exliihited  with  iiiiquestiouablc  truth  os  to  the  grand  coaiti- 
tuent~/orm  :  that  which  is  necessarily  left  to  the  imaginatioi, 
is  colour ;  w  hich  is  not,  it  must  be  confostMl,  a  trifling  maUer 
in  representations  of  a  tract  of  the  earth  so  strikingly  con¬ 
trasted,  in  the  appearance  of  its  ground  and  of  its  sky,  with 
our  own.  The  deficiency  is  the  more  sensibly  felt  from  the 
consideration  of  the  pi'culiar  excellence  in  point  of  colouring  by 
which  the  works  of  Messrs.  Daniell  arc  distinguished. 

At  the  same  time  we  acknowledge  that,  with  the  exception 
of  u  very  extraordinary  excellence  in  the  management  of  colow, 
an  cxccllenc*e  like  that  displayinl  in  the  works  of  these  emiiNtt 
artists,  wc  are  much  of  the  opinion  of  those  judges  who  deoinit 
against  the  combination  of  colour  witli  engraving.  At  i>y 
rale,  performed  as  it  has  generally  liecn,  it  has  notofiow 
contributed  to  spoil  the  public  taste,  and  to  injure  a  fine 
inestimable  art.  Messrs.  Daniell  may  most  justly  assume  •> 
unlimited  licence  of  exception  to  a  general  rule;  they 
shewn  it  ‘  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  tlie  observiiH*; 
they  have  done,  in  their  great  Oriental  work,  something  wlW 
may  be  admitted  to  surpass,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  powers  a 
simple  engraving ;  but  tbc  general  run  of  {»crformtDoes  ni  ^ 
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ijixed,  not  to  say  lictoro‘^oiuH)iis,  style  of  art,  have  been  so 
nrftchoil,  that  sotiiid  t.isle  ei^^iTly  welcomes  that  ascendency 
flikH'  eii^nivinc^  appears  to  l>e  now  actpiiriiii;;  in  pnblio 
rttimitioii  ;—an  aseen<loncy  whicii,  we  rejM‘a(,  will  nevtn*  lower 
ijief^hie  of  a  work  like  the  ‘  Oriental  Scenery.’ 

One  distinct  sixth  part  of  tlic  series  consists  wholly  of  Und- 
ict)teSy  s  rictly  so  called.  It  is  a  selfetion  of  the  most  pic- 
tare9t|ne  views  delineated  in  the  lons^  and  adv  ntnnms  survey 
from  Ca|N*  Comorin  to  the  mountains  of  Sirin  ;  from  Uie 
^fi^ts  f  whicli  was  seen,  on  the  horizon,  some  part  of  that 
ftttpeiidous  chain  of  lliminaleh,  which  transcends  in  elevation 
fKn  the  Cordilleras  of  South  America.  These  views  an;  ex- 
((^infrly  various,  and  many  of  them  very  hold  and  striking^. 
Too  (i^reat  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  artists  for  the  zeal 
lid  courage  which  carried  them  so  far  uway  from  the  precincts, 
com  rmnli  mis  ness,  and  the  security,  of  the  great  Etiro(>ean 
ffttlements,  into  the  wild,  and  gloomy,  and  sometimes,  no 
doobt,  baiardous  tracts  of  the  remote  interior. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  plates  have  for  their  prominent 
nbjects  some  of  the  wonderful  works  of  architecture  ;  hut  very 
oitfiy  of  these  have  also  all  the  beauty  and  eftect  of  landscape, 
tbe  contiguous  and  sometimes  the  distant  scone  being  brought 
iito  the  \iew.  The  mighty  labours  of  departed  generations 
ire  in  all  the  forms  of  temples,  mausoleums,  palaces,  mosks, 
iirti,  batIks ;  some  nearly  perfect,  some  in  a  state  of  partial  di- 
lipidation.  They  are  of  various  ages,  but  many  of  unknown 
utiquity.  There  are  many  huge  piles  of  Maliomcdan  struc- 
tire,  but  the  more  numerous  and  the  most  stupendous  are  the 
Ubours  of  Hindoo  idolatry.  In  their  forms  and  arrangements 
they  are  indefinitely  diverse,  defying  all  models  and  orders. 
They  are  fantastic,  elaborate,  and  decorated  to  infinity  ;  in 
ptrts  not  unfrequoiitly  elegant,  in  whole  often  sumptuous  and 
but  ))robubly  never  sublime.  There  is  considerable  sym- 
Bictry  in  some  of  the  structures,  but  it  is  the  kiiidretl  and  con¬ 
formity  of  congregated  littlenesses.  There  is  no  mighty  sim- 

Cicity  uml  compass  of  conception  ;  no  notion  of  a  grand  eiTcct 
>t  by  means  of  infinite  labour  and  accumulation.  There  is 
<kvic(>,  and  detail,  and  ramification,  and  conceit,  and  fantasy, 
to  tile  absolute  stupefaction  of  the  beholder.  The  endless  par¬ 
ticulars  seem  as  if  intended  to  baflle  all  atUnnpts  at  forming  a 
f®lkcti>e  idea  of  the  whole.  What  a  change  of  element,  to 
pw*  from  these  measureless  masses  of  detail,  these  bulks  frit- 
into  multitudinous  shapes,  to  the  hurinouious  simplicity, 
tbe  taeae^K,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the  Grecian  struc- 
tores !  Material  magnificence  is  necessarily  composed  of  things 
^rafely  diminutive  ;  the  right  principle  is  to  make  them  lose 
;  tlmt  distinctness  to  yvhich  the  character  of  littleness  tvould 
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adlicre,  in  tlio  conformation  into  one  c:reat  ohjeot;  hut  th 
Orientals  would  seem  to  liuvj  studied,  in  their  eoinhination  of 
components  and  |)arts  into  a  i^reat  wliole,  how  to  retain  them 
as  much  as  possible  still  distinct  ami  p.il^uible  in  their  own  lit. 
tieness. 

It  would  he  rash  to  say  that  sucli  a  description  is  unUer, 
sally  applicable ;  hut  we  think  it  w  ill  be  found  to  be  very  Gene¬ 
rally  so.  ^ 

One  of  the  six  parts  is  occupied  with  the  excavations  at  El- 
lora  ;  and  in  anotlier  (hi*re  an*  several  views  of  the  cavern  (in:. 
|>le  of  l^lephanta.  ’I'lie  mind  sinks  in  profo'uul  ama/einentai 
these  miracles  of  imlefatiijfabh' super,  liiion. — 'I'o  think  how  ilw 
slaves  of  tin*  l\)W(*r  <d*  Kvil  will  work  in  his  service  ! 

There  are  scv<*ral  \icws  of  the  public  buildin‘j;s  of  the  Eu-  I 
ropeans  :  these  mi«;ht  h  ive  heen  spared ;  but  as  the  work  I 
mi^ht  rea.<onahly  be  expected  to  attract  the  particidar  atteulioQ  i 
of  the  wealthy  persons  in  Eni^land,  wl,(»  had  once  resiik*diu 
India,  it  was  probably  deemed  ^ood  policy  to  brin"  to  their 
siarhi  the  Oililiccs  tnoy  hiul  perhaps  heen  concerned  in  raising, 
or  which  had  heen  tiieir  resorts  of  !)usiness  or  pleasure. 

W(‘  cannot  hut  complain  of  the  scantiness  of  tlie  letter  prA-s. 
In  many  of  the  instances  it  consists  of  but  a  very  few  line*. 
Without  into  elahorati*  descriptions  or  discussions,  there 

inii;ht  have  Urrw  jgiveu,  in  the  compass  of  a  pa»ge  or  two,  many 
particulars  of  acceptable  information.  We  arc  very  often  left  in 
ii^noranee  of  even  tiie  simplest  measurements  of  the  slrncturp< 
delineated.  How  many  incidents  too,  of  eonsiderahle  cnriosilv 
and  interest,  couiu  cted  with  the  spots,  perhaps  occurring  at 
the  time  of  their  presence  there,  must  have  been  recorded  or  re¬ 
collected  by  (he  artists. 

In  ilismissin^  this  (‘leigant  work,  with  every  friendly  wish  for 
the  reward  aiul  tlie  fame  of  its  Aiiftiors,  it  will  not  l»e  alto- 
^<*tlier  fori'iign  to  our  otlice  to  notice  an  instance  of  s^eneruus 
liberality  on  the  other  side  of  the  clianncl.  ^lonsieiir 
justly  celelnated  for  his  attainments  in  Eastern  literature,  is 
pubUshiiug,  in  parts,  a  very  costly  work,  under  (he  title  of 
alonuments.  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  liindoostan,  which  is  to 
contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  cn^ravin^s.  llis  letter-press, 
averagin';  perhaps  five  pai^es  to  each  plate,  contains,  as  might 
he  expecletl,  much  learned  investigation  ;  but  the  plates  form 
(he  main  attraction  of  the  work,  and  the  plea  for  its  costliness. 
In  his  introduction,  in  which  he  states  l»is  design,  i^ivcs  ic- 
count  of  his  resources,  and  speaks  of  the  vahiahle  drawings  he 
has  in  readiness,  he  mentions  just  once  the  name  of  Mc'ssrs. 
Danicll,  without  distinction,  amonig  a  number  of  other  |)crsons 
who  have  been  occupied  with  Oriental  subjects,  observing  that 
he  is  very  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  labours  of  all  these  men, 
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jjjj  j(hall  take  caro  to  b*'  faithful  in  any  quotations  he  may 
gnkf  from  them  ;  hnt  that  his  (losi;j^n  is  ‘  very  (ViHerent*  from 
— Who  would  have  expected  to  find  that  ahout  four-fifths 
ifhii^  enfi^rivini^s  are  mere  direct  copies  of  those  of  the  work 
I  it  Mrsiirs.  Daniell ! 

Art.  V.  .In  Account  of  a  Voi/ngr  to  Spitzbergen  ;  containing  a  full 
[)escription  of  that  Country,  of  the  Zoology  of  the  North,  and 
of  the  Shetland  Isles ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Whale  Fishery, 
By  »lohn  Faing,  Surgeon.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  some 
important  Observations  on  the  Variation  of  the  Compass,  &c.  By 
I  Gentleman  of  the  Navy.  Svo.  pp.  17.S.  Price  5s.  Mawman. 
1815. 

This  small  volume  is  the  result  of  two  voyages  to  the  Arc¬ 
tic  regions,  made  by  the  Author  in  1890  and  1807,  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeon  to  a  whale-iisher.  It  is  partly  in  the  form 
of  a  journal,  and  partly  in  that  of  pieces  of  natural  history 
ind  topographical  description.  Inaccurate  in  composition,  and 
not  pretending  to  dejith  of  science,  it  gives,  however,  a  lively 
in4  entertaining  display  of  the  appearances  of  Nature,  and  the 
bihits  of  human  life,  in  i\  jiart  of  the  glolx*  more  remote  in 
point  ot‘  character  than  of  local  position,  from  our  own.  These 
ipjiearanccs  anil  hahits  have  imlecd  been  very  often  describeil, 
but  the  attraction  of  their  strangeness  and  wildness  is  not  to 
be  worn  out  by  rejmated  representation. 

A  considerable  jiortion  of  the  hook  is  employed  in  describing 
s)rae  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  the  ship,  in  its  passage 
from  Whitby,  touched  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  re¬ 
quisite  number  of  hands.  Hut  the  .Author’s  inspection  of  these 
isles  was  so  very  transient,  that  he  is  reduced  to  <piote  Pen- 
nint’s  accounts  of  some  remarkable  sjiots  and  objects,  which  it 
would  he  mortUying  to  a  man  of  curiosity,  when  in  the  ncigh- 
bourliood,  not  to  be  able  to  see  himself.  We  may  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  it  would  not  have  been  as  well  to  limit  Ids  account  to 
wliat  he  observeil  himself,  or  could  state  from  some  other  than 
Well-known  written  authority.  It  is  nevertheless  entertaining 
ilo  have  the  images  again  brought  before  us  of  (taverns  and 
chasms,  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  remains  discovered  nnder- 
pt)und,  of  the  daring  and  perilous  mode  of  obtaining  tlie  wild¬ 
fowl  and  llicir  eggs  in  the  recesses  of  the  tremendous  perpen¬ 
dicular  precipices,  ami  of  the  relics  and  monuments  of  ancient 
wpersiiiions.  Tlie  domestic  and  agricultural  cHionomy  of  these 
islands,  the  diminutivencss  of  the  tame  animals,  and  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  wild  birds,  came  in  a  measure  under  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  observatiou  ;  and  they  form  a  picture  strikingly  foreign, 
ns  compared  witli  uuy  thing  familiarly  seen  by  southeru  Uritous. 
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Our  Author  had  hU  share  of  niglitly  disturbance  ^  ■ 
fowl  eaJlod  ^  stormy  |H*trel.’  *  On  account  of  their  claaoai  it  I 

*  niglit,  (bcin^  silent  throu|;h  the  day, they  are  hated  byttUon  I 
^  who  (imn^iiiint^  they  foreliode  a  stoi  in)  call  them  witehea.  Oir  ■ 

*  sailors  shot  many  of  these  birds,  but  that  had  not  inycb  eftet  B 

*  in  making  the  others  keep  a  more  respectful  distance.*  Tbe  H 

lovers  of  animal  mat;niheence  may  often  be  gratlheii  by  tbe  I 
sight  of  the  king  of  birds  ;  but  the  Shetlander  very  naiunllv  I 
makes  too  much  account  of  liis  lambs,  to  be  ever  pleased  it  tbe  I 
sight  of  tills  fine  object,  hut  when  he  sees  it  dead.  There  bi  I 
certain  reward  constantly  oHered  for  its  destruction.  I 

The  human  condition  in  these  islands  must  be  pronounal  I 
Tfretched,  even  when  estimated  by  a  standard  which  sliaUil*  I 
ready  have  cxcludeil  almost  every  thing  ordinarily  denoiniailii  I 
a  luxury  in  civilized  society.  The  agriculture  is  poor  andn-  I 
productive.  Its  labours  are,  by  the  constitution  oi  the  commi-  I 
nitv,  assigned  chiefly  to  the  women,  to  whom  nature  has  illot-  I 
tc({  so  many  other  cares  and  tolls.  At  the  same  time  they  bin 
but  little  to  envy  in  the  severities  endured  by  the  men  in  thdr 
fisliin  g,  and  the  frightful  perils  of  their  fowl-catching  tmii^  I 
the  cliffs.  These  cliffs  are  in  some  places  from  sixty  to  abu- 
dred  fathoms  high. 

*  The  attempt  is  mostly  made  from  above.  The  dauntless  idm* 
turer  descends  by  a  rope  made  either  of  straw  or  hogs’  bristles,  ni 
held  by  a  person  at  the  top.  Oftentimes  the  rope  breaks,  and  tb 
unhappy  fowler  is  either  dashed  to  pieces  or  drowned.  The  nee®* 
lity  of  shifting  the  rope  from  place  to  place,  with  the  impeniufi 
weight  of  the  fowler  and  his  prey,  render  the  attempt  rauen  mocf 
hazardous.* — *  What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  custom  has  so  bir* 
dened  the  Shetlanders  against  a  sense  of  danger,  that  they  will  wia- 
der  among  the  rucks  at  night,  in  order  to  surprise  the  old  fowl  upoi  | 
their  nests.’  p.  40. 

•  The  men  are  exposed  to  intense  cold  at  the  fishing,  where  thty 
remain  twenty-four,  thirty,  and  sometimes  forty-eight  houn,  in  opes 
beau ;  get  their  feet  wet ;  and  w  hen  they  come  home  have  but  vety 
•orry  cheer  to  accommodate  themselves  wdth  ;  nor  is  their  dailf  e» 
ployment  sufficiently  laborious  to  prove  a  healthful  exercise.  Him 
proceed  colds,  coughs,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  every  thing  wb^ 
renders  Uie  frame  a  complete  nest  of  complicated  disorders.”  pib 

The  fishery  is,  it  scorns,  urgently  promoted  by  the  propneto® 
of  the  land,  who  ‘  bind  the  tenant  assiduously  to  attend  bii  I 
*  landlord’s  fishing  as  long  as  he  possi^s^es  his  farm.*  Anyt»tl^  I 
in  this  is  a  forfeiture  of  his  tenure;  while  this  same  Uiullio  j 
takes  Yery  little  concern  about  the  manner  in  which  tlielsnd®  | 
cuHivateil.  Indeed,  he  coim)els  the  tenant  to  make  that  a  \ 
of  very  inferior  interest.  He  considers  his  estate  as 
more  of  sea- water  than  of  solid  grouud  ;  and  whatever  of  0^ 
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bllff  HemfMit  is  not  contipions  to  the  former,  he  despises  too 
much  to  attempt  to  make  it  of  use. 

«  So  pre^'alent  is  the  rage  for  fishing,  that  the  only  land  used  in 
bubtrdry  is  that  along  the  sea-coast,  which  hears  no  proportion  to 
thii  Iftng  waste  and  unculthated.’  ‘  The  whole  land-rent  antounU 
Ipibout  50001.  per  annum,  which  is  a  small  sum  when  coinpar«4 
with  the  profits  which  the  proprietors  make  by  the  fisheries  in  which 
(Wy  Are  all  concerned.’  *  They  make  their  lands  subservient  t# 
^  trade  by  letting  them  in  small  portions  to  Bshcrnien.’  *  The 
joung  men  get  premiums  of  small  subdivisions  of  land,  (though  with- 
Ml  letse)  on  their  taking  wives.’ 

There  are  other  political  regulations  tending  to  pronaotc  pre- 
■ature  marriages.  This  is  a  very  modern  policy  of  the  propri* 
etors.  adopteti  for  tlie  purpose  of  creating  a  population  which 
dttll  have  no  resource  but  the  fishery.  Accordingly,  it  is  grown 
fir  too  numerous,  according  to  our  Author,  to  be  supported  hy 
Mjf  produce  of  the  land ;  is  crammed,  to  a  miserable  excess, 
hto  the  low,  dark,  smoky  cabins  along  the  coast ;  and  is  at 
list  so  overrunning,  that  numbers  are  necessitated  to  go  on 
k»rd  the  merchant  ships  that  touch  at  the  islands,  or  enter 
iMo  tbe  royal  navy.  We  should  have  mentioned  that  these  un¬ 
fortunate  amphihious  farmers  are  obliged  to  sell  their  fish  to  their 
liadlords  at  a  fixed  price. 

On  the  inland  of  Jan  Mayen  were  seen  some  vestiges  of  those 
yidings  where  the  fislicrs  of  former  times  boiled  their  blubber. 

*  Tkifi  practice,*  says  our  Author,  *  of  boiling  blubber  in  the 
^  Nortii,  has  long  been  discontinued,  and  is  now  performed  on 

*  the  return  of  the  ressels  to  their  respective  coasts.’ 

The  first  full  specimen  of  the  Arctic  character,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Bear  or  .Cherry  Island,  in  the  75th  degree  oi  la¬ 
titude. 


*  The  surface  is  mountainous,  craggy?  anu  dreary  in  its  prospect ; 
nhibitiDg  in  some  places  a  .scene  of  black  stupendous  precipices ; 
lid  in  others  lofty  eminences  covered  with  snow.  The  ears  of  peo¬ 
ple  approaching  this  island  arc  incessantly  assailed  with  the  sounds 
of  tbe  impetuous  waves  dashing  against  the  rugged  shores ;  the 
cndiing  collision  of  floating  ic^  ;  the  discordant  notes  of  innume- 
fible birds;  the  barking  ot  arctic  foxes;  the  snorting  of  walruses; 
>nd  tbe  dreadful  roaring  of  the  polar  bears.’ 

Tile  ice-bergi  of  Spitzhciwn  speedily  came  in  view,  with 
Wr  dreary  but  romantic  and  often  sublime  beauty  ;  and  those 
Emulations  called  packitf  excited  sensations  but  little  cor- 
'^Apnnding  to  the  vulgar  familiarity  of  tlieir  denomination. 

*  In  storms  large  masses  of  ice  arc  freaucntly  piled  on  each  other, 
•  •  considerable  neight ;  these  are  calica  packs,  and  often  assume  a 
’•7?^^A»tic  appearance.  The  grinding  noise  occasioned  by  the 
jjiaiion  of  those  huge  masses  of  icc  against  eacli  other,  and  against 
^  •hip,  not  only  fiJls  the  mind  of  the  auditor  with  a  degree  of 
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horror,  but  for  a  considerable  time  deprives  him  of  the  sense  of 
hearing.*  , 

This  is  (jiiito  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  character  o(  ' 
the  Spitzbergen  coasts. 

*  The  general  aspect  of  this  gloomy  and  sterile  country,  affords  i 
scene  truly  picturesque  and  romantic.  The  shores  are  ruMed 
bold,  and  terrific,  being  in  many  places  formed  of  lofty,  black,  b! 
accessible  rocks,  some  of  wliicih  taper  to  exceedingly  high  poiati, 
and  are  altogether  bare,  and  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  Tbe 
entire  face  of  the  country  exhibits  a  wild  dreary’  landscape,  of  ami. 
zingly  high,  sharp-pointed,  mountains,  some  of  which  rear  thev 
summits  above  the  clouds.* 

The  melting,  during  the  warm  season,  of  the  snow  and  ice 
in  the  spaces  between  the  mountains,  (they  can  hardly  bectlW 
valleys,  they  are  filled  u))  to  such  a  height  with  ice,)  produces 
many  grand  cascades.  The  ap|)earance  and  noise  of  these,  con. 
billed  with  the  other  characteristics  of  a  scene  so  gloomy  lud 
niaieslic,  form  ‘  a  tout-ensembhy  our  Author  says,  ‘  which  cu 
be  but  faintly  conceived.’ 

In  latitude,  by  observation,  81  deg.  30  mill,  the  ship  had  i 
‘  st'a  almost  (piite  clear  of  ice,  with  a  great  swell :  the  weather 
si'rene.* 

*  Had  our  object,’  says  Mr.  L.  ‘  been  tbe  making  of  discoveriei, 
there  was  not  apparently  any  thing  to  have  prevented  us  from  going 
a  good  way  fartner  to  the  north  ;  at  least  wc  did  not  perceive  my 
large  fields  of  ice  in  that  direction ;  though  it  is  more  than  probable 
we  should  have  very  soo*  fallen  in  with  tliein.  We  were  a  little  hr* 
ther  north  than  Captain  Phipps,  who  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  lock* 
ed  up  entirely  by  the  icc.'  ‘  llie  want  of  icc  in  that  place  where 
wc  were,  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  effects  of  some  late  gale  clcir* 
ing  it  away,  i'lie  great  swell  in  the  sea  appeared  to  indicate  this  to 
have  been  tbe  case.’ 

The  ship  w  as  considerably  successful  in  tlie  capture  of  whiles 
There  are  several  (  iirioiis  relations  of  incidents  in  this  employ* 
iiient,  with  a  variety  of  descriptions  of  the  iiumIcs  of  opcralioi; 
togetlier  with  amnmts  of  tbe  habits  of  tbe  whale,  the  |)olar  beir, 
the  sea-horse,  and  otIuT  arctic  animals.  I'hese  subjects,  how* 
ever,  have  biHMi  made  extremely  familial*  to  us  by  a  inuUiluck 
of  writers;  so  tliat  it  does  not  seem  requisite  to  make  any  ex* 
tracts  from  our  Author’s  plain,  strong,  rough,  seaniaii-likc de¬ 
scriptions,  tbe  general  truth  of  which  is  beyond  all  doubt 
while  he  is  not  to  be  ludd  out  as  a  model  of  scientific  prrcwWB. 

No  extraordinary  perils  appear  to  liave  attended  these  suf* 
cessfuf  voyages. 

Some  anonymous  gentleman  has  furnished  a  rather  interest* 
ing  short  appendix,  consisting  partly  ot  observations  onihevs* 
riation  of  the  compass,  and  partly  of  a  curious  description  • 
tlie  town  and  people  of  Hammerfe$ty  near  the  North  C»p^ 
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VI.  Lexicon  Grirco^Prosodiacum^  aurlore  T.  Moreli,  S,  T,  P. 
dim  vulsatuni ;  tj/jns  demio  mandavit^  nermultis  in  loris  correxit^ 
fjfmplis  t)  sc  aUafis  et  auimodvcrsionibusillustravit^  verbis  J  Morei.lo 
omii.wj  (jiiomplurimis  nuxity  ef  Grtreis  vocibus  Latiuam  versionens 
tahjecit  Kdvardus  Maliby,  S.  T.  P.  Royal  4-to.  pp.  viii.  xciii. 
11+8.  Prift*  51.  5s.  At  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  London^ 
Cadfll  and  Davies.  1S15. 
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Tllti  original  work  of  the  “  old  Grecian,”  Dr.  Morell,  was 
puhlisiied  by  liim  at  Eton,  in  1762,  with  the  title  of 
fkesnurtiM  Gctrcfp  Poene^s^  and  was  reprinted  five  years 
iflttaarils  at  Venice,  under  the  care  of  Sciiigliaga.  Scholars 
live  always  prefeiTtM I  the  Eton  edition ;  but,  for  several  years 
loth  have  been  scarce  and  dear.  Dr.  Malthy  has  rendered  an 
Important  service  to  those  who  cultivate  classical  literature, 
h  this  republicaiion.  Hut  our  obligations  to  him -rise  much 
killer.  So  numerous. and  so  valuable  are  the  emendations, 
ispruveinents,  and  additions,  with  which  he  has  enriched  the 
work,  that  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  adirin  that  he  merits 
Bfirly  as  inneh  praise  as  the  original  compiler.  During  many 
Tfin,  he  has  devoted  all  the  time  which  he  could  command,  to 
tbs  more  than  Herculean  labour;  and  he  lias  bestowed  upon 
it,  withuul  parsimony,  the  fruits  of  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  classical  criticism  of  the  Dutch,  the  German,  and  the 
Porsonian  schools. 

.\s  some  of  our  young  readers  may  not  have  seen  the  original 
work,  we  shall,  in  a  few  words,  endeavour  to  moke  them 
icquainted  with  its  plan  and  utility. 

The  g<*neral  plan  of  the  Thenaurus  Grwem  Poohcus  re- 
vmblrs  that  of  the  well  known  Gradus  ad  ParnaHnum,  All 
tbe  words  are  professed  to  he  exhibited,  which  occur  in  the 
innaiiis  that  time  has  spared  of  the  ancient  Greek  poetry,  of 
eery  ;ige  and  every  species  ;  and  not  only  those  which  occur  in 
tmt  and  regular  works,  but  such  as  are  dug  out  of  the  dark 
ntins  and  fragments  of  lost  authors,  of  whom  scattered  remains 
occur  in  AthenaMis,  Photius,  Stobaus,  and  the  old  Lexico- 
?ri|)hei*s,  (iraiiiinarians,  and  Scholiasts.  To  cacii  word  arc 
appended  the  signification  in  Latin,  (which  is  one  of  the  present 
^r's  iinprovcinenls,) — verses  which  serve  not  only  for  autho- 
Wjfbiit  for  illustration, — synonyms, — epithets,— and,  under  the 
^  of  Phrases,  citations  of  versions  and  passages,  in  which 
®ber  the  word  occurs  in  an  illustrative  connexion,  or  the  same 
is  eoiiveved  by  other  tt-^’in-i. 

Pnfixed  i^  an  ample  'fn  alise  on  the  Greek  Prosody  and 
Mctn>,  winch,  till  tin'  great  accession. of  information  from  the 
ami  singular  felicity  of  Mr.  Person,  was  regarded  as 
^besl  and  most  comprehensive  tract  on  the  subject. 

VoL.  VI.  N.  2  P  . 
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The  umeiidinents  anil  additions  made  by  Dr.  Malthy, 
be  btated  under  the  fullowinir  beads. 

1.  The  Latin  sii^nitieatiou  is  annexed  to  each  \^’ord  in  tU 
a1|diabi‘ticul  series.  When  the  ineaniiiij^s  are  more  tiun  one 
they  are  arrani;;ed  in  tlie  order  ot*  derivation  iVom  the  primirv 
sense,  and  are  distinguished  by  fiu^ures. 

‘i.  L|)on  the  same  principle  of  observin*^  the  order  of  deri¬ 
vation,  the  order  of  the  Synonyms  and  Epithets  is  frcquenllt 
changed  for  a  natural  and  luminous  arraiiirement. 

3.  'I'he  (•itati4)ns,  instead  of  bein*^  left,  as  they  were  by  MoreiL 
so  short  that  neither  the  meaning;  nor  the  prosody  could  be 
sutliciently  made  out  without  referrimr  to  the  author,  are  en. 
lar^;ed  to  a  length  capable  of  giving  both  the  sense  and  the 
metre. 

4.  Large  and  numerous  additions  to  every  part  of  tbe 
Lexicon,  occur  in  almost  every  page. 

5.  When  the  examples  do  not  «lemonslrato  the  quantiu, 
the  usual  marks  of  long  and  short,  uith  a  valuable  iinprovemrtt 
of  Dr.  Martin  Davy,  are  |)nt  over  the  syllables. 

0.  In  the  insertion  of  citations  under  the  head  of  phnsn, 
a  regaril  is  had  not  only  to  their  immediate  and  profetned 
]nirpose,  but  to  the  selection  of  passages  intrinsically  valuablr 
for  their  sentiments,  or  their  beauty  of  expression. 

7.  All  the  sound  matter  in  ^lorell’s  Appendix  is  inserted,  it 
the  proper  places,  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

8.  Very  numerous  Notes  are  added.  Metrical,  Critical,  and 
occasionally  Interpretative.  In  these  Notes,  the  doctrines aod 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  are  introduced,  andlrp- 
cpicntly  in  their  own  words. 

•  t).  Dr.  iMorelTs  Preliminary  Treatise  on  Prosody  and  th( 
Metres,  is  accompanied  with  Notes,  and  followed  by  a  Sup* 
])iemcnt  in  which  all  the  canons  and  elucidations,  which  ban 
engaged  so  much  attention  and  study  since  the  publicatioo  4 
l\lr.  Person’s  Preface  to  the  Hecuba,  are  proposed  to  tbr 
reader’s  view"  in  a  luminous  and  elegant  manner. 

Valuable  materials  from  Morell’s  own  manuscripts  werecuen- 
nuinicatcd  by  Dr.  Burney ;  whose  assistance,  and  that  of  Ur* 
Parr,  Dr.  Kaye,  andothei’s,  the  editor  handsoTnely  acknowlcdff*^ 
^Ve  shall  now  extract  two  or  three  words,  as  specirueo* 
the  plan  ;uid  manner  of  the  work.  The  parts  included  bctw#ei 
stars,  are  additional  matter  by  Dr.  Maltby,  as  are  also  ^ 
notes. 

•fv.  o  T*.  penult  hrevi,  innoxius.. 

aiGXsv  awtotTo*  ov  yx^  oi'a?.  91.* 

fAiv  xiOXoi  a-xarof  fKTiTfXfyrat.  5.  Vid.  D«wfr 
Miic.  p.  182. 
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r|  *  xa^ros  aawiTof,  tj  xt**^''*  ApoII.  II.  77.* 

'  ||  I  In  Ilomcro  Ibrte  olim  lej^ebatur  afafiaro?,  et  dignmino  po^tea 
!|  caisw,  antcpcnultiina  inanebat  longa,  HH  Hetfnii  A’o/.  in  II,  B. 

^  !7b  ^  Excurs  in  IL  1.  116.  Videmlus  etiam  Ricardur 

in  Analysi  de  (inec.  Alphabet*  pp,  5G,  58.  et  in  Prolegom*  ad 
y  ®  ilcMerum.  pp*  143,  144,  145. 

,  ®  •  Xaa:o; .  penult*  Inuga,  inviolabilis.  Knight,  non  decipiendus. 

'*  Sj  Ikrmn.  qui  I®di  nequit  iinpune.  licyn,* 

•  1|  *yfu*  vv»  ju.oi  OfxoT^'ii  a»aTO»^  Zrvyo;  3.  ‘271. 

\l  I  *  Dawes,  legit  an  afastoI.  Knightin  placet,  ut  magis  Home- 
^  |  rlnira,  .\AK.^IT()S,  vel  WFxTTO'i.  Hanc  vocem,  in  qua  pcnultiina 
i,  1  iwga  est,  credidcrini  ah  a  privativa  et  afx^w  Fid,  Hexych*) 

J  I  jvroriuxissc,  et  pra’iulerim  aa»  \ITOi:.  Monitos  autein  velim  tirones, 
I  et  ’ojTo;  noil  soluiii  inetro,  sed  et  sensu,  ab  ’a»%<rTo,*  differre. 

,  I  Hojus  eniai  vocis  siguiucatio  est  passiva.  Ilia?  vim  habent  actifam, 
^  H  fluod  quidein  fit  interdum  in  uliis  verbalibus,  qua?  a  pra?terito  passivo 
I  ilesceniliint. 

I  i  *Morelliis  nequedifterentiam  signidcationis  inter  ia5ro,*  scu  aaxoTo?, 

I  1  ft  notavit ;  ct  credidisse  videtur  particulain  a  inhisvocibus 

!]  flunc  privativam  cs^e,  nunc  intensivam.  Equidem,  ut  supra  monui, 
■aulraque  voce  privativam  esse  puto. 

1  0;7ii.  ira.  2.  indoles,  mens,  3.  superbia. 

i  ^  * 

!  ci/'Jfv,  Kvp» ,  opyn^  adtxiwTf^ov,  n  tov  ixovt* 

'Di^xxiyri,  hi\ot  )^xfii^OfAtyrt*  Theog:  1221. 

.|  *  2.  rrxfiyxixfyx  Xirxvsvfv.  rov  t*  offyav 

iff  xvi^Gv  aiTTJivo*  Xoyo*.  Ncui.  5.  58.* 

f|l  SyS.  1.  O^yiAOTT}?,  xoTo;,  /xx^ix,  fxJtxrxTij,— to  o^v9vpor, 

^  i|;  Eur.  2.  T^OTOf,  9vuOi* 

||=  EpITII.  Ay^ioc,  aXoyiCTOf,  ari^ajutyo;,  aT^ovorjTc?,  a/x^iXoyof,  aSxfjtxoTof, 
thf  Ij  *^*^’’*  QvfjLxXyr.Cf  ivayG»i^,  fMuXixoif  (MfyxXr.Tu^,  ^»fu9t/xof, 

TAiTwxiXo;,  t-  Xov^vvo;,  Ta^avo/mo;,  Tfxx*~«>  *UT0Ha^5.0f, 

Pint,  'xipxro{,  TheoC.  TtJxMi^v  xaxn. 

Q  ?roXX’  fvfyr’  arx^f^'^^oc.  Kur. 

^  *  'urCTTr^  &»»JTOV  XXi  TO  C'U.'fx' 

il  ’eVTi}  TPOT»}X!4  urS'!  TUV  C>^y>J» 

1a9a»aTo>,  *oo^i5  (ri’^foyrTv  iTi^TaTa*.  Id.  Fr.  Philoc.* 

: 

As  the  utility  of  sueli  a  work  as  this  rests  essentially  on  its 
i  pwfeet  fidelity  and  accuracy,  it  is  an  obvious  inquiry,  Can  a 
scholar  safely  rely  upon  this,  for  such  aid  as  may  he  Ic- 
i«i  |:  Pjiinately  sought,  in  his  attempts  at  com jmsiii!^  Greek  verse  ? 
ifcf  [  : 'I e  answer,  that  the  '*liv(tHen  are  all,  in  fact,  citations,  and 
:  Mibsi  iiiliatcd  by  reterence ;  that  any  person  moderately 

*;  filled  iu  Greek,  can  lorm  his  own  judgement  of  the  nll(?ged 
i  ^nonam-x,  as  they  are  improperly  called ;  that,  in  matters  of 
^  fmody^  no  (piestion  of  ]>ractical  moment  can  remain  unsolved  ; 
•  ll*  that,  with  respect  to  the  Epithetffy  we  do  not  feel  our  ground 
^  2  P  2 
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equally  firm.  Arc  all  those  epithets  such  as  do  actually  occir 
in  ^od  authors?  IMis^ht  one,  without  tear,  apply  them  if 
suitable  fo  the  subject  ?  Were  they  really  collected  IVeiu  aiithon*  I 
or  are  not  sotne  ol'  them  the  mere  offspriii*;  oi’  Nt  aiider,  Dia* 
licrus,  Nicolas  Caussin,  or  Posselin  ? 

The  original  edition  was  printed  without  accents  ;  and  tbei 
are  absent  from  this,  except  that  the  circnmilex  is  tiniformlj 
annexetl,  which  answers  the  most  important  ptrtol  thisk. ' 
siness.  Hut  in  Dr.  Malthy’s  Notes  all  the  accents  are  re^- 
larly  introduced.  The  acutes  and  c:ravt*s  are  also  u.arked, 
when  they  discriminate  words  which  have  the  same  ortho- 
graphy. 

The  typoi^raphy  oi  the  former  edition  was  far  irom  handsome; 
that  of  the  ])reseiit  is  superb.  'I'he  volume  is  very  bulky;  kt 
tw'o  titlepa^es  are  ^iven,  so  that  it  may  be  bound  in  two  Tk 
paper  is  a^^rccablc  to  the  eye,  hut  it  appears  of  too  softik 
ilimsy  a  texture  for  a  work  of  durable  importance.  Alii' 
portrait  of  Dr.  Malt  by  fronts  the  title  ;  and  before  Morelfs  om 
dedication  is  placed  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  himself,  whick 
he  prefixed  to  the  first  edition.  It  is  from  a  paintinit  by 
Hogarth,  and  is  hij^hly  characteristic,  not  to  say  caricitare. 
For  so  lar^e,  elegant,  and  valuable  a  book,  the  price  ctoiot 
be  esteemed  great 

To  those  young  men  who,  either  for  improvement  or  for 
honour,  apply  themselves  to  the  composition  of  Clreek  very, 
it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  this  work  will  be  fouod 
of  the  highest  advantage,  if  not  of  indispensable  necessity 
Hut  this  is,  by  no  means,  the  only  object  to  whicli  it  nay 
be  usefully  applied.  The  Prosodiiil  Introduction,  as  cor¬ 
rected,  supplied,  and  extended  hy  Dr.  Mallhy,  is  the  most 
perfect  compendium  of  the  laws  of  (iivek  versification  iiy 
where  to  be  found.  For  the  ordinary  purpose  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  in  reading  any  of  the  poets,  the  use  of  this  TV 
saurus  will  he  more  instructive  and  improving  than  thii 
of  any  other  Liexicon,  The  scholar  will  find  it  a  ri‘|)ository 
of  senUmtious  and  beautiful  passages,  which  may  airreetWy 
nnd  profitably  occupy  moments  of  casual  leisure.  And  i 
for  any  of  these  purposes,  it  be  used  with  attention 
perseverance,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  )>ro(hicc  and  iiurlw^ 
those  habits  of  accuracy  without  which  classical  learning  c** 
be  ueithcr  attained  nor  preserved. 
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j^rt.  VII.  Elements  of  Ileh  rev)  Groinmar^  tu  two  Ports,  Pnrt  I.  T*he 
D(Htrincof  the  Vowel  Points,  ami  the  Uudiiiients  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar.  Part  II.  Tlie  Structure  ami  IJioins  of’  the  Language. 
With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Notation  of  the  Hebrew  Verbs 
in  Roman  l.etters.  By  J  F.  Gyles,  tsq.  A.  M.  8vo.  pp.  211. 
Price  Pis.  Hatchard.  1814. 

BKTNVKEX  the  plan  of  learning  Hebrew  with  points,  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  coeval  with  the  language,  and 
fsscnlial  parts  of  it,  and  that  adopted  and  recoininended  by 
teachers  who  discard  them  altogether,  a  middle  course  miglit, 
perhaps,  with  advantage  be  adopted.  The  points  may  not  in¬ 
deed  l>e  of  primary  consideration,  nor  possess  those  claims  to 
intiquity  and  authority,  which  have  been  asserted  and  main^ 
uined  by  their  zealous  advocates ;  yet  they  may  he  of  impor- 
tincc  tor  critical  purposes,  and  worthy  of  some  attention,  as  af¬ 
fording  aid  in  the  attainment  of  Hebrew  learning.  Persons  who 
btve  coinmcnccd  tlie  study  of  the  Hebrew  iaiignage  on  the  plan 
recouimemleil  by  Parkburst  and  other  anti-Masoretic  Hc- 
brtists,  would  perhaps  do  well  to  make  themselves  acipiainted 
with  the  op|)osite  system,  and  to  actpiire  at  least  so  much 
koowledge  of  the  points  as  will  enable  them  to  judge  ol  tlieir 
practical  application.  V or  the  use  of  such  students,  as  w  el!  as 
of  those  who  arc  commencing  the  study  of  Hebrew,  llic  work 
before  ns  will  be  found  well  adapted. 

The  plan  of  this  Grammar,  Mr.  (Jyles  informs  ns  in  the  Ad- 
Tftliseinent  prefixoil  to  the  work,  arose  out  of  the  dilhcuUies 
which  o|>posed  bis  progress  in  the  Hebrew  language.  He  bus 
Dot,  however,  stated  either  the  kind  or  the  extent  of  these  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  we  are  not  able  to  explain  them,  since  the  prin¬ 
ciples  be  bus  imiiodiod  in  the  first  part  of  these  Elements,  are 
not  distinguished  lor  novelty;  nor  is  less  labour  than  was  pre- 
fiously  iiceessary,  required  on  the  part  of  the  student.  As  an 
elementary  work  this  ))nblieation  has  its  aduuitages.  The  ar- 
nngeinent  is  good,  ami  the  rules  and  observations  are  convey¬ 
ed  in  pors))ienous  language.  Technical  terms  are  explained  as 
they  occur:  paradigms  of  the  verbs  are  inserted.  The  Hebrew 
letter  employed  throughout  the  work,  is  neat  and  well  detincHl. 
The  notation  of  Hebrew  verbs  in  Roman  letters,  will  materially 
nssist  the  student  in  acquiring  the  Masoretic  promiiiciation, 
though,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Gyles  attords  him  scarcely  siitheient 
aid  ill  this  department  of  the  Grammar.  It  would  nave  been  of 
^vice  to  the  beginner  who  has  no  instructor,  if  Mr.  G.  had 
furnished  a  few  examples  of  parsing. 

I  he  second  part  of  the  Elements,  comprises  nearly  sixty 
of  observations  and  examples  on  the  syntax  of  the  noun, 
pronoun,  verb,  and  participle.  This  portion  of  the  book  is  ju- 
'liciously  executed,  and  will  be  found  very  useful.  Many  idi- 
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oina’i.  '1  jilifiises  and  words  whiclr occur  in  the  llebervv  Bible 
are  iit-rr  explained ;  uiul  the  Author  lias  conferred  addiiionui 
iiiipoi»  Jji*  on  the  work,  by  his  illustralion  of  the  Hebraisms  of 
the  (jit*  I  S«‘w  Testuiuent. 

A  list  v  i*  ■  <  oks  for  the  use  of  the  student  is  pven  in  the 
concludinij  pull's  of  the  second  part  of  the  work,  in  uhich  we 
are  pleased  at  liiidinp^  Taylor’s  Hebrew  Concordance,  and 
Ao/c/ii  CoHCurdutitiw  Particulurumy  Jvuw^  17d4.  These  are 
important  books  for  tin;  succ  ssinl  prosecution  of  Hebrew  learn¬ 
ing,  and  31r.  Gyles  has  shewn  his  concern  for  the  solid  jirofi- 
ciein  y  of  scholars,  by  recommending  tiiein  to  his  readers.  We 
concede  to  him  the  superiority  of  Taylor’s  Hebrew  Concord¬ 
ance,  as  combining  the  advantages  of  a  granunatieal  insiituie; 
but  for  the  specific  purposes  of  a  coiicordauce  we  should  pre¬ 
fer  liuxtorf’s,  as  it  brings  the  original  passages  in  which  each 
woril  occurs,  directly  unaer  the  eye  :  it  is  besides  more  easy  of 
purchase  than  the  former. 

4*0  tl;e  list  of  erntta  given  at  the  couelusioii  of  the  Prefaer, 
the  following  may  he  added:  P.  80,  n0(  instead  of  mo-  P.  157. 
'1  by,  for  my.  P.  191.  zain  is  twice  substituted  in  place  of  hmii 
filial. 

We  iieeil  scarcely  add  that  this  well  arranged  and  perspicu¬ 
ous  (iiaminar  is  entitled  to  our  upprohation. 


Art.  WW.'I'hc  Tnumph  of  Faith;  or  Christ  exhibited  in  his  Deaths 
liesurrectioUf  Asceusio/iy  Sitting  at  GotFs  Uiphi  Handy  and  in  h'u 
Intercession  ;  together  ivith  a  Treatise y  disphiyintr  the  ajfectionate 
Tenderness  i  f  ChiisFs  Heart,  now  in  Heavetiy  to  Sinners  on  Earth, 
By  'fhoinas  Good\>in,  D.l).  Kevistd  and  corrected  by  the  Ucv. 
T.  Smith.  l‘2mo.  pp.  Price  Is.  6d.  Gale  and  Co.  1814. 


science  of  'rheology  dillers  from  every  other  science,  in 
■  its  unvarying  perfection  :  it  admits  not  of  progressive  ini- 
provenient.  What  it  is  after  the  lapse  ol  ages,  it  was  immedi¬ 
ately  oil  the  completion  of  ilie  canon  of  Seripinre.  'I'he  truths 
of  llevelatioii  may  he  brought  to  light ;  they  may  be  arranged 
and  applied,  but  no  additions  are  made,  no  amendments,  that 
are  the  result  of  expeiimeiit  or  of  human  sagacdiy.  NVe  allow 
that  modern  writers  have  an  advantage,  but  it  is  an  advantage 
chietly  of  manner  and  of  style ;  their  aim  is  more  direct,  their 
method  is  more  clear,  their  statements  are  freipieiitly  more 
concise  and  collect,  and  their  whole  diction  is  more  pure  and 
attractive.  A  et,  in  favour  of  their  predecessors,  and  especially 
of  men  like  Dr.  Ciooilwin,  it  must  be  iiiaiiitaiiicd  that  they  liave 
cxcilleiices  to  whicli  later  authors  rarely  attain.  I’heir  writings 
possess  a  peculiar  deptli  of  thought  and  richness  of  sentiment, 
which  arc  the  fruit  of  sound  learning,  close  study,  and  diligent 
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invosli!X‘'^tion  oi’  lUc  Sacr('cl  Voluint'.  Tlioso  nicMi>  coufirmeil 
in  tlic  of  and  matiirovl  in  |u'rso»j.d  rolitrioii  by 

t!ic  iniviitioDs  and  ndvers-ilics  whicli  they  on»i’»i*‘d,  entered  into 
the  sjurit  of  revealed  truth  :  they  felt  its  inealeulable  wortli, 
their  souls  were  absorbed  in  the  subjects  they  discussed,  and 
they  wrote  without  fear  or  restraint. 

TIu'se  eonsitleralions  lead  us  conlially  to  approve  repiiblica- 
tions  like  this  before  us.  It  consists  of  two  short  treatises  The 
first  is  founded  on  the  triumphant  ehallent^e  of  the  Apostle,  in 
Uoin.  viii.  dl.  and  contains  much  imjmrtant  matter  on  the 
doctrine  of  Justilieation  by  faith.  'I'ho  other  unfolds  with  ad¬ 
mirable  judgement  and  tenderness,  ‘  the  heart  of  Christ  in 
‘  heaven  towards  siniuTs  on  earth.’  The  lanjfua^e  is  a  little 
improved  from  the  orii^inal  edition,  and  the  title  is  changed  to 
one  more  concise  but  (apially  appropriate.  The  Rev.  (i. 
Ihirder,  in  a  rccommeiulation  of  tlic  book,  has  prefixed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  short  account  of  its  highly  respectable  author. 

‘  Dr.  Tlionias  Goodwin  was  a  very  learned  and  eminent  divine  of 
the  seventecuih  century,  and  President  of  ISlagdalen  Collej^e, 
Oxfoid;  where  he  made  it  his  business  to  promote  piety  ond  learn¬ 
ing.  lie  w’as  a  member  of  tlie  Assembly  of  Divines  at  \Vestminster, 
and  one  of  the  triers  of  ministers.  Being  dismissed  from  his  situation 
at  Oxford,  on  the  restoration  of  ('harles  the  Second,  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  was  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  for  many 
years.  He  died  in  IG71>,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  in  Uie 
fullest  assurance  of  faith,  and  with  such  expressions  of  joy,  thank¬ 
fulness,  and  admiration  of  God’s  free  grace,  as  extremely  affected 
all  who  heard  him.’ 


Art.  IX.  The  Sick  Ma7i*s  Pious  Assistant ;  or  Aids  to  Dev  Uion  in 
the  Time  of  Affliction,  By  John  Henuls.  pp.  1  ID.  Price  3s. 
Printed,  Wellingborough.  Sold  by  Condcr,  London,  1815. 

avowed  design  of  this  publication,  is  ‘  to  edify  plain 
■  ‘  people.’  On  the  whole,  it  is  ada)ited  to  tlie  object,  and  we 

hope  will  obtain  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  divided  into  thirty- 
nine  sections,  consisting  chiclly  of  close  iiupiirics  and  devout 
aspirations,  something  after  the  manner  of  Doddridge’s  Mecli- 
tations  in  his  Rise  and  ProffV'iss  of  Religion.  "Pbe  Author  ha^ 
conbssedly  availed  himself  of  tiic  aid  of  Doddridge,  Edwards, 
llallyburton,  and  others,  in  bis  composition  ;  and  it  must  be 
admit  tint  that  more  pious  and  evangelical  sources  he  could  not 
have  found.  We  cannot  s|>eak  bigliiy  either  of  the  correctness 
or  the  energy  of  the  style,  nor  have  we  always  perceived  the 
exclusive  appropriateness  of  the  matter  to  circumstances  of 
afiliction.  The  sentiment  however  is  good,  and  devotional 
siniplicity  pervades  the  whole.  A  tolerably  accurate  notion 
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may  formed  of  tlic  hook  hy  tlie  following  extract  from  the 
fourth  Sf'ction. 

‘  Can  I  do  no  more  than  I  have  done  for  God  ?  lie  pave  mo  all  I 
possess  lie  descrvcili  all  praise,  love,  and  obedience.  He  seeth 
t!iy  heart,  iny  duties,  my  sins,  and  puts  me  on  trial  for  his  service, 
and  for  his  sake.  Can  1  love  him  no  njore,  obey,  watch  and  pray, 
no  better  ? 

‘  Can  1  do  no  more  for  Christ’s  sake,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
me?  Who  lived  so  exactly,  and  *)beycd  the  law  so  jjcrfoctly,  walked 
so  inodensively  and  meekly,  de^pisin^  all  the  temptations  and 
honours  and  riches  of  the  world.  Who  loved  me  to  death,  and  now 
liolds  forth  all  the  promises  of  the  Hible*  and  the  blessinpt  of  hii 
throne,  to  make  me  happy.  What  careless,  poor,  un<l  cold  endca« 
vours  my  best  returns  are  for  all  his  mercy  !  Wherein  have  I  kept 
close  to  my  pattern  ? 

*  Can  1  ih>  more  when  heaven  and  hell  are  set  before  me  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  that  I  may  sec  what  is  prepared  for  the  diligent  and 
the  negligent  ?  What  work  there  will  he  in  heaven  and  in  hell  on 
these  accounts!  when  ‘‘  the  lukewarm  will  be  spewed  out,”  and  tliey 
who  have  done  his  will  on  earth,  “  shall  have  an  abundant  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  And  could  I  do  no  more  if  my  house 
were  on  Hre,  than  1  do  w  hen  my  heart  is  enllamcd  with  lust  or  temp¬ 
tation  ?  or  when  my  estate,  or  life,  or  friend  is  in  danger,  than  I 
do  to  “  work  out  my  own  salvation  ?”  ’ 

Art.  X.  Catechisms  for  Children,  adapted  to  their  different  Ages 
and  Capacities,  and  designed  to  lead  them  gradually  to  the  Know- 
leilge  of  Scripture  Poctrine  and  Christian  Duty.  Compiled  by 
Anthony  Kidd  (Cotlingham).  Fourth  .Kdition.  H?mo.  pp.  S6. 
Price  4d.  3s,  Gd.  per  Dozen.  11.  8s.  per  100.  Williams  and  Son. 

YV  K  are  sincerely  happy  to  announce  a  fourth  edition  of  this 
**  valuable  publication.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  Cate¬ 
chisms,  designed  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  children  in  the 
principles  of  (Christianity,  and  to  aid  their  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures.  No  other  recoinineiidation 
is  neci'ssarv  to  the  first  and  second  of  the  series,  than  to  inti- 
mate  their  selection,  with  a  few  judicious  alterations,  from  Dr. 
Watts.  The  third  also,  is  partly  eoinpiled  from  respectable 
authors,  hut  it  contains  a  considerable  share  of  original  matter. 
W  e  certainly  regard  this  little  work,  as  an  excellent  compendium 
of  CTangelieal  truth  ;  and  wc  very  cordially  recommend  it  to  the 
use  of  Christian  families  and  schools,  among  many  of  which 
it  has  already  obtained  an  extensive  circulation. 
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Art.  XI.  1.  llderim^  a  St/rtan  Tale,  In  four  Cantor  8vo.  pp.74. 

Price  48  (id.  Murray.  1816* 

ti.  The  Xalod^  a  Tale,  With  other  Pocinf.  8vo.  pp.  63.  Price  4f. 

Taylor  and  Hessey.  1816. 

^IIEUl’i  certainly  has  never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of 
^  Literature,  wlien  the  compositions  of  the  day  ex¬ 

hibited  so  hi^h  a  deg^ree  of  general  cuUivatioii  and  taste,  as 
the  prt‘sent.  Wo  speak  now  in  reference  to  poetical  composi- 
liuns,  tlie  average  quality  of  which  will  he  found  to  corresjmnd 
pretty  nearly  to  the  progress  made  in  the  cultivation  of  other 
branches  of  literature.  As  to  those  extraordinaiily-gifted  in¬ 
dividuals,  tlie'|dienotnena  of  every  age,  whose  appearance  forms 
an  era  in  the  science  or  in  the  language  of  their  country,  they 
prcs4'iit  no  criterion  of  the  degree  to*  which  the  ditlusion  of 
knowledge  has  advanced  in  the  nation  at  large ;  any  more  than 
tJic  wculili  of  Creesus  was  a  criterion  of  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects.  The  earlier  periods  of  national  civilixatiou  have  been 
ju(lge<l  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  more 
lofty  and  original  kind  of  genius  ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  a  pre¬ 
judice  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  early  history  of  nations  has 
been  characterized  by  the  birth  of  such  extraordinary  indivi¬ 
duals.  Every  age  has  its  great  men,  and  the  present  age  is 
not  an  exce|)tion.  But  what  determine  the  general  advance- 
loeat  of  society,  in  regard  to  intellectual  attainment,  are  not 
some  one  or  two  super-eminent  productions  :  it  is,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  the  standard  of  mediocrity.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  will  be  estimated,  not  by  Uie  intrinsic  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  us  a  work  of  art,  but  by  the  previous  |)erfeotion  to 
which  the  art  has  been  carried,  and  by  the  facility  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  Mediocrity  is  a  relative  term,  implying,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  works  of  imagination  and  art,  that  which  it  requires  no 
dihtinguisliing  exercise  of  the  faculties  to  achieve,  nluch  of 
the  poetry  wliicli  in  the  present  day  must  be  termed  mediocre^ 
Would,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  time  even  of  Waller  and 
llcnhani,  liave  obtained  and  deserved  considerable  celebrity, 
while  by  far  the  larger  pro|)ortion  of  tlie  Works  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Poets,  editeil  by  Ur.  Johnson,  possesses  the  humblest  de- 
gree  of  merit,  and  it  interesting  only  from  tlie  date.  The 
>nrrit,  however,  of  those  works,  is  greater  than  their  excel¬ 
lence  ;  for,  doubtless,  they  were  tlie  compositions  of  men  who 
|)ossesscd  talents  quite  equal  to  those  of  many  of  our  modern 
versKiers,  with  whose  proiluctions  theirs  will  not  bear  compa¬ 
rison.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  infe¬ 
riority,  wholly  on  the  ground  of  less  advantageous  circum- 
stances.  One  principal  reason  that  modern  poetry  is,  generally 
speaking,  of  a  higher  character,  is,  we  believe,  that  a  more  na- 
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tural  taste  lias  been  introduced,  and  that  the  national  chtrac* 
ler  has  actually  underi^one  improyement.  The  habits  of  the 
age  are  not,  indeed,  favourable  to  the  production  of  works  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  slowly  collected  learning  of  the  cloister,  or  the 
traces  of  deep  and  patient  ine<litaiiou.  It  is  not  the  aj^  of 
learned  men  or  original  thinkers.  Out  there  is  upon  tlie  wb^le 
more  of  mind  brought  into  o|)€ration,  and  the  circulation  of 
thought  and  of  feeling  has  been  considerably  quickened.  The 
arts  of  language  are  more  generally  understood,  and  a  propor¬ 
tionate  facility  is  displayed  in  using  what  may  be  termed  the 
tools  of  intellect.  With  regard  to  poetry,  we  have  not  only 
more  good  poets  than  there  were  in  the  time  of  the  Duncitd, 
but  our  worst  poets  are  not  so  bad  as  those  of  that  day,  and 
our  standard  of  mediocrity  is  much  more  elevated.  It  may  have 
become  easier  to  write  a  fair  gentlemanly  description  of  verse, 
than  it  was  then  ;  but  certainly  the  amusement  has  been  brought 
to  exhibit  much  more  meaning  and  skill.  The  generality  of 
our  poets  are  not  perhaps  less  than  then,  imitators,  and  in 
some  instances  copyists  of  imitators ;  but  they  imitate  better 
models,  and  the  variety  which  oilers  itself  to  the  mind,  by 
rendering  imitation  less  servile  anil  less  obvious,  places  the 
appearance  even  of  originality  not  wholly  out  of  their  reach. 

Of  late  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  go  back  for  subjects  of 
imitation,  to  the  very  infancy  of  English  poetry,  to  legendarv 
talcs  and  ballad  histories,  the  offspring  of  a  childish  age,  and 
which  are  well  adapted  to  seize  hold  of  the  imagination  in 
childhood  ;  but  the  fondness  which  the  full  grown  public  have 
•manifested  for  such  compositions,  is  rather  an  indication  of  in¬ 
cipient  dotage.  Besides,  the  polishetl  versification,  the  artifi¬ 
cial  carelessness,  and  the  ornate  diction  of  modern  poetry,  do 
not  suit  the  class  of  subjects  we  allude  to.  The  effect  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  a  trim  modem  Gothic  etlifice :  the  mystery,  the 
grandeur,  the  mellow  colouring  of  age,  are  wanting,  and  tlic 
imitation,  therefore,  not  only  fails  to  excite  the  fancy,  but  of¬ 
fends  by  its  palpable  incongruity.  The  legends  which  delighted 
us  in  childhood,  were  inilebted  for  their  hold  upon  our  imagi¬ 
nation,  to  the  very  obscurity  which  attends  the  dawn  of  reason, 
and  which  prevented  us  from  fully  discerning  their  absurdity. 
It  was  their  indefiniteness  which  gave  such  rude  materials  the 
semblance  of  l>eauty  and  grandeur ;  but  when  brought  out  mto 
a  stronger  light,  the  illusion  vanishes,  and  it  requires  a  power¬ 
ful  effort  of  imagination  to  recall  in  after  life,  by  artificial  means, 
the  feelings  which  were  in  childhood  the  natural  effect  of  simple 
excitement.  The  stories  which  interested  us  so  strongly  then, 
may  please  us  still,  from  tlie  associations  connected  with  them, 
and  from  sympathy  with  our  former  selves,  and  we  may  amuse 
ourselves  by  clothing  those  stories  iu  a  style  mwe  adapted  to 
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rorrci't  tiwite :  but  when  we  have  done  so,  we  shall  Bnd  that 
they  are  altoi*‘ether  diiferent  thiiifi^,  and  that  we  have  substi¬ 
tuted  the  ]>leasures  of  composition  for  those  of  fancy.  There 
iH  another  way  in  whicli  the  class  of  subjects  we  allude  to,  in¬ 
terests  us,  and  that  is,  by  sympathy  with  the  race  that  did  ac¬ 
tually  believe  in  the  legends  of  wonder  and  8U|)erstition.  If 
tlie  |K)et  can  thus  carry  us  back  in  feeling,  so  that  we  identify 
ourselves  for  the  moment  with  the  circumstances  of  that  remoter 
t^e,  the  interest  excited  will  be  powerful :  but  tliis  a  rare  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Another  class  of  subjects  which  it  has  of  late  become  popular 
to  select  for  imitation,  is  that  of  Eastern  talcs.  From  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  the  East  has  supplied  us  with  favourite  ma¬ 
terials,  in  story  and  in  scenery,  for  the  combinations  of  fiction. 
Its  treasures  were  deemetb  almost  exhausted,  and  the  subjects 
of  Oriental  romance  were  seeminn^ly  abandoned  to  the  inventors 
of  spectacles  and  melo-dramas,  till  the  new  fashion  was  set  of 
sentinicntal  corsairs  and  interesting  mussuliuen.  We  think  this 
a  worse  direction  for  taste  to  follow,  than  that  of  border  romance 
and  black  letter  les’end,  inasmuch  ivs  it  leads  the  ^MX^t  further 
away  from  Nature,  and  from  those  models  which  next  to  Na¬ 
ture  it  is  safest  to  follow. 

The  prevailing  faults  of  the  poetry  of  the  day,  are  diffuse¬ 
ness  and  mannerism.  The  former  is  conspicuous  in  the  atte¬ 
nuation  of  what  might  serve  very  well  as  the  subject  of  a  bal¬ 
lad  or  a  short  poem,  into  three  or  six  cantos  of  tedious  de¬ 
scription  and  prosaic  dialogue.  By  mannerism^  is  not  simply 
meant  a  markeil  manner,  for  by  this  artists  of  the  mo*<t  original 
genius  may,  with  rare  exceptions,  be  distinguished,  but  some¬ 
thing  obviously  artificial  in  the  mechanism  of  the  composition, 
arising  either  from  affectation  or  from  an  accpiired  facility  in 
executing  things  after  a  certain  manner,  which  sometimes  lends 
the  more  original  writer  to  be  the  mere  copyist  of  himself. 
Mannerism  implies  a  sameness  of  idea  as  well  as  of  expression, 
and  it  (cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  sense  Walter  Scott  and 
Lord  Byron  are  complete  man iterMf/i.  What  then  must  their 
imitators  be  ? 

The  poems  which  we  have  placed  together  at  the  head  of 
this  Article,  and  which  have  suggested  these  remarks,  have 
not  much  in  common,  except  the  degree  of  merit  which  we 
think  attaches  to  them.  After  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will 
not  be  eonsidered  as  doubtful  praise,  if  we  place  them  both 
ratlier  above  the  standard  of  mediocrity.  It  is  not  our  design 
to  draw  any  parallel  between  them,  further  than  to  remark,  that 
in  llderim'*  the  critic  will  find  the  least  to  disapprove,  and 
in  “  The  Naiad'’  the  poet  will  recognise  the  roost  to  interest. 
Ilderim  is  anuounceu  as  forming  ^  part  of  a  work,  the  plan 
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*  of  wliich  was  first  cofiiCHVcd,  and  partly  executed  in  tlu' 

*  countries  which  it  attempts  to  descrihe,  duriii<^  the  oourHe  of 

*  a  journey,  which  was  pi'rformcd  in  the  years  1810,  11.* 
merit,  one  would  expect,  should  lie  principally  in  the  descrip. 
tion  of  the  scenery  of  the  East ;  hut  the  poem  is  not  distin- 
f'liished  by  many  nassa^t^  of  this  sort,  nor  hy  any  i)eciiliar  \i. 
gour  of  pencil,  it  opens  with  the  following  stanzas. 

*  Tlie  pale  beam,  stealing  through  the  matted  trees, 

Kist  Bolbec’s  walls  ana  stern  Abdallagli*s  tower; 

Cool  through  Abdnllagh’s  garden  stream’d  the  breeze, 
Wak’ning  each  folded  leaf  and  sleeping  flower: 

Bright  was  the  scene,  and  calm  the  soothing  hour: 

Hcav’n  still  its  blessings  shed  on  earth  beneath, 

In  silent  dew's  that  gemmM  the  verdant  bower ; 

Earth  pour’d  her  thanks  in  sw  eets  from  ev’ry  wreath, 
Freshness  was  in  the  air,  and  life  in  every  breath. 

*  There,  in  that  garden,  eastern  art  display’d 

All  that  enchants  beneath  the  burning  sky ; 

All  that  belongs  to  coolness  or  to  shade ; 

Hues  that  enliven,  *or  relieve  the  eyo 
Dazzled  with  light :  rich  odours  that  supply 
The  native  sweets  that  loaded  zephyrs  bear ; 

Sounds  that  refresh  with  cooling  melody. 

Yet,  matchless  Nature,  in  that  scene  so  fair, 

Thine  were  the  choicest  gifts,  though  art  arrang’d  them  there. 

*  The  Ruler’s  palace  on  the  North  arose  : 

Long  pointed  arches,  (for,  to  Arab  lore 
Its  splendors  imitative  Europe  owes,) 

There,  with  high-gadding  jasmine  mantled  o’er, 

Shadow’d  the  halls,  and  stretcli’d  a  skreen  before ; 
Whilst,  at  the  wes^rn  end,  an  arch’d  alcove 
(With  roof  of  fretted  gold  and  varied  floor) 

Invited:  thence  the  wandering  eye  might  rove 

O’er  all  the  glittering  scene — the  buildings  and  the  grove. 

‘  Fronting  that  arch  a  marble  pavement  spread 
Its  snowy  surface,  bordered  on  each  side 
With  streams,  that  water’d  an  enamell’d  bed : 

A  fountain  in  the  midst ;  the  spiral  tide, 

Alofl,  each  many-colour’d  gem  belied; 

And,  falling,  waken’d  music’s  liquid  sound.* 

The  rest  was  verdure,  stretching  far  and  wide ; 

O roves  that  o’er-arch’d,  or  scatte.  ’d  sweets  around 
Flowers  that  enrich’d  the  air,  or  deck’d  the  painted  ground. 

*  The  branching  walnut,  prodigal  of  green, 

The  feather’d  palm,  the  cypress  dark  and  old, 

•  Tower’d  on  high,  with  myrtle  woods  between ; 

Or  bowers  of  citron,  that  at  once  unfold 
Their  flowers  of  silver  and  their  fruit  of  gold ; 
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Aloft  its  ciant  loaf  banana  spread, 

Waving  in  air,  like  Meccu’s  flag  iin roll’d, 

Or  purple  clusters  woo’d  from  overhead, 

C)r  yellow  cassia  bloom’d,  and  heav’nly  incense  shed* 

‘  Sweet  choice  was  tliere  of  shaded  walk  or  bowor ; 

And  all  amongst,  in  mazy  error,  ran 
Clear  sparkling  rills,  that  freshen’d  ev’ry  flower* 

Hright,  magic  scenes,  unlike  the  haunts  of  nun  I 
Tlie  Moslem  well  might  think  he  then  began 
Th’  eternal  round  who  enter'd  that  domain ; 

For  all  describ’d  in  Heav’n’s  celestial  plan 
Stood  blooming  within  reach,  and  not  in  vain 
He  might  appear  to  wish  for  all  he  hopes  to  gain. 

‘  Nor  were  there  wanting,  to  complete  the  heav’n. 

Fair  hour!  forms;  for  through  the  leafy  shade 
Two  peerless  maids,'  like  those  to  men  forgiven, 

IVomisM  in  Koran  verse,  together  stray’d ; 

The  one,  all  gladness,  radiant,  bright  array’d, 

Rivaird  the  opening  rose,  the  garden’s  queen; 

Splendid  of  hue,  and  gorgeously  display’d: 

The  other,  lovely,  but  of  pensive  mien. 

More  like  the  lily  show’d,  of  beauty  more  serene.’  pp.  3 — 6. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  four  cantos.  The  talc  is  made  up 
of  the  usual  ingredients  ;  a  warrior-lover,  a  fair  captive  and  her 
confidante,  jind  tlic  tyrant  foe,  love  and  murder  and  mystery, 
and  the  catastrophe.  Of  the  execution  the  reader  may  fairly 
jinlge  from  the  specimen  we  have  given.  Perhaps  it  arose 
from  our  not  being  very  partial  to  the  kind  of  subject,  or  from 
our  being  already  sated  with  Syrian  and  Turkish  tales,  that 
we  were  not  more  interested  in  the  perusal. 

“  The  Naiad”  is  a  poem  of  a  far  more  romantic  kind.  It 
is  founded,  we  are  informed,  ‘  on  a  beautiful  Scotch  ballad 
‘  procured  from  a  young  girl  of  Galloway,  who  delighted  in 
‘  preserving  the  roinaniic  songs  of  her  country.*  ‘  One  of  the 
‘  ballads  of  Goethe,  called  “  the  FNherman,’*  is  very  similar 
‘  in  its  incidents.*  The  Author  however  informs  us,  tliat  little 
of  the  imagery  of  the  old  Scotch  ballad  is  retained  in  the 
present  poem,  as  the  scene  is  altogether  changed.  The  story 
IS  simply  this  :  Lord  Hubert  had  taken  leave  of  the  fair  An- 
geline,  at  morn,  promising  to  return  before  niglitfall.  In  his 
return,  the  Naiait  appears  to  him,  seduced  by  whose  beauty, 
the  knight  forgets  his  vows  of  fidelity  so  far  as  to  follow  her, 
notwithstanding  the  ominous  entreaties  of  his  page,  advances 
to  the  stream,  and  for  ever  disapi>ears. 

The  following  description,  with  which  the  poem  opens, 
although  disfigured  by  some  prettyisms,  is  appropriate  and 
beautiful. 
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*  The  gold  sun  went  into  the  west, 

And  soil  airs  sang  him  to  his  rest ; 

And  yellow  leaves  all  loose  and  dry, 

Play’d  on  fhe  branches  listlessly : 

The  sky  w;ixM  palely  blue ;  and  high 
A  cloud  seem’d  touch’d  upon  the  sky— 

A  spot  of  cloud. — blue,  tiiin,  and  still. 

And  silence  bask’d  on  vale  and  hill. 

’Twas  autumn- tide, — the  eve  was  sweet. 

As  mortal  eye  hath  e’er  beholden ; 

The  grass  look’d  warm  with  sunny  heat,-* 

Perchance  some  fairy’s  glowing  feet 

Had  liglitly  touch’d, — and  left  it  golden: 

A  flower  or  two  were  shining  yet ; 

The  star  of  the  daisy  had  not  yet  set,— 

It  shone  from  the  turf  to  greet  the  air. 

Which  tenderly  came  breathing  there : 

And  in  a  brook  which  lov’d  to  fret 
O'er  yellow  sand  and  pebble  blue. 

The  lily  of  the  silvery  hue 
All  freshly  dwelt,  with  white  leaves  wet. 

Away  the  sparkling  water  play’d. 

Through  bending  grass,  and  blessed  flower ; 

Light,  and  delimit  seem’d  all  Its  dower: 

Away  in  merriment  it  stray’d, — 

Singing,  and  bearing,  hour  afler  hour, 

Pale,  lovely  splendour  to  the  shade. 

Ye  would  have  given  vour  hearts  to  win 
A  glimpse  of  that  fair  willow’d  brook : 

The  water  lay  glistening  in  each  leafy  nook. 

And  the  shadows  fell  green  and  thin. 

As  the  w  ind  pass’d  by — the  willow  trees, 

Which  lov’d  for  aye  on  the  wave  to  look. 

Kiss’d  the  pale  stream,— but  disturb’d  and  shook. 

They  wept  tears  of  light  at  the  rude,  rude  breea^e. 

At  night,  when  all  the  planets  were  sprinkling 
I'heir  little  rays  of  light  on  high. 

The  busy  brook  with  stars  was  twinkling,— 

And  it  seemed  a  streak  of  the  living  sky  : 

’Twas  heavenly  to  walk  in  the  autumn's  wind’s  sigh. 

And  list  to  that  brook’s  lonely  tinkling. 

•  O  pleasant  is  the  water’s  voice. 

And  pleasant  is  the  water’s  smile,— 

The  one  doth  bid  the  heart  rejoice. 

The  other  lulls  the  eye  the  while.’  pp.  1 — 3. 

\Vc  pass  over  Lord  Hubert's  quaint  discourse  with  the  * 

^  of  his  heart,’  and  his  page’s  *  answering,’  and  the  description 
of  his  bridle  hand’s  shaking  witli  pleasure,  and#the  steed’s 
mocking  the  wave  on  the  brook,  and  more  to  the  same  effect. 
‘  In  sooth,’  we  *  w is’ that  such  things,  whether  met  with  in 
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ancient  rcliqucs,  or  modern  antiquesy  are  'wondrous  silly.  We 
iuu9t  insert  the  portrait  of  the  Naiad. 

‘  It  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  brook, 

And  it  comes  along  with  an  angel  look  ; 

Its  vest  is  like  snow,  and  its  hand  is  as  fair, 

Its  brow  seems  a  mingling  of  sunbeam  and  air. 

And  its  eyes  so  meek,  which  the  glad  tear  luves. 

Are  like  stars  beheld  soft’ned  in  summer  waves ; 

The  lily  hath  led  a  light  on  its  feet. 

And  the  smile  on  its  Tip  is  passingly  sweet; 

It  moves  serene,  but  it  treads  not  the  earth ; — 

Is  it  a  lady  of  mortal  birth  ? 

Down  o’er  her  shoulders  her  yellow  hair  flows, 

And  her  neck  through  its  tresses  divinely  glows; 

Calm  in  her  hand  a  mirror  she  brings. 

And  she  sleeks  her  loose  locks,  and  gazes,  and  sings.’  p,  12. 

Her  song  is  not  particularly  replete  with  meaning:  but  who 
does  not  know  that  in  songs,  the  air  and  the  voice  are  every 
tiling  ?  Little  indeed  are  our  modern  sirens  indebted  for  their 
power  to  charm,  to  the  quality  of  the  words  which  they  breathe 
and  trill  so  melodiously.  Lord  Hubert  listens,  and  gazes  upon 
the  lovely  lady,  till  his  constancy  begins  to  give  way.  His 
*  pretty  page’  introats  him  not  to  trust  the  phantom,  for  the 
))age,  it  seems,  is  much  wiser  than  his  master,  and  knows  flesh 
and  blood  from  a  water-sprite,  and  says  this  pretty  page, 

*  Trust  not  the  eyes  of  that  lovely  spirit. 

Death  doth  their  wooing  light  inherit 
Trust  not  those  locks  of  the  burning  gold. 

They  will  twine  round  the  heart  ’till  it’s  ruin'd  and  cold.’ 

The  warning  is  in  vain.  Lord  Hubert  resolves,  whatever 
betide  him,  to  woo  the  ‘  fairy  of  the  flood  ;*  he  alights  from  his 
steed  to  meet  the  Naiad. 

*  The  page  is  fled — the  steed  is  gone, 

Lord  Hubert  lingers  tliere  alone; 

Alone — save  that  light  form  that  sleeks 
Her  tresses  down  her  gleaming  cheeks. 

She  WOOS  him  with  her  voice  and  look > 

Beside  her  crawls  th*  enamour’d  brook, 

Touch’d  with  her  eye’s  delicious  ray. 

And  muttering  a  quiet  delight  on  its  way, 

*  She  put  forth  her  hand,  and  the  moonbeam  fell 
On  a  hue  like  its  own.— and  it  slept  there  well ; 

She  flx’d  her  fair  eyes  on  Lord  Hubert’s  face, 

And  look'd  him  to  stillness  in  that  pale  place. 

He  paus'd — he  fear’d-^ill  her  voice  si^'d  along. 

In  ^e  beautiful,  soul-fed  breath  of  8ong»— • 

Then  he  started,  and  clasp’d  her  lily  mite  hand, 

Qh  I  as  sweet  as  the  violet  leaf,  and  as  bland. 
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'  I'he  iccne — the  munlc — that  touch  of  her— 

(lave  his  high  soul  a  passionate  stir; 

He  kiss’d  her  lips, — and  that  ardent  kiss 
Was  sw  eeter  than  aught  on  earth,  1  wis ; 

It  was  long  and  silent,  as  though  the  soid  chose 
To  linger  for  ever  on  that  living  rose ; — 

Yes !  her  lip  was  yielding,  and  glowing,  and  fresh, 

And  seem’d  all  of  flowers,  and  not  of  flesh; — 

And  the  breath  that  pass’d  o’er  it  made  him  start, 

Like  the  sudden  full  scent  of  the  rose’s  heart.’  pp.  17 — 19, 

This  is  highly  poi*ticul,  and  the  subsccpient  passages,  though 
too  iiuieh  expanded,  and  not  holly  unobjectionable  in  other 
respects,  are  not  inferior  in  merit.  The  Naiad  glides  onward 
to  the  water’s  edge. 

‘  At  the  brij»k  of  the  brook  she  paus'd  awhile, 

And  turn'd  to  her  earthly  love  with  a  smile; 

•*  Lear  not  to  follow' — ihou’rt  charm’d  from  death, 

“  The  water  will  love  thee,  and  lend  thee  breath.*’  ’ 

Lord  Hubert’s  heart  misgives  him  too  late;  he  starts,  but  at 
the  Naiad’s  call,  follows  her,  and  ‘  vanishes  from  the  placid 
‘  earth.’ 

*  The  waters  prattled  sw'cetly,  wildly. 

Still  the  moonlight  kissed  them  mildly ; 

All  sounds  w’cre  mute,  save  the  screech  of  the  owl, 

And  the  otter’s  plunge,  .and  the  watch-dog  »  howl ; 

Hut  from  that  cold  moon’s  setting,  never 
W  as  seen  Lord  Huhert — he  vanish’d  for  ever; 

And  ne’er  from  the  breaking  of  that  young  day 

Was  seen  the  light  form  that  had  pass’d  aw  ay.'  pp.  .^3. 

Our  pot*t  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  suspense  and  dismay 
of  Angeline ;  and  this  is  ma<lc  to  occu])y  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  lines,  the  greater  part  of  which  might  as  well  have 
b«*en  dispensed  with,  as  they  s)>oil  the  unity  of  the  tale.  The 
following  stanza  suHieiently  explains  the  secpicl. 

‘  What  is  this  that  coldly  clings 
To  my  lip,  and  to  my  waist? 

W’hcncc  is  that  wild  voice  that  sings  ? 

A  spirit’s  breath  around  me  rings, 

Hy  marble  I’m  embraced  !* 

A  single  verse  of  this  kind  suffices,  in  our  ancient  ballads, 
to  convey,  in  the  most  simple  and  aflccting  way,  what  our 
modern  poets  would  beat  out  into  a  hundred  lines  of  senti¬ 
mental  description. 

We  are  always  disposed  to  estimate  a  work  of  fancy  or  of 
taste,  rather  hy  its  positive  qualities,  than  hy  its  fretHloin  from 
faults  ;  and  viewetl  inthis  light,  we  think  the  “Naiad”  does  great 
credit  to  its  author,  and  aflurds  tlic  iudicatiou  of  takufs  capable 
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of  great  improvement.  We  cannot  liowcvcr  Uk)  strongly  pro¬ 
test  against  the  iinbonnded  license  which  it  is  hi^coming  the 
fashion  to  take,  with  regard  to  rhythm,  good  sense,  and  good 
English.  Were  many  ot*  the  compositions  in  which  this  license 
is  unsparingly  adopted,  likely  to  obtain  a  very  cxtensivi?  or  very 
|K*rinanent  circulation,  we  should  seriously  contemplate  them  as 
likely  to  injure  the  language.  The  exotic  und‘  obsolete  terms 
with  which  Scott,  and  Hyron,  and  their  imitators,  tlireaten  to 
inundate  the  language,  the  novel  meanings  which  Wordsworth 
and  Wilson  have  attempted  to  aflix  to  good  old  phrases,  tln^ 
collo<jiii.il  barbarisms  which  we  have  lately  seen  introduced, 
from  system,  into  the  otherwise  beautil'ully  told  story  of  ‘  Ui- 
‘  mini,’  the  revived  cpiaintness  of  phraseology  in  which  other 
poets  have  bt'en  betiaiyed  by  awkward  emleavonrs  to  be  simple, 
and  those  convenient  sacrifices  of  grammar  to  rhyme,  which 
few  scruple  to  make  when  pushed  for  an  ending,  shew  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  some  stand  being  made  for  the  purity  of  the  Knglisli 
tongue.  Otherwise,  foreigners  will  soon  find  it  iiisurmonntably 
difficult  to  attain  any  competent  knowledge  of  so  uncertain  and 
arbitrary  a  dialect,  and  our  future  lexicographers  and  gramma¬ 
rians  will  have  no  easy  task  in  deciding  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
terms  and  phrases,  unless  they  reject  at  once  all  the  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  century  from  their  list  of  authorities. 

We  meet  with  the  following  phrases  in  “  The  Naiad.”  ‘  Then 
‘  come  theCy  ‘  and  co,t  e  thee ‘  shook’  for  ‘  shaken  ‘  Now 
‘  speak  me  outright ‘  to  UhI  the  answer  that  he  pray’d 
‘  passingly  sweet ;’  to  ‘  glance  up  to’  a  person  ;  ‘  Now  fair 
‘  fall  thy  lip ‘  they  rode  them  on ;’  ‘  dare  not  to  kiss  &c. 
Wc  have  moreover  many  ollences  against  the  ear;  for  as  rule 
and  regularity  are  alike  set  at  defiance  in  the  metrical  talcs  of 
the  day,  we  can  only  try  the  line  by  its  eflect  on  the  ear,  and 
it  behoves  the  poet  to  mind  at  least  his  consonants  and  his  ca¬ 
dences. 

Hut  we  will  not  dismiss  our  Author  thus  ungraciously.  We 
were  very  much  pleased  with  his  other  poems,  and  we  will  af¬ 
ford  him  the  opportunity  of  fully  re-instating  himself  in  the 
good  oiiinion  of  our  readers,  by  the  following  Extracts  from 
“  the  Fairies.” 

*  I,  by  meditation  led. 

On  the  turf  my  limbs  had  spread. 

And  was  gazing  on  the  skies, 

With  tbought-enaniour’d  soul  and  eyes. 

Fancy  wander’d  wildly  free. 

Herself  amusing  sportively, — 

Peopling  all  the  paly  nir 
With  forms  fantastically- fair  ; 

.  Or  in  fine  imaginings, 
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GaUing  forth  diymet  things 
From  the  filmy  clouds, — deep  sky — 

And  stars  that  beam’d  so  watchfully. 

There  I  lay— by  Fancy  wrought 
Into  most  luxurious  thought; 

When  upon  my  list’nin^  ear 
A  soft  note  stole,— delicious— clear ; — 
'Twas  such  as  breathes  in  distant  sale, 
From  a  full-hearted  nightingale  ; 

That  bird  so  skill'd  a  soul  to  move, 

Made  up  of  music  and  of  love: — 

It  came  with  gentle,  gentle  swell, 

And  richly  rose — and  finely  fell. — 

I  look’d  upon  the  placid  laxe. 

From  which  the  music  seem’d  to  wake,* **— 
And  lo  !  from  out  each  lily’s  cup 
A  fairy  started,  merrily  up. 

And  with  a  little  rushy  wand. 

Push’d  Its  flowery  boat  to  land.  ' 

Round  the  lily’s  snowy  whiteness 
Broke  a  playful,  sparkling  brightness ; 

As  if  the  stars  were  hurrying  there. 
Dancing  round  the  watery  car. 

To  gaze  on  forms  so  lightly  fair. 

Deep  within  the  pebbly  pool 
Stotra  the  palace,  bright  and  cool 
Transparent  were  the  walls.  By  night, 

The  moon  sent  down  its  purest  light, _ 

Which,  though  at  first  so  soR  fVom  heaven, 
More  mellow  through  tlie  wave  was  given 
And  even  the  sun’s  warm  ray  at  noon. 
Went  there  as  gently  as  the  moon. 

*  From  the  cups  the  Fairies  darted* 
Which,  no  longer  STOll-bound,  started 
Back  again  to  seek  for  rest 
On  the  lake's  translucent  breast. 

a  •  •  •  ' « 

But  ere  long  1  saw  a  fairy. 

Floating  on  his  pinions  airy. 

Take  a  Honeysuckle  horn 

And  wind  it ouick  the  breath  wi»  borne 

Musically  soil,  tike  love. 

To  the  sportive  elves  above. 

On  the  clouds,  or  near  the  moon 
And,  like  falling  showers  at  noon 
In  the  beams  of  April-day, 

Down  they  shot  their  tparklic|g  way. 

**  Come, — ”  said  one,  with  such  a  voice 
As  bade  the  listening  heart  rejoice 
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*Twm  like  the  air  in  heaven  that  liveai— 

Or  like  the  breiith  which  evcnio;^ 

When  the  mind  ia  Fancy ^  guest. 

And  the  sun  salutes  the  west 
With  his  purple  lip,  that  flashes 

The  bashlul  sky  with  rosy  biiudtes : — 

•  •  b  •  # 

Oh !  ’twas  a  bewltclilng  sight, 

To  watch  these  revellers  of  the  night 
Wand’ring  o’er  the  silent  mead, 

To  gather  flowers  to  form  a  bed 
For  their  pretty  queen  to  lie  in ; —  ^ 

The  air  grew  fresher  with  their  flying, ~ 

The  dew  each  form’s  reflection  gave,— 

And  in  its  sweet  sleep  laugh’d  the  wave. 

The  couch  was  made — the  young  queen  shed 
Her  beauty-brightness  o’er  the  bed ; — 

Alas !  tlie  breezes  from  the  west 
Came  to  sing  her  heart  to  rest 
They  set  a  floating  cloud  before 
The  placid  Moon, — and  all  was  o’er ; — 

The  Fairies  faded  into  air. 

And  left  me  lying  lonely  there.’— pp.  57 — 63. 


Art.  XII.  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Council^  on  a  Motion  to  address  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  to  accede  to  the  late  Treaty  concluded  between  the  Em¬ 
perors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  oi  Prussia,  'fo  which 
arc  added  otlicr  Papers  on  the  Subject  of  Peace.  By  Mr.  Favell. 
8vo  pp.  5i.  Price  ‘is.  Conder.  1816. 

^IIE  part  of  the  comraunity  who  are  on  principle  lovers  of 
peace,  may  now  perhaps  be  permitted  to  entertain, 
though  not  without  some  misgivings,  a  hope  for  a  few  years* 
Mispension  of  that  work  of  devastation  and  horror,  which 
has,  during  five  and  twenty  years,  ap{)eared  to  constitute  the 
chief  business  or  amusement  of  the  civilized  world.  Had  a 
contract  been  actually  entered  into  with  Death,  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers  of  this  world,  to  consign  to  that  power  supernume¬ 
rary  myriads  of  victims,  as  if  in  impatience  of  the  teiliousnesa 
of  nature  and  time,  the  task  of  destruction  could  uot  have  been 
discharged  with  more  persevering  and  costly  zeal.  On  what 
ground,  then,  are  any  of  us  hoping  fur  a  space  of  respite  from 
war  ?  Assuredly,  not  on  that  of  any  religious  professions  and 
holy  leagues  of  ambitious  military  monarchs.  Neither,  alas ! 
can  it  be  on  the  ground  of  any  material  improvement  in  the  rea¬ 
son,  humanity,  or  religion,  of  the  nations  ;  nor  even  in  any  dig* 
nifi^  regret  or  resentment  at  having  hern  made  the  victims  of 
delusion  and  the  tools  of  ambition.  No,  it  is  merely  on  the 
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:;rouiul  of  their  bein^  rcihiced  to  a  state  of  unparalleled  ex¬ 
haustion  and  lassitude.  The  evil  demon  ivhich  has  raj^ed  in 
tliem  is  not  exjxdled;  but  the  |)reternatural  efforts  to  which  they 
have  Ihmmi  instip:aled,  have  so  prostrated  their  strentjth,  that 
their  faeuhies  and  limbs  cannot  obey  immediately  a  new  ini- 
])ulse,  and  he  is  conn»elled  to  let  theni  lie  breathless  lor  a  while. 
If  it  were  possible  for  them  to  be  suddenly  replaced  in  Oie  state 
they  were  in  twenty  years  since,  how  soon  would  they  he*rin  to 
look  abroad  with  airs  of  defiance,  and  talk  most  heroieallv 
about  compiest,  and  glory,  and  national  honour  ;  and  tliey  would 
only  want  such  chiefs  and  leaders  as  a  righteous  Providence 
gave  them  before  in  his  anger,  to  rush  with  fury  into  the  same 
career,  scorning  every  voice  of  dissuasion  and  melancholy  pre- 
dielion.  Man  is  m)t  a  creature  that  mere  suffering  will  ever 
leach  oV  mend.  As  to  this  infernal  business  of  war,  at  least, 
he  is  no  bt‘tt(‘r  for  the  lt*ssons  supjiliod  by  the  experience  of  all 
his  forefathers  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  though  so  fa¬ 
tally  enforccil  by  his  own. 

Mr.  Favell  knows  full  well  that  many  of  his  fellow  citizens 
who,  after  having  opposetl  liim  so  many  years,  coincide  with 
him  at  last,  have  not  acceded  through  any  radical  conversion  of 
ojunion  or  feeling,  but  merely  because  they  have  at  length  ex¬ 
perienced  for  themselves  the  grievous  results  of  the  system  they 
extolled  and  sujiported.  Had  they  been  fortunate  enough  to 
avoid  receiving  their  approjiriale  share,  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  advocates  and  agents  of  that  system  have  found  means  to 
do,  tln*v  would  have  coiitiuued  to  sneer  at  his  remonstrances 
against  war  and  corruption. 

Kven  at  this  melancholy  period,  some  complacent  and  even 
enviable  feelings  must  be  the  reward  of  the  individual,  who  has 
at  everv  stage  of  the  career*  which  is  now*  come  to  so  calamitous 
a  conclusion,  faithfully  protested  against  the  system,  maintain¬ 
ing  through  evil  report  and  good  report  an  exemplary  and 
manly  consistency.  During  the  last  live  and  twenty  years,  Mr. 
Kavell  must  have  seen  many  once  proft  ssed  friends  of  liberty, 
peace,  and  reformation,  slink  away,  some  perhaps  from  timidity, 
some  possibly  from  the  change  of  fasbiou,  and  some  at  the  lure 
of  interest,  into  tlic  ranks  of  the  advocates  of  war  and  syco¬ 
phants  to  power,  lie  lias  bebehl  many  professed  friends  of 
Cbristianif y,  ami  «*ven  of  civil  liberty,  become  servilely  reve- 
n'litinl  of  almost  every  scheme  and  every  extravagance  of  the 
predominant  party  in  the  State  ;  and  he  may  have  receive<l 
from  some  of  tlieio  admonitory  biins  to  consult  his  peace,  his 
reputation,  or  liis  interest.  Uul  Mr.  Fuvdl  cho^e  rather — |>er- 
liaps  not  unwisely  alter  all — to  consult  hy  anticipation  the  leel- 
ings  and  rcllections  of  his  last  hours.  He  judged  perhaps  that 
at  that  trying  season  a  Christian,  wliosc  situation  has  led  him 
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take  a  public  part  in  national  concerns,  would  not  behold 
his  setting  sun  with  less  complacency  lor  having  been  the  faith¬ 
ful  inilexiblc  remonstrant  against  ambition,  corruption,  and 
war. 

The  principal  article  in  this  pamjddet,  is  the  spm’h  respect¬ 
ing  what  has  been  called  the  ^  Holy  Alliance.’  Mr.  F.  was 
anxious  to  seize  one  more  occasion  of  impressing  on  the  minds 
of  his  fellow  citizens  the  hatefulness  of  that  wide- wasting  sys- 
(i*m  of  destruction  which  has  desolated  the  Continent,  ami  ex¬ 
hausted  and  corrupted  the  peiiple  of  this  island  ;  and  the  iH?r- 
nieiousness  and  delusion  of  that  military  spirit  which  has  thenco 
been  created  among  every  people,  and  which  so  many  horrors 
and  miseries  liavc  not  cured.  In  this  anomalous  Treaty  of 
Alliance  he  found  the  great  military  monarchs  solemnly  declar¬ 
ing  against  this  war-system  and  this  martial  spirit,  ami  profess¬ 
ing  their  earnest  approbation  of  ail  the  charities  of  the  Cliris- 
tiaii  religion,  lie  had  seen  some  of  them  perfectly  itiolized  in 
this  country  ;  it  was  at  least  mutter  of  etiipiette  in  the  assembly 
whieli  he  a<ldressed,  to  hold  them  sincere  in  their  professions, 
and  it  was  hut  policy  to  assume  that  sinciTity,  and  thus  bring 
tile  highest  authorities  in  the  world  in  argument  against  that 
(ichtructive  system  which  it  could  not  now  be  pretended  that 
only  cloistered  monks,  and  moralists,  and  sentimentalists,  and 
economists,  joined  to  reprobate.  The  most  convenient  way  of 
*  availing  himself  of  these  paramount  authorities,  was  in  the 
form  of  moving  an  address  to  the  Head  of  our  (lovernmeut,  to 
IhX'ome  a  party  to  the  league.-  He  foresaw',  undoubtedly,  the 
fate  of  the  motion  ;  but  he  gained  his  sid>staiitial  object,  that  of 
miking  a  public,  well  authorized  protect  against  the  military 
spirit  still  too  prevalent.  The  Speech  contains  a  number  of 
jnst  sentiments  and  striking  facts,  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
that  monster  of  evil,  whieli  all  its  ravages  have  nut  sufTiccd  to 
divest  of  its  attractions  in  the  view  of  the  sutlbring  nations. 

file  piihlication  is  introiluced  by  an  address  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  inculcating  the  same 
important  considerations  ;  and  it  is  followed  by  a  short  ‘  Address 
‘to  the  Christian  World,’  first  printed  in  1813.  A  leading  pur- 
|>ose  of  this  serious  address,  is  to  inculcate  on  good  men  the 
duty  of  giving  a  greater  prominence  to  that  view  of  (’liristi- 
anity,  in  which  it  is  most  s|)ecifically  opposed  to  the  military 
madness  of  the  age, — in  their  instructions,  their  social  religious 
transactions,  and  their  ])ul>lic  nieeliiigs.  This  tluty,  evident 
enough  oil  general  grounds,  will  have  been  made  still  more 
palpable  to  any  reflecting  man  who  shall  have  heard  a  tenth 
part  of  the  pompous  and  elated  rcftTeiiees  to  heroes,  martial 
J?lory,  and  the  like,  which  have  been  made  and  echoed  in  as- 
^Miihlies  avowedly^ met  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  il- 
hiiuiiiation  of  the  world. 


Art.  XIJI.  1.  Monody  on  the  Death  of  the  Right  Honourable  R.  R 
Sheridan t  Written  nt  the  Request  of  Friend,  to  be  spoken  it 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  8vo.  pp.  12  IVire  lis.  Murnv,  »8I6. 

2.  A  Garland  for  the  Grave  of  Richard  Brindley  Sheridan,  By 
(!harlc6  Phillips.  Esq  Barristei  at  Law  8vo.  pp.  16  Price  It. 
Hailes,  1816. 


^f^R.  CIIAULHS  PIHIjLIPS  tells  us.  in  reference  to  the 
oliject  of  his  iiloiatry,  the  unhappy  Slieridaii, 

*  That  Ignorance  worshipped  the  path  which  he  trod.* 

• 

Ills  mcaniiiii^  is  rather  ambiguous,  it  must  he  confessed,  but 
the  assertioii  is  literally  true.  Tli^*  path  which  Hheriditi  trod, 
only  Ignorance  could  worship.  But  it  has  conducted  him  to 
the  Grave,  and  therefore,  whatever  follies  and  whatever  crimei 
characterized  the  man  while  living,  whatever,  to  adopt  the 
phrase  of  the  Author  of  the  MoiKMiy,  ‘  seemed'  to  be  *  Vice,'  he 
is,  it  appears,  no  longer  to  he  spoken  of,  but  in  the  language  of 
adulation,  as  one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  humanity.  VVe  are 
to  sigh 

‘  - - That  Nature  formed  but  one  such  man, 

*  And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan.’ 

Yes: — he  was  one  of  those  thirty  thousand  deities  to  which, 
modern  Idolatry  has  allotted  vlm  apulheosut ;  for  this  apparent  * 
reason,  that  their  talents  were  somewhat  above,  and  their  vice! 
somewhat  below,  (he  ordinary  level  of  humanity.  We  have  uo  ^ 
pagans  now  in  this  country,  excejit  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  aod 
therefore  we  have  no  priests  to  bring  forth  the  sacrihce  ia 
honour  of  this  demi-god,  and  to  shout,  The  gods  are  come 
“  down  ill  the  likeness  of  men.”  Otherwise,  it  would  seem  that 
had  Paul  and  Barnalias  visited  u.s,  they  would  have  been  ia  lest 
danger  of  being  saluted  with  Divine  honours,  than  the  poor 
shattereil  wreck  of  Genius,  tho  late  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  So  far  from  being  pagans,  we  profess  to  be  even 
protestniits,  and  the  farce  of  canonization  is  justly  heki  iu  de¬ 
rision.  Otherwise,  like  one  of  Uie  crew  of  the  V^iciory  wb® 
said  he  Uiought  St.  Nelson  as  good  a  saint  as  any  in  the  Ca¬ 
lendar,  we  might  have  our  St.  Pitt,  St.  Fox,  and  St.  Burke, 

'  The  wondrous  Tlirec, 

•  Whote  words  were  sparks  of  Immortality.’ 

Ayr,  and  St.  Sheridan  also,  enrolled  in  the  IJtany  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  Ora  pro  nobis  devoutly  warbled  at  their 
names. 

If  this  be  thought  an  extreme  supposition,  we  need  only 
quote  a  few  lines  from  AListcr  Phillips's  Garland. 
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«  He  is  gone  to  the  Angels  that  lent  him  their  lyre, 

He  is  gone  to  the  world  whence  he  borrow’d  his  Ere, 

And  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  hearenly  choir 
The  welcome  of  I'aradise  pour.’ 

But  it  would  indeed  be  an  insult  to  the  age  to  suppose  that 
these  ]\loiiodit"s  coubl  be  received  iu  any  other  light,  than  that 
of  a  deevnt  ceremonial  tribute  to  a  man  of  Genius,  in  which 
courtesy  demanded  that  tiie  utmost  pomp  of  panegyric  should 
be  usetl.  of  which  the  style  and  titles  of  the  deceased  would  ad- 
loit.  It  is  but  matter  of  course  for  the  herald  to  proclaim, 
>^ien  the  ashes  of  the  peer  are  consigned  to  the  family  vault, 
that  the  deceased  was  the  Most  Noble,  or  the  Right  Honourable^ 
or  Hi^  Gr  ace,  Duke,  and  Prince,  or  Earl,  Viscount,  and  so 
fortii.  For  ^  tliey  are  all,  uU  honourable  men.*  And  would  you 
but  belie. ve  the  cscutclieoti,  and  the  marble,  the  weeping 
statues,  the  cherubs,  and  the  achievement,  there  was  grief  on 
earth  and  joy  in  heaven  at  their  departure. 

Besides,  in  this  present  case,  the  ‘  Monody*  was  written  to 
be  spoken  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Surely,  in  a  place  where 
prief  and  madness,  and  prayers  and  imprecations,  and  death 
itself,  are  so  often  acted,  it  would  have  been  out  of  the  question 
to  exhibit  Sheridan  unmasked  and  in  his  native  character.  No  : 
dresses  enough  were  in  readiness,  to  lend  dramatic  efToci  to  the 
veteran  of  the  drama,  and  the  mimic  clouds,  the  wcll-drest 
iBgels,  and  the  unsubstantial  heaven  of  the  stage  machiner]^, 
would  serve  to  throw  a  fair  illusion  over  his  last  scene.  And  if 
the  monody  was  well  spoken,  who  would  think  of  inquiring — 
is  it  true  ? 

The  Monody  is  in  itself  beautifully  written.  We  transcribe 
the  o])ening  lines. 

*  When  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 
In  summer’s  twilight  weeps  itself  away, 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 
Sink  on  the  heart — as  dew  along  the  flower? 

With  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes 
While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause, 

Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 
Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  aren  sublime, 

Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep, 

The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  but  weep, 

A  holy  concord— and  a  bright  regret, 

A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set  ? 

’Tis  not  harsh  sorrow— but  a  tenderer  woe, 

Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below. 

Felt  without  bittern ess-^ut  full  and  clear, . 

A  sweet  dejection — a  transparent  tear 
Unmixed  with  worldly  grief— or  solfUh  stain, 

Hbed  without  fhamer-and  secret  without  pain. 
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P(rem»  on  the  Heath  of  Sheridan. 

‘  Ercn  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 
When  summer’s  day  declines  along  the  liills, 

So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes 
When  all  of  (icnius  which  can  perish — dies.’ 

The  following  lines  arc  a  specious  attempt  to  apologize  for 
the  immoral  conduct  of  Sheridan, on  the  plea  that  M\hatsoem- 
‘  ed  vice  might  be  hut  woe.’  If  the  sentiment  were  not  so  ut¬ 
terly  false  in  its  application  to  a  character  which  sutfered  so 
little  injustice  from  calumny,  one  would  exceedingly  admire  the 
.Hjiirit  and  the  power  with  which  the  passage  is  written. 

‘  Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  ga/.e 
Is  fixed  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise, 

Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  nis  name, 

And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 

The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 
Stands  sentinel — accuser — ^judge — and  spy, 

The  foe — the  fool — the  jealous— and  the  vain, 

The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others’  pain. 

Behold  the  host !  delighting  to  deprave. 

Who  track  the  steps  of  Glory  to  the  grave. 

Watch  every  fault  that  daring  Genius  owes 
Half  to  the  ardour  w  hich  its  birth  bestows, 

Distort  the  truth — accumulate  the  lie 
And  pile  the  Pyramid  of  Calumny ! 

*  These  are  his  portion — but  if  joined  to  thobc 
Ciaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 

If  the  high  Spirit  must  forget  to  soar, 

And  stoop  to  strive  with  Misery  at  the  door, 

'fo  soothe  Indignity — and  face  to  face 
Meet  sordid  Rage — and  wrestle  with  Disgrace, 

To  find  in  Hope  but  the  renew’cd  caress, 

The  serpent-told  of  further  Faithlessness, — 

If  such  may  be  the  Ills  which  men  assail. 

What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail? 

Breasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given 
Bear  he.irts  electric— charged  with  fire  from  Heaven, 

Black  w  ith  the  rude  collision — inly  torn. 

By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  wliirlw  inds  borne. 

Driven  o’er  the  lowering  Atmosphere  that  nurst 
Thoughts  which  have  turned  to  thunder — scorch — and  burst 

pp.  9— l^^ 

We  have  given  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  “  Garland.** 

It  is  altogether,  take  the  prose  and  verse  togeilicr,  one  of  tbc 
roost  exquisite  pieces  of  tawdry  bombast,  that  ever  gained  a 
young  writer’s  self-complacency.  Putting  aside  the  extreme 
folly  of  reprt'senting  i^hcridan’s  death  as  an  occasion  for  tn- 
iiniph,  and  alleging  that 

*  He  lived  nald  corruption,  yet  cloudlets  bis  name ; 
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putting  aside  tlie  impiety  of  the  opening  stanza;  what  shall  we 
sty  to  the  taste  displayed  in  the  followint^  lines,*  in  rcfcrenoe  to 
bis  dramatic  works  ? 

*  Whose  streams  of  liquid  dinmoDd,  rolled 
Their  orient  rill  o*er  sands  of  gold!' 

Again  : 

*  He  is  gone— but  his  memory  sheds  a  ray 
That  e'en  in  sorrow  cheers; 

As  sinking  in  the  ocean  surge, 

Beneath  the  dulcet  sea  maid's  dirge, 

The  glorious  God  of  parting  day 
Blushes  a  beam  o’er  the  evening  grey, 

To  chase  Creation's  tears,* 

Once  inoro  ; 

‘  Erect  not  now  earth’s  emblematic  stone. 

The  starry  regions  brighten  in  his  fame : 

And  ruin  rolling  o'er  the  crumbled  throne^ 

Can  but  regenerate  that  deathless  name  I* 

The  name  of  the  writer  of  such  a  stanza  as  this,  certainly 
needs  be  reifenerated  before  it  will  be  deathless :  not  to  ilaro 
make  a  rcierence  to  any  other  kind  of  regeneration  of  which 
he  may  personally  stand  in  need. 

But  l(*t  us  present  to  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  prose. 

‘  What  scene  did  not  his  life  illumine  I  What  circle  has  not  his 
loss  eclipsed !  Another  Burke  may  chain  the  senate — Another 
Siiakspeaie  crowd  the  theatre — Another  Curran  fascinate  the 
board— Another  Moore  enchant  the  fancy,  or  another  Hampden 
vindicate  the  land — but  where  shall  we  behold  their  bright  varieties 
again  combined,  concentrating  as  it  were  their  several  lights,  in  one 
refulgent  orb  that  left  no  cloud  untinged— no  charm  uncreated.’ 

Tliis  is  followed  by  a  parallel  between  the  character  and  the 
faU‘  of  Sheridan,  who  is  styled  ^  the  human  epitome  ot  Ireland,* 
and  tile  ‘  ntramje  and  peculiar  characteriuticu*  and  pitiless 
condition  of  that  ‘  unhappy  island.’  ,  • 

‘  But  this,’  exclaims  our  Orator,  *  is  a  subject  from  Vhich  I  must 
pass  away — I  cannot  write  on  it  without  danger,  for,  thank  God,- 1, 
cannot  think  on  it  williout  indignation.* 

f)ur  readers  doubtless  recollect  Dr.  Joliiisotrs  laconic  reply 
to  tlie  message  he  received  from  Millar  the  bookseller,  that  he 
*  tlianked  (iod  he  had  done  with  him  — ‘  Dr.  Johnson  is  very 
‘glad  Mr.  Millar  has  grace  enough  to  thank  God  fur  any 
‘  tiling,’ 

^Ir.  Piiillips  is  known  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Newspapers  and  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  the  Author 
VoL.  VI.  N.  S.  2  S 
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of  a  Speech  in  the  case  of  Guthrie  versus  Sterne,  and  of  othen 
on  the  Catholic  Claims  Fur  once,  tlie 

‘  Judex  dnmnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur^' 

the  war-cry  of  the  Nortliern  Zoiliis,  was  well  applied,  and  the 
critical  chastisement  iiiHicted  hy  him,  su})ersede«l  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  any  further  exposure  of  ihe  alVectation,  the  tinsel  elo¬ 
quence,  and  the  false  feolinjr  into  which  the  amhition  of  the 
Orator  had  betrayed  him.  We  purposely  forbore  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  Speech  on  Adultery,  as  it  is  a  topic 
on  which,  except  for  tlie  sake  of  procurinu:  heavier  ctamag^es,  it 
would  appear  unnecessary  and  incompatible  with  coriect  feel¬ 
ings,  to  expatiate.  On<‘  needs  not  resort  to  argument  to  prove, 
or  to  oratorical  description  to  ilhistiate,  the  crimiii.ility*  of  theft 
or  of  forgery  ;  and  we  know  not,  therefor<‘,  why  in  the  case  of 
conduct  as  clearly  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  (iod  and  man, 
there  is  any  occasion  for  a  glowing  appeal  to  tin*.  pas*<ions.  Hut 
considered  as  matter  for  literary  criticism,  the  style  of  elo¬ 
quence  into  which  Air.  Phillips  struck  out,  and  of  which  the 
present  publication  furnishes  us  with  another  spt  cimen,  approxi¬ 
mates  so  nearly  to  the  hurles(^ue,  that  he  cannot  he  too  strongly 
recommended  to  abandon  his  ‘  careless  magnificence,*  for  the 
humbler  logic  of  plain  sense. 

As  to  poor  Sheridan,  although  we  have  thought  proper  to 
l>estow  deserved  ridicule  on  the  courtly  mockery  with  which  his 
memory  has  been  monodized,  his  death  awakens  reflections  of 
iinmingled  melancholy,  llis  talents  were  of  the  highest  order. 
W  hatever  is  included  in  the  idea  of  genius,  a  most  felicitous 
combination  of  faculty,  and  the  rarest  powers  of  social  influence 
and  attraction,  were  all  his  own.  The*  annals  of  modern  fo¬ 
rensic  eloquence  furnish  no  instmee  of  an  effect  ei\{\i\\  to  that 
prodtieed  by  Air.  !5?heridan’s  speech  on  the  trial  of  Governor 
Hastings.  It  <irew  forth  the  unbounded  ctdogies  of  Fox,  of 
Burke,  and  of  Pitt,  the  latter  of  whom  entieatt‘il  the  House  of 
Commons  to  adjourn,  in  order  to  ‘  give  time  fora  calmer  con- 
‘  sideration  of  the  question,’  than  the  state  of  feeling  produced 
hy  that  oration  would  allow*.  How  splendid  the  career  that 
tlicn  opened  to  the  man  thus  invested  hy  acclamation  with  the 
palm  of  oratory  !  What  might  not  Sheridan  have  with  such 
powers  achieved  in  the  national  council  of  a  free  country,  where 
mind  still  maintains  a  degree  of  ascendency,  and  opinion  shaj^ 
the  decrees  and  restrains  the  incursions  of  power  ?  His  life 
was  indeed  a  miserable  instance  of  ‘failing  wisdom;’  and  were 
the  world  hut  capable  of  rci  riving  the  lesson  of  his  example, 
the  darkened  close  of  that  life  which  opened  with  so  much 
splendour,  would  furnish  the  most  salutary  instruction.  But 
the  moral  is  too  trite  to  be  regarded:  it  is  like  the  closing  couplet 
of  a  sentimental  drama,  completely  lost  upon  those  who  care 
only  for  the  spectacle  and  the  actor. 
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Art  XIV.  The  Poetic  MIrrort  or  the  Living  BanU  of  Britain^ 
pp.  275.  Price  Ts.  Gd.  Longman  and  Co.  1816. 

The  AdvertisiMiuMit  jirrfixed  fo  this  volume  states,  tliat 

*  A  number  of  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Author  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  procuring  something  original  from  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  living  Bards  of  Britain,  and  publishing  those  together,  judging  that 
such  a  work,  however  small,  could  not  fail  of  forming  a  curiosity  in 
literature  On  applying  to  them  all  personally,  or  by  letter,  he  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  entered  into  his  views  with  more  cor¬ 
diality  than  he  had  reason  to  expect  ;  and,  after  many  delays  and 
disappointments,  he  is  at  last  enabled  to  give  this  volume*  to  the 
public.  Me  regrets  that  there  are  many  of  the  living  Poets,  whom 
he  highly. esteems,  that  have  not  yet  complied  with  his  request;  but 
as  he  is  almo.st  certain  of  something  from  each  of  them  hein^  forth¬ 
coming,  he  hopes,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the 
world  another  volume,  at  least  more  diversified  than  the  present.* 
pp.  iii.  iv. 

From  the  groat  gravity  with  whicli  this  statement  is  put  fortli, 
the  reader  would  scarcely  imagine  that  the  volume  is  a  literary 
hoax  ;  and  if  he  did  not  happen  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  sonic  such 
passage  as  the  following  in  “  James  Rigg,” 

#  «  *  «  ( (c  Master,'*  quoth  he, 

“  I  hear  that  you  and  Mrs.  Wordswortli  tliink 
“  Of  going  into  Scotland,—*’  ’ 

be  might  road  many  pages  before  liis  suspicion  of  the  imposture 
would  amount  to  u  clear  conviction.  Indeed,  the  intention  of 
the  Author  is  so  equivocal,  that  we  cannot  suppose  he  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind,  when  lie  began  the  task,  what  character  his 
imitations  should  assume;  whether  that  of  a  serious  attempt  to 
caUh  the  manner  and  the  spirit  of  the  individual  writers,  so  as 
to  exhibit  their  intelleetuiil  likeness,  or  (hut  of  a  broad  caricature 
parody  of  their  more  obvious  |)eculiarities. 

We  presume  that  these  Poems  are  by  the  Author  of  “  The 
“  Bridal  of  'rriormain,”  and  of  the  imitations  of  Moore  and 
Crabbj‘  which  first  appeared*,  together  with  the  opening  of  that 
poem,  in  the  Kdinburgli  Annual  Register  for  1809.  These 
imitations  exhibited  no  small  degree  of  accuracy  of  observation, 
and  versaiihty  of  talent.  The  principal  poem  was  much  better 
than  a  men*  imitation ;  it  rose  to  a  more  elevated  style,  in  many 
passages,  than  usually  cluracteriZvS  the  productions  of  Scott 
bimseir.  The  introductory  lines  to  each  Canto,  evincinl,  however, 
a  sad  ui  fieiency  of  taste,  and  tended  considerably  to  moderate 
the  estimate  whicli  might  otlierwise  have  been  tornicil  of  the 
indepeii  .eiit  powers  of  the  paroilist  as  an  original  writer. 

•  See  a  Review  of  the  Bridal  of  Trierniain,  in  the  last  volume  ot 
the  Old  Series  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  p.  368.  (Oct.  181 3)i 
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To  Uiobe  who  have  never  made  the  experiment^  it  may  sccnj 
nnich  more  surprising  an  accoroplishnient  than  it  really  is  to 
be  able  to  strike  off  a  free  parody  of  whatever  variety  of  pro¬ 
duction  presented  itself.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  mind  of  Taut 
compass,  that  sliould  so  cumpiise  within  itself  the  powers  of 
thought,  ami  the  inodes  of  feeling  peculiar  to  each  writer,  as  to 
Ihj  able  really  to  give  back,  as  in  a  ‘  Mirror,’  the  genuine  re¬ 
flection  of  the  intellectual  characters  of  all.  But  this  is  out  of 
the  <|uestion.  The  churacier  of  a  production,  like  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  a  person,  is  that  which  the  mimic  art  cannot  appro¬ 
priate.  This  “  Poetic  Mirror therefore,  carries  on  its  title- 
page,  an  assumption  quite  untenable,  unless  it  be  designed  to 
imply  that  the  mere  superficies,  is  all  that  it  professes  to'exhihit. 
The  serious  parodist  has,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  much  more 
diflicult  task  to  execute  than  the  burlesque  imitator.  The  latter, 
ill  order  to  strengthen  his  likeness,  exaggerates  the  features  of 
the  original,  trusting  to  the  malignity  or  good  humour  of  his 
readers  for  his  success,  .while  dissimilarity  contributes  not  less 
than  reseiuhlaiice  to.  the  eflect.  The  former  cannot  in  this 
manner  avail  himself  of  the  force  of  contrast,  since  his  aim  is, 
to  please  hy  the  means  of  the  simple  circumstance  of  similarity. 
He  must  therefore  rely  more  on  the  class  of  subjecif  the  tone  of 
seutimont^  or  the  manner  of  expression,  to  aid  his  imitation: 
these  will  continually  remind  the  reader  of  the  original  poet, 
instead  of  exhibiting  bis  exact  resemblance  ;  otherwise  the  paro¬ 
dist  would  cease  to  be  distinguished  from  the  plagiarist.  It  is 
by  thus  artfully  suggesting  the  original,  that  the  palpable  infe¬ 
riority  of  the  copy  is  concealed. 

But  we  shall  make  ourselves  better  understood  by  extracts. 

The  first  jiocm  in  the  volume  is  entitled  The  Guerilla;” 
and  is  professedly  by  Lord  Byron.  The  resemblance  lies  in  the 
atrocious  character  of  the  hero,  the  unrelieved  horrors  of  the 
tale,  the  philosophizing  strain  of  misanthropic  sentiment  with 
which  the  narrative  is  occasionally  interrupted,  and  in  the 
quaint  imprecations  and  obsolete  phrases  in  which  Lord  Byrou 
at  times  indulges.  The  style,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
closely  modelled  upon  that  of  Childellarolde  ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  ndd,  that  all  his  fire  and  energy  arc  wanting.  Yet  it  may 
answer  tlie  purpose  of  the  Satirist,  by  shewing  how’  easy  it  is  to 
out-Byron  Byrou  in  the  selection  of  circumstances  of  a  purely 
horrible  description,  and  in  making  murder  itself  the  ofl’springof 
sentiment.  Alayni  is  a  Guerilla  chieftain,  whose  mistress  has 
been  taken  captive  by  the  foe.  At  the  head  of  the  armed  jieasantry, 
he  overtakes  the  retiring  invaders,  surprises  them  by  night,  and 
destroys  the  whole  army.  He  finds  the  lovely  Kela  in  tlie  tent 
of  IVlarot  the  leader,  who  is  soon  despatched.  The  following 
Hues  desoril>e  a  scene  just  siioh  as  the  imagination  of  Lord  Byron 
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woulil,  juilc^iiiST  IVoin  his  poetry,  have  ctelig^hicil  to  expatiate 
u})on,  us  a  feast  to  those  hlunted  sensations  which  require  the 
idinuliis  of  horror  to  produce  a  pleasureable  decree  of  excite* 
ment. 

<  “  Well  may’st  thou  wail/'  he  said,  in  deepest  tone, 

**  That  face  I  loved  above  all  earthly  thing ! 

But  never  more  shall  smile  beam  thereupon, 

For  thou  art  lost  beyond  recovering  ! 

To  life  of  scorn  can  thy  young  spirit  cling. 

To  kindred  and  to  friends  a  lothful  stain, 

A  beacon  set  each  lover’s  heart  to  wring  ? 

It  may  not  be — a  momentary  pain — 

One  penance  undergone,  and  thou  art  pure  again!*’ 

‘  She  look’d  into  his  face,  and  there  beheld 
The  still  unmoving  darkness  of  his  eye; 

She  thought  of  that  could  never  be  cancell’d, 

And  lay  in  calm  and  sweet  benignity; 

Down  by  her  side  her  arms  outstretched  lie, 

Her  beauteous  breast  was  fairer  than  the  snow, 

And  then  with  stiHed  sob  and  broken  sigh 
Its  fascinating  mould  w'as  heaving  so, — 

Never  was  movement  seen  so  sweetly  come  and  go! 

*  lie  drew  his  bloody  poniard  from  his  waist. 

And  press’d  against  her  breast  its  point  of  steel; 

No  single  boon  she  to  his  ear  address’d  ! 

Calm  did  she  lie  a?  one  who  did  not  feel ! 

No  shiver  once  did  agony  reveal ; 

Scarce  did  she  move  a  finger  by  her  side, 

Though  her  heart’s  blood  around  her  did  congeal ; 

With  mild  but  steady  look  his  face  she  eyed, 

And  once  upon  her  tongue  his  name  in  whisper  died. 

*  With  gloomy  mien  and  unrelenting  heart. 

O’er  her  he  hung  and  watch’d  her  life’s  decay; 

He  mark’d  the  pulse’s  last  convulsive  start. 

And  the  sweet  nrenth  in  fetches  waste  away. 

Just  ere  the  last  these  words  she  did  assay: 

“  Now  all  is  past — unblameublc  I  die.” 

Then  her  pule  lips  did  close  no  more  for  aye, 

A  dim  blue  haze  set  slowly  o’er  her  eye. 

And  low  cn  purpled  couch  that  mountain  flower  did  lie/ 

pp.  II,  12* 

The  next  two  Poems  are,  “  An  EpUtle  to  Mr.  R.  S.”  and 
“  Wat  o’  the  Clcuch,”  in  the  manner  of  Walter  8cott.  The 
former  is  a  pleasing  piece  of  epistolary  versification,  such  as 
Mr.  Scott  might  have,  written  wiliiout  any  efibrt,  or  such  as 
itughi  have  been  writfeii  had  Mr.  Scott  never  been  known  to 
the  public.  “  VV’at  o’  the  Clench,”  is  a  rogue  far  below  the 
tJi^nity  of  Bertram  or  Marinion,  hut  pretty  nearly  of  the  same 
^ort  of  character.  Mr.  Scott  is  with  rare  exceptions  cither  coarse 
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or  profane,  and  therefore  even  in  a  traresfiej  such  qualities  form 
no  part  of  a  leedthnale  imitation.  In  other  respects  the  talc  U 
m  very  fair  parody  of  IMr.  »Scott’s  horder-epics.  A  short  speci¬ 
men  must  suflice. 

‘  That  was  the  word  of  fear  and  scatlio, 

Tlie  word  of  tumult,  broil,  and  death  ; 

“  Hurra !”  cried  Wat,  and  onward  ilew 
Like  fire-brand  that  outwinps  the  view. 

And  at  Sir  Guy  he  made  a  blow 
'riiat  fairly  cleft  that  Kui^rht  in  two  ; 

ITen  Walsinghame  he  turn’d  upon, 

Andpinu’d  him  through  the  shoulder-bone 
Against  the  pavement,  and  the  while, 

Half  said,  half  sung,  with  grizly  smile, 

“  Out,  songster,  with  thy  chorus  true, 

Whai  think  ye  now  of  Wat  o’  the  Cleuch  ?’* 

“  Ah  !  ruffian,  ah  I — for  shame  !  for  shame 
Were  the  last  words  of  Walsinghame.'  pp.  111,112. 

‘  But  all  the  tumults  ever  seen 
At  Uoxburgh  gate  since  that  had  been. 

Were  trivial  to  the  clash  and  clang 
That  now  before  the  castle  rang. 

Dow  n  came  the  warriors  of  the  Clcuch, 

In  foray,  feud,  or  battle  true. 

With  glancing  swords  and  plumes  of  white. 

Dancing  and  Bickering  through  the  night 
Like  the  bog-meteors,  darkly  seen 
By  moorland  turn  or  mountain  green, 

That  spread,  that  quaver,  and  retire. 

Things  half  of  mist  and  half  of  fire; 
tSo  came  the  mountain  w'arriors  nigh, 

Bedimming  sight  to  foeman’s  eye. 

‘  Swift,  steady,  silent,  and  profound. 

They  came — save  that  a  cluttering  sound 
Would  sometimes  whisper  in  the  gale. 

To  listener's  ear  unw'elcome  tale. 

Like  dark  descent  of  w  inter  snow 
That  down  the  night  sublimely  slow 
Steals  on  the  earth  with  silent  pace. 

Heaping  and  smothering  Nature's  face 
Yet  sometimes  burst  of  pattering  hail 
Will  trembling  shepherd’s  ear  assail ; 

Loud  bursts  the  wind,  the  storm  is  hurl’d 
Wide  o'er  a  pale  and  prostrate  world, 

As  still,  as  threat ful.  dow’ii  they  drew. 

As  Ibud,  as  furious,  on  they  flew. 

The  baited  warriors  of  the  Cleuch. 

•  Wat  heard  the  slogan,  and  his  heart 
Lcan’d  at  the  sound,  up  did  he  start 
With  madden'd  motion,  quite  the  same 
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As  if  his  tnll  gigantic  frame 
Hail  been  machine,  that  battle  knel  1 
Could  set,  and  keep  in  movement  well. 

He  set  his  limbs,  his  sword  he  swung, 

With  smother  d  shout  from  pavement  sprung. 

Whistled  his  weapon  through  the  air, 

For  foes  were  none  his  blows  to  bear; 

And  scarce  could  Hew  the  Knij^ht  restrain 
From  dashing  ‘mid  his  foes  amuin, 

Though  in  the  court  of  Scots  were  none. 

And  he  inong  thousands  all  alone. 

But  as  more  loud  the  conflict  grew, 

Up  to  the  battlements  he  Hew, 

And  shouted  out,  with  voice  as  full 
And  fury-toned  as  mountain  hull, 

“  On,  kinsmen,  on  ! — ye  are  the  men ! 

Lay  on  them.  Dicky  of  Bellenden. 

Chirsty  of  Thorleshope ! 

Sim  of  the  Brae  I 
Rutherford !  Rutherford ! 

Hie  to  the  fray  ! 

Huh  !  for  the  battle,  lads, 

Hurra!  hurray.*  pp.  119,  122. 

We  must  defer  till  the  next  Number  the  further  extracts  we 
designed  to  give  from  this  amusing  volume. 


Art.  XV.  1.  Precis  de  la  Vie  Publigue  du  Due  dOtranle. — Sketch 
of  the  Public  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto.  8vo.  pp  xxvi.  IT^. 
London.  Colburn. 

2.  Of  the  Revolutionists^  and  of  the  Present  Ministrt/ i  by  M. - . 

Translated  from  the  French.  To  which  is  preHxeil,  an  liintorical 
Memoir  of  Fouche  of  Nantes,  now  styled  Duke  of  Otr  oiio.  By 
the  English  Editor.  Svo.  pp.  Ixvii.  87.  London  liman  1816. 

3.  Correspondence  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto  with  the  Duke  of  iVeliington, 
Letter  1.  Dresden,  Jan.  1,  1816.  Svo.  pp.  65  London.  Colburn. 

4.  The  Second  Usurfmtion  of  Bonaparte ;  or  a  Historp  of  the  Causes^ 
Pro^rcssj  and  Termination  of  the  Revolution  in  Ft  ancein  1815: 
particularly  comprising  a  minute  and  circumstantial  .Account  of 
the  ever  memorable  Victory  of  Waterloo.  In  two  Volumes;  Maps, 
Ac.  By  Edmund  Boyce  8vo.  London  Leigh.  1816. 

\1^  K  have  arranged  these  different  piiblieations  under  the 
same  head.  In  some  respects  they  vary,  both  in  object 
wd  intention,  hut  they  all  refer  to  the  same  period  of  lime,  and 
We,  remotely  at  least,  eoiineeted  with  the  same  events'  Three 
out  of  the  four,  relate  to  a  very  important  person  ige,  whom,  if 
''e  follow  the  indications  of  the  fir-^t  pamphlet,  we  must  admire 
a**  an  illustrious  patriot,  and  a  sagacious  administrator  ;  but  who 
on  the  authority  of  the  second,  deserves  to  be  held  u|)  to  scorn 
^ud  infamy  as  a  desperate  adveoturcr  j  a  rapacious  and  san- 
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quinary  ruflian  in  the  curlier  acts  of  his  political  life,  and  a  tem¬ 
porizing  and  treacherous  jiartisun  in  its  later  scenes.  Het\%e€n 
these  wide  extremes  we  confess  ourselves  iinahle  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  decision.  Botli  parties  quote  facts  in  support  of 
their  positions,  and  yet  they  airive  at  ditVerent  conclusions :  the 
first  raises  the  Duke  of  Otranto  to  the  skies  ;  tlie  sc<*ond  would 
deny  to  citizen  Fouche  a  ‘  habitation  and  a  name*  upon  the 
earth  :  one  devotes  him  to  the  infernal  i^ods  ;  the  other  clamours 
for  his  apotheotfU.  \Vc  shall  not  enter  into  this  dilViculty,  but 
shall  coniine  ourselves  to  a  general  statement  of  the  character 
and  contents  of  the  works  before  us. 

'Fhe  first  of  these  pamphlets  has  very  much  tlie  appearance 
of  being  written  under  the  direction  of  Fouchc  himself.  It  pub¬ 
lishes  records  iiitherto,  ns  it  atlirius,  concealed,  and  assumes  for 
its  authorities  documents  previously  inaccessihle  ;  and  if  its  pre¬ 
tensions  in  this  respeci  are  just,  it  must  of  course  be  a  con- 
tidential  work.  Tiie  writer  or  editor  begins  with  a  high  eulogy 
on  Sieyes,  Carnot,  and  Foucli^  :  there  is  here,  liowevtM*,  a  little 
mniiagement,  for  though  he  praises  llic  first  two,  it  seems  to  be 
chieriy  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  third  to  a  yet  higher 
point. 

‘  Each  of  these  put  his  hand  to  the  machinery  of  the  revolution. 
The  two  first  thought  to  direct  its  force  ;  but  Fouchc  endeavoured  to 
moderate  its  movements.  Sieyes  tried  to  consolidate  by  organic 
forms  the  principle  of  the  revolution,  the  sovereignty  the  people^ 
he  was  unsucce>8ful,  he  retired  and  was  silent.  Carnot  tried  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  republic  by  victory  ;  to  say  the  truth,  he  secured  victory  to 
the  French  arms,  but  the  republic  perished.  At  nil  times  it  was  the 
only  object  of  Foucho  to  master  the  passions  of  anarchy  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  slate.  After  twenty*three  *^years  devotedness  to  his 
country,  the  re-action  prevailed — he  quitted  France.  All  the  pas¬ 
sions,  old  and  new',  remained  behind.’ 

The  writer  pa^^ies  a  very  severe  and  merited  censure  upon 
the  incredible  folly  of  those  persons  who  persist  in  going  back 
to  the  year  17b9,  and  dating  all  their  reasoning  from  periods 
anterior  to  the  Revolution.  All  that  has  since  happened  is,  in 
their  eves,  guilt  ;  and  every  individual  who  has  had  any  part  in 
subsequent  transactions,  is  a  criminul.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
unite  ami  to  heal  The  fierce  spirits,  the  hold  and  reckless 
adventurers,  whose  hopes  are  pressed  down  and  circumscribed 
by  the  present  slate  of  things  in  France,  are  not  likely  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  species  of  proscription  ;  they  will  retort  scorn  lo^ 
scorn,  insult  for  insult,  and — should  it  proceed  so  far, — blood 
for  blood, 

.  The  earlier  part  of  Fouche’s  life  was  passinl  in  respectable 
obscurity.  He  w as i)orn  at  Nantes,  May  2t>,  1763.  HU  edu¬ 
cation  seems  to  have  been  gootl,  and  at  the  era  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  be  was  an  attorney  resident  at  his  native  place ;  This  w 
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tbf  account  j^iven  by  the  lirst  pimplilet,  the  second  affirms  that 
he  is  sixty-seven  years  of  asj^c,  that  his  parentafje  was  obscure, 
and  that  in  1780  lie  was  ‘  a  Father  of  the  oon^resjation  of  the 
‘  Ornioirt\  amt  a  Professor’  in  one  of  the  collei^es  of  tlic  order. 
It  says  nothiiiir  of  his  inarriao^e  and  settlement  at  Nanti's,  but 
it  entets  iari^ely  into  the  history  of  his  exploits  as  a  furious  and 
extcM'in i II a t  i n sr  acobi n . 

This  portion  of  his  life  is  either  passed  over  by  the  writer  of 
the  ‘  Precis'  or  in  a  few  particulars  which  we  find  set  down, 
are  veiled  under  a  d^su^ustint^  hypocrisy.  His  vote  on  the  trial 
of  Louis  is  lightly  touched,  ami  the  horrible  exeessc»s  of  hia 
Diissioii  to  liyons  are  concealed  under  the  seamlalous  falsehood, 
that  *  he  attacked  the  despotism  of  plunder  and  bound  anarchy 
*  in  chains.*  He  also  affirms  that  Fouch^  stood  up  boldly, 
against  the  attacks  of  Uol>espi<‘rre,  and  challeni^ed  his  ac¬ 
cuser  to  the  proof.  The  writer  seems  to  wisli  it  to  be  understood 
also,  that  Fouche  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  op|>osition 
which  o\t;rthrew  the  tyrant.  Nothiiii;  of  this  is  true.  He 
fully  sh.inMl  w  ith  his  colleat'ues  in  the  atrocities  of  Lyons ;  he 
was  one  of  the  familiars  of  that  ‘  Bloody  Tribunal’  which  ty- 
ranni/4‘d  over  France,  and  he  presided  at  more  than  one  of  its 
horrible  executions.  It  is  true  that  he  abandoned  Robespierre ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  connected  with  the  party  which  wanted 
only  |K»wer,  in  order  to  treail  in  his  steps.  Not  that  Fouch^ 
outfht  to  be  8us|>ected  of  constitutioiinl  ferocitVi  but  like  many 
others  who  were  involved  in  those  di*eadful  transactions,  he  was 
cruel  from  motives  of  policy  and  cowardice. 

W  e  sh.dl  pass  by  his  connexion  with  the  Directory,  and  make 
a  few  observations  on  his  more  splendid  career  under  Bona¬ 
parte. 

His  ministry  of  Police  under  the  Consulate  bec^an  by  his  ad- 
ilressiiuj  a  circular  to  the  Bishops  and  one  to  the  Prefects.  In 
each  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tjalimafias^  mingled  witli 
some  strikinj^  observations ;  and  in  the  missive  to  the  clerjj^y, 
we  suspect,  not  a  little  irony  ;  particularly  when  he  hints  that 
if  they  do  not  keep  their  promise  to  the  Ciovernment,  their 
eferria/ interests  will  be  in  danger.  The  address  to  the  muni¬ 
cipal  magistracy  is  written  in  a  very  bad  taste.  Instead  of  that 
simplicity  which  is  at  all  times  desirable,  and  especially  so  when 
the  administration  of  the  laws  is  in  question,  w'c  find  a  j)er- 
pctual  solicitude  to  be  line;  to  make  subtle  discriminations 
wher4‘  no  liflerence  exists,  or  where  the  distinction  is  so  obvious 
M  to  bjffie  every  emiravour  to  evade  it.  It  contains,  however, 
one  adiliirjhie  p  issage  fully  worthy  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
who  an*  ct»  t(*>'rned  in  the  management  of  the  Police. 

*  Never  forget  how  dangerous  it  u  to  arrest  on  mere  suspicion. 
Consider  that  your  acts,  even  w'hcu  Srors,  are  a  first  presumption 
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against  those  whom  you  shall  consign  to  the  tribunals  of  justice ;  and 
meditate  in  your  trembling  conscience  tlie  stories  of  so  many  wretclies 
w  ho  have  been  sent  by  justice  to  the  scaffold^  only  because  error  iiad 
brought  them  before  the  bar  of  justice.’ 

It  is  well  known  that  F'ouclie  was  frequently  in  disgrace  with 
bis  iinptTial  master.  The  writer  of  the  “  sketch'’  attributes 
this  to  his  manly  frankness ;  the  editor  of  the  second  publiea* 
lion  to  the  detection  of  his  intrigues;  and  he  quotes  in  sup])ort 
of  his  charge,  Fouchfc’s  ‘  letter  to  Bonaparte’  when  dismissed 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Police  to  the  Government  of  Rome ; 
and  in  truth  nothing  can  be  more  servile  and  sycophantic  than 
this  part  of  his  character.  The  ‘  Precis’  proceeds  to  represent 
him  as  the  faithful  monitor  of  the  restless  Na|)oleon,  warning 
him  against  the  conse<|uences  of  his  adventurous  ambition,  op¬ 
posing  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  campaign  of  Moscow, 
and  counselling  peace  at  Dresden.  Two  interesting  letters  are 
inserted  at  this  part  of  the  book.  Hie  first  to  Napoleon  res{)ect- 
ing  the  conduct  of  Murat,  and  the  other  to  tfoachim,  ()ointiiig 
out  the  policy  suitetl  to  his  position  :  tlie  postscript  to  the  latter 
contains  some  sound  and  judicious  advice. 

*  I  have  just  received  the  Tetter  in  which  you  invite  me  to  transmit 
in  writing  the  suggestions  1  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you,  re¬ 
specting  the  constitution  which  is  expected  at  your  hands.  1  will 
immediately  set  about  the  task.  Do  not,  1  entreat  you,  suffer  your¬ 
self  to  be  persuaded  to  fill  the  heads  of  the  Neapolitans  with  notions 
for  which  they  arc  unprepared.  Treat  tl)em  as  you  have  treated  your 
children  ;  give  them  only  what  is  fit  for  them.  1  fear  that  this  word 
Constitution y  which  1  hear  every  where  on  my  road,  means,  with  the 
greater  number,  only  a  vague  desire  to  be  released  from  the  restraints 
of  obedience.’ 

• 

That  part  of  the  second  pamphlet  to  which  we  liave  hitherto 
adverted,  is  only  the  introduction,  drawn  up  by  the  English* 
editor ;  of  the  work  itself  wc  cannot  speak  very  highly.  It  b 
written  with  some  degree  of  talent  and  spirit,  but  without  any 
of  those  far-reaching  views,  the  absence  of  which  nothing  tan 
redeem.  It  is  in  fact,  a  mere  party  effusion,  and  imputes  the 
temporary  success  of  Napoleon  and  the  flight  of  Louis,  entirely 
to  the'  error  whiuli  the  latter  committed  in  not  throwing  himself 
at  once  into  the  arms  of  the  Royalists. 

The  third  publication  on  our  list  is  of  a  very  different  kind. 
Fouche  may  have  been  a  very  had  man,  but  his  ‘  Letter’  is 
tlie  composition  of  a  clear-sighted  politician.  He  speaks  out; 
he  recommends  moderation  and  firmness ;  and  we  believe  that  if 
the  Bourbons  succeed  in  making  their  seat  secure,  it  will  be 
only  by  acting  upon  the  priftciplcs  here  enforced.  VVe  might 
analyse  and  extract  largely,  but  the  Letter  has  been  so  widely 
diffused  by  means  of  the  public  prints,  that  it  would  be  useless 
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to  occupy  our  pa^es  with  its  contents.  The  Duke  of  Otranto 
ap{>cals  to  Lord  Wellington  for  the  correctness  of  his  state¬ 
ments^  and  ni^ainst  the  testimony  of  so  unexa*ptionali1e  a  wit¬ 
ness,  there  cannot  l>e  even  a  cavil.  The  cx-iuinister  makes  it 
clearly  appear  that  in  the  dithculties  of  his  situation,  he  adopted 
the  safest  course,  and  the  best  for  France.  There  mi^ht,  or 
there  mii'lit  not,  be  inirit^uins;  on  his  part ;  on  this  point  we 
are  wholly  ij^norant :  but  his  overt  acts  were  wise  and  sidutary^ 
and  if  lor  nothing  more  than  this,  yet  for  this  he  merits  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen — that  he  saved  Paris  from  inevitable 
(iestriietion.  It  is  with  extreme  *  reluctance  we  abstain  from 
quotation  and  comment,  for  there  is  much  and  interesting 
matter  for  discussion,  but  as  the  whole  is  in  every  hand,  it  ia 
useless  to  repeat  it.  We  cordially  a^ree  with  him  in  his  ob¬ 
servation,  that  *  kings  reign  not  long  with  party;*  and  we  join 
in  his  prophetic  prayer,  *  that  the  word  Legitimacy  may  not  cost 
*  as  many  tears  as  tlie  word  Equality  :*  these  are  the  awful  and 
unhecd  d  warnings  of  Cassandra. 

We  have  derived  considerable  gratification  from  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Iloyce’s  volumes  ;  they  are  written  with  great  per¬ 
spicuity,  aud  the  principles  maintained  throughout  arc  sound 
and  mu<ierate.  We  shuidd  take  pleasure  in  giving  an  extended 
view  of  ics  contents ;  but,  though  no  didicnlty  would  occur  in 
selecting  passages  of  considerable  interest  and  not  altogether 
without  novelty,  we  must,  partly  for  the  reasons  previously  as- 
sign(M),  decliiio  the  task.  We  shall  make  one  extract,  which 
would  seiMii  to  form  a  suitable  close  to  this  article.  After  having 
ill  a  note,  given  a  fair  summary  of  the  leading  events  of 
Fouclie's  life,  the  writer  procee<ls  as  follows. 

*  lie  was  the  uniform,  the  intrepid,  and  often  the  successful  oppo¬ 
nent  of  every  tyrannical  and  oppressive  measure  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  expressed  his  detestation  of  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Knghien,  in  terms  so  strong  that  they  were  never  forgiven 
by  the  tyrant  The  virtuous  Moreau  found  in  him  a  constant  and 
fearless  advocate,  and  it  was  by  his  means  that  that  illustrious  general 
escaped  an  ignominious  death  I'he  perfidious  expedition  against 
Spain  was  vehemently  reprobated  by  him.  It  was  not  merely  in 
public  life  that  his  character  and  conduct  appeared  to  be  changed  p 
iQ  his  domestic  circle  he  was  beloved  and  idolized.  His  charities 
were  boundless,  though  not  ostentatious ;  and  nearly  two  thousand 
louis  were  distributed  every  year  from  his  private  purse,  among  those 
who  had  suffered,  either  from  his  own  former  crimes,  or  the  tyranny 
of  his  present  master.* 

The  account  of  the  battle  of  W  aterloo  is  spirited  and  discri- 
niinating.  On  the  whole,  these  volumes  may  be  recommcndetl 
containing  a  clear  and  judicious  summary  of  the  transactions 
of  the  eventful  period  to  which  they  refer. 
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Art.  XVI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Genttemen  and  Publishers  xvho  have  xvorks  in  the  press^  will  Mpt 
the  Conductftrs  of  the  Fxlfxtic  Review,  by  sendincr  In/ormatitn 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent ^  and  probable  price  of  snch  xonrks* 

'  •which  tfuy  way  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
consistent  with  it>  plan. 


Sp«c*l'Iy  will  In*  puWliuhe  I,  in  2  Vol. 
8%o.  wiili  a  ('iMitpli  t«‘  liidrx,  &c.  Tlie 
Uvea  ot  l>i.  Eiiwant  k,  ilie 

brated  OriMitalivt,  hv  Dr.TH*  ll!«— «it  Dr. 
Zachary  P«  arr  r,  Hihliop  of  K  i'hc«lcr, 
aud  of  Dr.  'l  iuiiutisi  N  wion,  ot 

Bristol,  by  tht'niM‘U»s — at  d  ot  tl»c 
Rev.  Philip  Skelton,  by  Mr.  Bimly, 

*#•  The  varinnaan'i  iiiipiMlMiit  infor- 
raatioii  cuntaiiud  mi  the'*e  Li^es,  respec¬ 
ting  the  Kcelesi.i'«tir:»l  anvl  (’ivil  History 
of  theTitnea,  and  the  many  iiiteir  sting 
Anecdotes  of  ennnent  Cont*  tnporaries, 
iu>  where  else  to  be  found,  soggestt  d  to 
the  Editor  that  it  wosdd  be  hiuldy  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  print  the  I.ivcH  iu  this  form, 
detach«*d  from  the  Works,  many  of 
which  art!  tiifticult  to  be  prtKMiied. 

Dr.  lUdham  it  preparing  tor  the 
press,  an  Itiiurarv  from  Ibnm*  to 
Athens,  hy  the  route  of  Rrnodusiuni, 
tbc  Ionian  Islands,  and  Albania,  with 
classical  reco! let  t lens  of  the  various 
kites  that  occur  in  tin  joinney. 

The  Rev.  S.inmel  Bnrdy,  author  of 
the  Life  of  Skelton,  is  prt'parinc  a 
Compendium  of  the  History  of  Ireland. 

S.  T.  Coleridge,  F.sq.  has  in  thepres'^, 
the  8tate?mnn*s  Munnal,  or  the  Bdde 
(he  beat  Guide  to  Political  Skill  and 
Foresight. 

Mr.  D’lsratli  is  printing'  a  third  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Cnrio>ities  ol  Literature, 
lie  has  also  nturly  ready  for  the  press, 
a  History  of  Men  of  (ieuins,  Ireing  his 
Kssay  on  the  Literary  Character  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged. 

Lord  Byron  has  compU-terl  a  second 
part  of  Childe  Harold,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  with  all  convenient  speed. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  in  the  pn*ss,  a  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Mining  and  Ventilation,  em¬ 
bracing  the  subject  of  the  ('oal  Stratifi¬ 
cation  of  Gieat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilstai,  master  of  St. 
B«e*s  School,  is  preparing  for  |Mblica- 
tion.  Collectanea  Tbcologica,  or  the 
StudrnPs  Manual  of  Divinity;  contain¬ 
ing  several  Latin  tracts. 


Poems*  hy  the  late  R«lward  Kuditon, 
of  Livtr|HK>l,  aie  prepaniig  tor  the 
pns.-. 

Memorandums  of  a  KiRid«iiee  in 
Frmct!  ill  tin*  Winter  of  1815-16,  in-- 
cliidimi;  i«inark>  on  sik***!)'  ami  wan- 
ners,  hihI  not  ices  «»f  >oin«'  works  of  art 
not  hithfito  de.st  rilxd,  will  s«iOii  appear 
in  an  octavo  volume. 

.Mr.  Henry  Neile,  of  keiiti>h-towa, 
will  stton  publish  u  volume  of  (kies  and 
other  poems. 

Miss  D.  P  C^tnpbell,  a  r«  .s  ilent  in 
one  of  the  ouithernino^t  i.<»l(-H  ot  Scot¬ 
land,  Will  spexddy  publiNh  (ny  subscrip¬ 
tion.  lOs.  6*1.)  an  «M'tavo  volume  of 
Poems,  w  th  a  view  toitie  sup|M>rt  of  a 
distr*  Nsed  inotlo'r,  and  a  younger  brotbtr 
and  sisu  r. 

Mr.  Maurice  Evans  propose*  to  pub¬ 
lish,  in  nil  l»cta^o  volotiie,  the  Aigis  uf 
England ;  h  ing  a  roilection  of  Ad- 
diesses,  in  whii'li  li.tve  hteii  cominuni- 
catid  the  tuaiiks  ol  Parli  iin*‘i>t  to  uffi- 
c<  rs  of  the  navy  and  army,  with  ni^tei 
biograpb  cal  and  military. 

A  new  edition  is  piintuig  of  Wbitby 
on  tb(.  Five  I*oints  in  dispute  biiweeo 
Calvin  sis  and  Anniniaiis.  in  winch  tbe 
Hebrew,  (jrtMk,  and  Latin  quuUtiooi 
are  translated. 

W.  II.  Yate,  Lsq.  will  soon  publisb, 
in  two  ortavii  volmnes,  Fie**  .’snggrS- 
tions  and  Rell«*ctii>ns  submitted  to  the 
D  gislature  of  tl»e  United  Kmwd«<fli. 

New  editions  of  the  Student’*  Jouratl 
(for  laterary  purposes)  aixi  the  Private 
Diary  (for  gen*  rai  use)  <»ii  the  plan  re-^ 
commended  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  in¬ 
dexes,  &c.  will  he  ready  for  delivfry 
with  the  Pucket.btxiks  and  Alnnmack*. 

A  new*  edition  ol  I>avid  Hnirie’i 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  wili  bepuh- 
lislitd  in  the  e*>nrse  of  the  prtseol 
month,  in  2  voU.  8vo. 

Siieeddy  will  be  publi*h(*d,  a  Dcfen^ 
of  Extempore  Prayer  and  of  Calviuiitic 
Preaching,  in  reply  to^  the  Dean  of 
Cheater,  George  lUdford,  M  A* 
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In  lb«  pr<'W»  a  Oiscooric  «»o  oc<'afion 
^  l),e  de;<tii  of  WiMuni  VIdler. 

Inthr  pre<s.  Sermon*  l>y  O.  Icary. 
Soh<cri’H*r'»  are  riqne'l'»«1  »o  forward 
Ibflr  mini*  to  ihe  Rcv.  1.  l^eifchild, 

In  the  |»r«*»s  S«m  inons  on  the  Pa- 
nbies.  By  the  K«  v.  W.  M.  rrimier. 
Tube  pul»Ii>hed  hy  snh'jcriplion. 

The  iifreasine  p  pular  favour  which 
Mtivern  is  jostiv  acqniriiif  fiom  the 
•aliihrity  of  the  air,  and  the  universally 
healin);  qoaliti,  «  of  it**  waters,  which 
wrn*  brfnicht  into  n<»tice  by  Dr-J.  Wa'I, 
Philip,  &<*.  *hc  tx  atity  of  its  w.alk  and 
rules,  the  .*n'»qnity  o‘  its  church,  and 
DuOierons  oiher  cI.muin  to  notirv,  have 
iaduce  I  a  tit  e*ii.iu  resident  near  the 
piact*,  to  make  collectiia»s  tor  a  History 
of  Great  and  l/utle  Malvem.  These, 
being  at  length  arramred,  he  purposes 
to  publish  ni  a  haiitlsom.*  nctavo  volume, 
etnbelbslu'd  with  designs  l»v  artists  of 
oelcirhy.  Whilst  the  author  will  not 
(ail  to  avail  hiuisi-lf  of  tiie  aid  of  rare 
and  expeu<iive  publications,  he  is  cn* 
abled  to  pioniistt  much  interesting  m>s> 
('rllaneous  onuiual  matter  fioni  obser* 
vatioii  and  authentic  sources,  so  that 
the  work  will  form  altogether  a  com* 
picte  historic.il,  ^tuli^tical,  iniiv*r.ilogi- 
cai,  rhemical,  and  general  Account  of 
Great  and  Little  Malvern,  and  a  useful 
guide  through  the  adjacent  country. 

Andrew  ami  .lames  Duiicau,  Printers 
to  the  Uuiwrsity  of  (Jlasgow,  have  just 
fini^hctl  (III  edition  of  Scapula’s  (ircek 
and  Latin  Lexicon,  handsomely  printed 
in  2  vuls.  4io.  with  Askew’s  Appendix, 
iucorpor.ited.  They  have  put  to  press 
ani'W  ed  tion  of  Schleusiier’s  (ireek  and 
latiii  Li'xicon  to  the  New  T'est ament, 
fiom  tite  Lduilnirgh  edition,  su(»er;ii* 
tended  by  the  ^ame  editor".  AUo  an 
edition  of  llenvlotus  iii  2  vols.  8vo. 
from  the  Text  of  Swcighwiiser  with  his 
Preface.  Thev  have  nearly  liuuUied  a 
beautiful  {M»cket  edition  ot  th«*  Greek 
Testament  from  Griesbach’t  Text. 
Also  Xtenophon’s  Anabasis,  in  octavo, 
With  Hiilchmson’s  Notes. 

Mrs.  Anne  Piumptrewill  publish  eariy 
M»  l>eceml>«*r,  a  Nairative  of  tier  Resi¬ 
dence  in  Ireland  in  the  suniiiier  of  1814 
■tid  in  that  of  1815.  It  wdl  be  cmlicl- 
bskol  with  a  p  irlr.iit  of  the  author, 
from  a  picture  painted  hy  Mr.  North* 
<‘ote,  .<u)d  s<  verul  engravings  of  remurk- 
aWc  scenery  in  Ireland  from  original 
sketches  ftUceii  on  the  8(K>ts. 

The  Edinburgh  Auiuial  Register  for 
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11)14  is  nearly  ready  for  publication; 
the  historical  part  of  which  is  said  to 
he  from  th«*  celebrated  p.  ii  of  tha  au¬ 
thor  of  Paul’s  Letti  f". 

The  Mnnoirs  of  the  l.ife  and  Wri¬ 
tings  of  Hr.  nenjainin  Franklin,  com¬ 
prising  his  private  ami  f.niidiar  corres¬ 
pondence,  now  lirs*  priiit<>(i  from  tho 
original  innnuscrip's  biq'UM  Ih**!  to  his 
grandson  W.  Teinplc  Ki  i  iklin.  Esq.  are 
in  n  forward  -late  for  pnblicuti  m. 

We  undei stand  that  a  "crics  of  let- 
ten  ar«‘  preparing  for  piildo’iti  *ii,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  celvbrat  d  Earl  of  Chester* 
held,  to  Mr.  Arthur  St.anho)H‘,  relative 
to  the  cdiica'ion  of  his  son  Philip,  the 
late  Earl. 

It  is  expeend  that  the  Historical 
Account  of  th"  Raifle  of  Wirterloo, 
drawn  np  from  the  best  authoiitics,  by 
Mr.  Mndford,  and  embellished  with  nu¬ 
merous  coloured  plates,  plans,  dec.  will 
b-  completed  in  the  month  of  D  ccinber. 
In  a  few  dav*  may  la*  expected  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  .Mont.ome  V,  Author 
of  the  Wandent  of  Swit/.erta nd,  fitc. 
Copies  (if  Veises  to  the  Memory  of  the 
Into  Richard  Revnoi  is,  of  Hristoi,  the 
betvcvoiciil  Unnk^r,  whose  chnritiws 
during  his  Life,  were  perhaps  iiiM'xaili- 
plcd,  and  to  whose*  memory  the  Inha- 
Idtants  of  Bristtd  are  raising  the  most 
honourable  monument  that  ever  re¬ 
corded  and  perpetuated  the  virtues  of 
the  dead — a  Charitable  liistiiutioii  to 
reach  the  uhjects  of  his  boiint}*  while 
living. 

Mr.  Racine,  Professor  of  l.angujg)>s, 
Sotners  Town,  is  aluMit  to  pnidish  a 
New  Thcoretieal  and  Praciieal  Gram- 
tn.ir  of  the  Prtmeh  Language,  founded 
on  the  easiest  pr  neiples.  In  this  woik, 
as  a  first  and  most  laecsoaiy  slap  to 
the  acquirement  of  th**  taiiguage,  ht* 
strongly  enforce*  ihe  iicrcss  »v  of  gram- 
mat  ical  translation*,  bv  wtncii  the  idio¬ 
matic  principles  of  a  language  can 
alone  be  obtained  and  ch^arly  under¬ 
stood,  and  which  has  been  the  method 
adopted  by  himself  in  a  successful 
practice  iu  Loiiduo  for  the  last  Urewty 
y*  ars. 

In  the  pri  as,  an<l  shortly  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  8vo  an  Apinal  to  Men  of 
WitKlom  and  Candour,  in  Pour  Di*- 
couises  preached  Uforc  the  Univer.tjly 
of  Camurulxc  in  November,  18  Li,  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Sioicou,  M.A.  Follow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  Also  a 
new  edition,  ia  Svo.  of  liie  F4Mir  INs* 
coursea  on  the  Excellency  of  the  Lifur* 
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Lint  of  IVorkn  recently  published. 


gy.  To  which  l»  ad  Itnl — Christ  Crnri- 
tkid,  a  Scrimm  proiched  before  the 
Unirersity  of  ('amhridire. 

Shortly  will  ap|>enr,  a  -roTk  oom- 
prisiMf,  The  St.«te  I/)M«*rv — r»  Dream. 
Br  SaniucI  U«»hfrts.  Abo  Vhoufjht^  on 
Wherln — a  Poem.  Hv  .lames  Montgo¬ 
mery,  Author  of  the  Wamlerer  of  Swit¬ 
zer  laud.  5(.c. — In  1  \  ol.  duodecimo. 

Mr.  l.’ohHiii  ixpccts  to  publish  in  a 
few  months,  a  p  w  m,  the  subject  of 
which  is,  Philanthropy. 


A  now  periodical  work  will  app«t,  ^ 
the  1st  o»  January,  1817,  to  be  con- 
tinue<l  every  two  mouths,  entiilt  l, 
Correspoivh  nt,  Citusisting  of  letters 
Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  l>etveef| 
eminent  writers  iu  Fiance  and  F.ngltnd* 
an<i  designed,  by  presenttny  to  eirh 
nation  a  faithful  picture  of  the  other 
to  enlighten  both  to  their  true  interests’ 
promote  a  inutuul  gorn!  uiidersianding 
hr  tween  tliem,  and  render  Peace  the 
Source  of  a  common  Prosj>erity. 


Art.  XVII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  IlECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  Agtlonltural  .State  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  in  February,  March,  and  April, 
1816;  being  the  substance  of  the  re¬ 
plies  to  a  circular  letter  sent  by  the 
Board  of  Agricnliutc  to  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

rise  ARij. 

Pictuiesque  Delineations  of  the 
Southern  Coast  of  I'ngland,  engraved 
by  W.  B.  Cooke  and  Ct.  Cooke.  Part  7. 
I'Je.  6d.  imperial  18s. 

SfCDICINR. 

Prnrtical  Illustrations  of  Typhus, 
and  other  Febrile  Dist  uses.  By  John 
Armstrong,  M.D.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  hoards. 

Medical,  Geogr.iphical,  and  Agncul- 
tnral  Kc|H>rt  of  a  Cominiitte  appointed 
by  the  Madra.s  Governntent  to  iinpiire 
into  the  Causes  of  the  F.pidcmic  Fever, 
whxh  prevaih'd  in  the  Provinces  of 
Cuiinbutore,  Madiiia,  Dindignl,  and 
Tinni\<  lly,  dining  the  years  1809,  1810, 
And  1811,  of  which  Dr.  W.  Ainslle  was 
Preddriit,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  src*»nd  Mtin- 
l»cr,  and  Dr.  M.  Christy,  third  Mem¬ 
ber.  Illustrated  hy  a  map  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  fever  prevailed.  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 
boards. 

MISCEI.LANSOUS. 

Number  III  (published  Quarterly)  of 
the  Journal  of  Science  anil  the  .Arts. 
Edited  at  the  Koval  Institution  of 
Cre.rt  Britain,  by  William  Thomas 
Brande,  F.H.S.I..AE.  Prof.  Chem.  R.l. 
7s.  6d. 

Tlie  Dyer’s  (luide  ;  bring  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Art  of  Dying  Linen,  Cotton, 
Silk,  Wool,  Silk  and  Muslin  Dresses, 
Furniture,  &c.  8cc.  With  Directions 
for  Caleodering,  Glazing,  and  Framing 


the  various  sp*cies;  with  an  appendix 
of  observation',  chtuiical  and  explant- 
tory,  essential  to  the  proper  and  scifu- 
titic  knowledge  of  the  Art,  according  to 
modern  practice.  By  'Fhouias  Packer, 
Dyer.  i‘2(UO.  4s.  6d.  Imaids. 

The  F.xperienced  Butcher :  showing 
the  respectability  and  usefuintss  of  his 
calling,  the  religious  consideradons 
arising  from  it,  the  laws  relating  to  it, 
and  various  profitable  suggestions  for 
the  rightly  carrying  of  it  on  ;  dedgned 
nut  only  for  the  use  of  Butchers,  but 
also  for  families  and  readers  in  general. 
With  se\en  plates.  )'2mo.  6s.  boards. 

Nautical  Astronomy  by  Night ;  cun- 
piehending  practical  directions  for 
knowing  and  observing  the  principal 
fixed  stars  visible  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a 
short  account  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  in  the  science  of  astronomy. 
The  whole  illustrat«d  by  hcveral  engra¬ 
vings.  Intended  chieHy  for  the  use  of 
the  Koyal  Navy,  and  calculated  to  ren¬ 
der  more  familiar  the  knowledge  ot  tlie 
stars,  and  the  practice  of  observing  by 
them.  By  William  Wward  Parry, 
Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy.  4tu. 
10s.  6d.  hoards. 

Number  I.  of  the  Magnetisi'r’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  Annals  of  Animal  Magnetism. 
By  Francis  Corbaux.  Published  for 
sub.'Cribers  only,  and  in  monthly  uiun* 
bers,  each  containing  112  pages,  and 
six  numbers  to  form  ime  volume. 

Bent’s  Catalogue  of  Books,  with  their 
sizes  and  prices,  since  1 8 1 4  to  Septent- 
ber  1816.  Is.  3d. 

'fransactioiis  of  the  Geological  Soci¬ 
ety,  vol.  3.  4to.  31.  13s.  6d. 

NATURAL  rHIlOSOrilY. 

Faperimental  Outlines  for  a  New 
Theory  of  Colours,  Light*  and  Vision: 
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LxhI  of  IVorkit  recently  published. 


with  critical  remark*  on  Sir  Isaac  New« 
tno'i  upiiiioiis,  and  some  new  experi- 
Ketitt  on  Hadiaiil  Caloric.  Ky  Joseph 
RtflJe,  M.D.  Animal  Prwilcnl  of  the 
Royal  Pliysical,  and  Member  of  the 
Roy.il  Medical  Societies  of  Edinburgh, 
^c.  &>c.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

POCMS. 

Pot'ins. — By  John  Hall,  of  Durham. 
Tlic  ffcoiid  edition,  reprinted  from  the 
edition  of  1646. — Only  I '25  printed.  In 
toolM'ap  8vo.  \2s.  hoards. 

Emigration  ;  or,  Enj^luud  and  Paris  : 
a  Pjeiu.  8va  3s.  6d. 

POLITICAL. 

l)e  la  Monarchic  selon  la  Charte. 
Par  le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand.  8vo. 
6'. 

The  Monarchy  according:  to  the  Char¬ 
ter.  By  the  Viscount  De  Chateau* 
bil.iud,  Peer  of  I'raiice,  &c.  dec. 
Tr.’ioslated  troiii  tire  Fiencli.  8vo.  7s. 
t>d.  boards 

A  New  View  of  Society  ;  or,  Essays 
OQ  the  Formation  of  the  ilunr.'iu  Cha¬ 
racter,  preparatory  to  the  dovelopinent 
of  a  pl.in  fur  gradually  amtliorating  the 
(Mndition  of  in.inkind.  By  Kobert 
thien,  of  New  Lanark.  The  second 
edition,  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Kvon- 
geliils;  wherein,  for  the  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Sacred  History,  the 
whole  text  and  paraphrase  arc  printed 
in  separate  columns  over  against  each 
.other,  with  critical  notes  on  the  more 
difficult  passages.  Very  useful  for  fa¬ 
milies.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  I).  Rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  James’s  Westminster.  A  new 
edition,  2  vol.  8vn.  ISs.  boards. 

Sermons  on  Vaiions  Sulijects.  By 
the  late  Richard  Price,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
8vo.  I0s.6d. 

Faith  and  Wiirks  Contrasted  and  Re¬ 
conciled,  in  six  letters  to  a  Christian 
Friend.  Containing  remarks  on  a  late 
Address  by  Dr.  Chalmers  (of  Ol.asgoo  ) 
atrd  other  sentiments  as  to  the  doctrine 


of  Grace  :  Shewing  also  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  ut'  the  Gospel  extends  to  all  the 
ctNiimon  transactions  of  life.  Bvo.  9s« 

The  Biblical  Cyclop&dia;  or.  Dicti¬ 
onary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  intended 
to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
inspired  writings.  By  William  Jones, 
Author  of  the  History  of  the  Waldtiiset, 
Illustrated  by  inapt  and  plates.  2  eol. 
8vo.  II.  16s.  Iioards. 

A  New  Edition,  (to  which  is  preflxed 
an  .XccYiunl  of  the  l.ifenf  the  Author) 
of  A  New  Litoral  Translation  from  the 
Original  Gnark,  of  ail  the  Apostolical 
Epistles.  With  a  Commentary,  and 
Notes,  Philological,  Critical,  Explana¬ 
tory,  and  Practical.  I'u  which  is  added 
a  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  By  J.'imes  Macknight,  D.D. 

4  vol.  8yo.  91.  8s.  boards.  The  same, 
with  the  original  Greek, and  old  Trausla- 
tiun,  in  6  vol.  8vo.  3*.  3t.  boards. 

SiTinons  on  interesting  Suhiects.  By 
thn  late  Rev.  James  Scott,  D.D.  8ro. 
9s. 

TBAVCLS  AND  TOFOORAPHY. 

Travels  In  Brazil,  from  Pernambneo 
to  Seara  ;  besides  occasional  excuriiuiis. 
A'so,  a  Voyage  to  Maranom.  The 
whole  exhibiting  a  picture  of  the  state 
of  society,  during  a  residence  of  .six 
years  in  that  country.  By  Henry  Ros¬ 
ter.  4to.  91.  10s.  boards.  lllustrate<l 
by  plates  of  costumes. 

Sketches  of  India;  or,  Observations 
Descriptive  of  the  Scenery,  dtc.  in  Ben¬ 
gal.  Written  in  India  in  the  yean 
]B11-l‘2-13  and  1814.  Together  with 
Notes  on  the  Cape  of  Gooi  Hope,  and 
St.  Helena.  Written  at  thos#*  places  in 
February,  March,  and  April,  1815. 
8vo.  7s. 

Walks  through  T/ondon.  By  David 
Hughson^  LL.D.  No.  I.  and  II.  each 
('ontaining  10  engravings  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  monthly. 

Travels  in  Russia,  Tartary  and  the 
Crimea.  By  E.  D.  Clarke,  LL.D. 
second  edition,  2  vols.  8vu.  11.  16s. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  readily  acknowledge  that  we  were  rharpoahic  with  inadvertency  in  our  lait 
Nnmher,  in  cl  iasing  the  OairymaiiN  Daughter’*  with  **  Sancho”  as  a  6rtion.  Our 
currespuixleut,  (wt*  presume,  the  Author,)  states  that  *  the  miiiutest  article  of 

*  descriptive  scenery*  in  the  former  nairative,  if  as  correct  hs  the  other  cir- 
cumstanres  of  the  story;  and  he  justly  pleads*  for  an  exeeptlou  iu  favour  of 
fuel)  details,  in  diKOU<sing  the  doubtful  or  iiijurioui  teudeney  of  religious  fietions. 

An  F.rratHm  in  the  Itcv.  Dr.  Juhusou’s  Sketch  of  the  l.Ife  of  Cowpt-r,  has  mi»* 
lod  us*  with  respeet  to  the  village  at  wijich  Cow  per  rested  iu  his  journey  to  Norfolk. 
At  page  Ixi.  of  the  '*  Sketch*’  ‘  t!ie  qu'et  village  of  St.  Neot’s,  near  Katou,’  should 
be  ‘  the  quiet  Tillage  of  Katon,  near  St.  NtHJl's,’  St.  Neot’s  being  a  market  town. 
The  cburcb»yard  at  I'atoii,  in  wliich  the  conversation  alluded  to  look  place, 
adjoins  the  inn  on  the  bigli  north  ro.vd  at  which  the  interesting  party 

♦  We  do  not  hesitate  to  give  insertion  to  the  following  Letter  from  tlie 
Rev.  Mr.  Snow,  o))C  of  the  clergymen  who  have  recently  seceded  from  the 
Kpiseopal  Church.  We  shall,  at  least  for  tl)€  present,  refrain' from  making  toy 
cooiruent. 

SIR, 

1  have  j)ist  now  seen  ll»e  Review  of  the  liishop  of  (»loiuc*tc)^i 
Charge  in  your  Number  for  this  present  mouth  ;  and  have  road  in  it  your 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  a  Into  secession  “  from  the  Kpiseopal  Church.” 

I  beg  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that  you  altogether  misunderstand  the  principles 
of  those  secvders  whom  you  eondemii. 

Tlie  charge  which  you  appear  cs|H*cia!Iy  to  prefer  against  ns,  is  *  of  exaUw^ 

*  a  tkimericul  assurance  above  the  righteousness  qf  Christy  and  of  ascribing  merit  to  fastkj 
I  mp|>osc  there  never  was  a  more  unjust  charge,  nor  one  which  indicated  a  more 
entire  ignorance  of  our  opinions.  All  the  seceding  ministers  to  whom  you  refer, 
as  well  as  all  the  otlier  teachers  connected  with  us,  would  utterly  reject  such  a 
lani't  as  that  which  yon  attribute  to  them.  The  error  of  supposing  faith  to  be 
the  meritorious  cause  of  a  sinncr’.s  salvation  has  been  one  against  which  they 
liave  iu  an  es|H'cial  manner  contended  ;  whilst  all  their  statomcnls  are  designed 
to  lead  men  away  from  every  thing  in  themselves  as  aground  of  depeodeoce, 
to  (he  active  and  passive  obedience  of  the  Son  of  God, 

1  would  further  add  that  the  definition  of  faith  which  yon  attribute  to  ns,  if 
to  tilt  full  as  absurd  in  my  eyes  as  it  can  be  in  yours. 

1  particularly  rixpiest  that  you  will  insert  this  letter  in  your  next  Numhnr, 
ill  the  first  pl.vee,  as  a  metier  of  ' justice  to  persons  whose  opintom  ywi  have  mii* 
rt  presented  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  prevent  the  supposition  that  the  absurd 
opinions  whieb  you  attribute  to  us  have  in  any  respect  received  our  countenance 

I  am,  SIR,  , 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

THOMAS  SNOW. 


(  hilictsham,  1 6th  Oct,  1 S 1 6. 


